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INSTINCT DEMORALIZED. 


Tuat mysterious provision in the life 
of animals which is called instinct has 
always challenged the wonder of man, 
and piqued his curiosity as to its nature 
and operation. The carpenter-bee—as 
an instance hardly more striking than 
numberless others—never beholds her 
own young; but, after having laid her 
eggs, she deposits a store of food such 
as they will require, of a peculiar kind 
which she has never tasted since the 
larva-period in her own life, and dies. 
In the construction of the cell, too, 
there is marvellous forethought shown. 
It is bored with Herculean labor into 
wood, and the eggs are deposited, one 
after the other, in closely-sealed apart- 
ments, each with a ration of food. Her 
wisdom is not balked, even, by the 
necessity that the first-laid eggs, at the 
bottom of the long tube, must hatch 
out their larve before the others; for 
she provides a back-door for their exit 
at that end. The common theory is, 
that instinct—apparently so wise and 
far-seeing—is a blind, mechanical im- 
pulse, implanted at the creation of the 
animal races for the preservation of life ; 
and, viewing them in the wild state, 
the answer seems adequate. 

But here at my side is a little quad- 
ruped who sets the question afloat again. 


It is a young fox-hound of pedigree as 
aristocratic as that 


“* Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


His utter inability, with all his fleetness 
and intelligence, to supply himself with 
an honest meal, attests this, as well as 
his peculiar form, which shows his long 
descent under domestication as clearly 
as the infantile feet of a Chinese lady 
prove her rank. His ancestors for count- 
less generations have been bred to the 
pursuit of a single species of game for 
the sport of their owners. But he had 
never associated with others of his kind, 
nor had he ever set nose upon a fox 
trail, until the past season, when he was 
taken out for the chivalric rites of initi- 
ation, one day, to a spot where a fox 
had been known to recently pass. 

In crossing the fields, the puppy 
seems stirred by some new sensaticns, 
His pointed nose is kept continually 
upon the ground, following a zigzag 
course of involved windings past com- 
putation. There are strange scents— 
trails of squirre] and field-mouse never 
found near the farm-house, and of shy 
birds whose wing never circles about 
the chimney and roof-tree. But sud- 
denly, without visible cause, the little 
fellow becomes frantic over some won- 
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derful discovery he has made among 
the dry leaves. He howls and springs 
about as if suddenly smitten with hydro- 
phobia; and forthwith shoots off upon 
the fox-trail, to the music of his now 
first attempts at baying, which make 
the woods ring with echoes! At the 
magic of that scent a throng of memories 
was awakened which stirred him to a 
strange enthusiasm; and the young 
hound had found “the thing that he 
was born to do!” We are almost 
tempted to believe that he has, literally, 
a memory of the long pursuits of his 
ancestors—of habits which, in some 
marvellous way, have accumulated from 
generation to generation! The scion 
of a noble house, like Kubla Kahn, he 
“heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ”’— 

war upon the fox-race, the only species 
which his hereditary propensities prompt 
him to pursue. _ 

The boy-hunter, who had been hoard- 
ing his pence so long in order to be- 
come the owner of this hound of aris- 
tocratic lineage, was overjoyed at the 
proof of pure blood ; but for myself—a 
frequenter of many streams and woods, 
unarmed with destructive accoutrements, 
who would fain “name all the birds 
without a gun ”—I watched the interest- 
ing trial with quite other motives, The 
hunter’s passion must be early outlived 
if one would follow the chase worthy 
of wood and field. Wishing the fox, 
therefore, the safety his wise forethought 
always deserves, there appeared matter 
for much curious reflection in the be- 
havior of the young hound. 

Here was the manifestation of some- 
thing not to be distinguished from in- 
stinct, but directed to a purpose utterly 
alien from any use. When the fox is 
caught, the hound will starve rather 
than eat a morsel of his flesh. The pro- 
pensity is in his very nature; but we 
are forced to acknowledge that it could 
not have been an original planting of 
the Creator in the species. It is rather 
a transplanting, or grafting, of his in- 
genious owner, who—by long patience 
with a wild crab-apple stock, as it were, 
by culture and pruning of every shoot 
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except in a particular direction—suc- 
ceeds, at last, in making an idiosyncrasy 
a permanent trait. But it is only 
through very many generations that 
much is accomplished. Culture is a 
weak force compared with Selection— 
that watchword of Darwin. 

Out of an acre of puppies the trader 
chooses one, which has just the faintest 
predilection for putting his nose to the 
ground upon some trail, and drowns the 
remainder. Of that one’s progeny there 
is, perhaps, one found with the slightest 
shade deeper impression of the trait he 
is striving for. This selection is kept 
up for a great many generations; and 
through its means the breeder accom- 
plishes wonders. 

The most curious perversions of in- 
stinct have, undoubtedly, been wrought 
in the dog. In no other species of do- 
mestic animal are the breeds character- 
ized, mentally, by such wonderful “ traits 
of genius.” The experiment of selection 
has probably never been fully tried in 
the human race; but if such persons, 
for instance, should marry as were adept 
chess-players, for many generations, 
until the latest heir of the house, while 
an infant in the cradle, should be trans- 
ported with delight at the sight of a 
chess-board, and should begin to move 
the pieces in the “ King’s Gambit,” or 
some other established opening, would 
it seem much more strange than to dis- 
cover a pointer, a few months of age, 
who had never received a lesson in his 
family profession, sitting motionless for 
a half-hour with his nose elevated to- 
ward a bird in a tree, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, like an astronomer 
looking for a new asteroid? But the 
prejudices of society do not countenance 
the summary dismissal of the ninety- 
nine mediocrities among us in order to 
perpetuate the brilliant qualities of the 
hundredth ; and so genius travels in no 
fixed orbit in our skies, but blazes forth 
like a meteor and disappears. 

The tendency to revert to the original 
character is wonderfully tenacious, and 
a stubborn obstacle to the domestication 
of an animal. A breed-thought purified 
through countless generations will sud- 
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denly bloom forth in a character as wild 
as the day it was “snatched from the 
she-wolf’s teat!” The children of Is- 
rael, in the wilderness, showed no strong- 
er tendency to backslide into idolatry. 
There are sometimes very strange up- 
heavals of primitive character, and even 
the long-erased exterior marks reiip- 
pear; like the stripes upon a thorough- 
bred horse—a hieroglyphic statement 
of its pedigree more ancient than any 
its owner had record of. I have seena 
litter of pigs striped lengthwise of the 
back in regular dark lines—a prodigy 
that would have been a treasure to the 
old anti-prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts. Such regular marks in the coat 
of an animal, corresponding with the 
symmetry of its form, are seldom retain- 
ed in domestication ; and, ever since the 
day that Jacob set up peeled rods be- 
fore the herds of his avaricious but not 
so wily father-in-law, our cattle have 
been marked much like a map of the 
Indian Archipelago. Some animals vary 
in color at different periods of life. 
There is never a white colt, nor a black 
calf. The whitest horse was black at 
its birth; and the jet-black cow was 
unmixed red. The albino tendency is 
not uncommon in the wild state, but is 
often made permanent in domestication. 

It is quite easy to tame a wild ani- 
mal; but to domesticate'the species so 
that, at last, the progeny shall be born 
tame is, indeed, an accomplishment. All 
our labor in culture and training is like 
cutting off witch-grass and Canada this- 
tles: there is a perennial root, deep 
down, which chuckles in its snaky bed 
at the pains of the farmer. An individ- 
ual of the wildest species may be taken, 
when young, and made exceedingly 
tame. Its instinctive antipathy to man 
is quigkly overcome. No puppy will 
be tar§er, or fawn more lovingly upon 
his master, than a young fox thus treat- 
ed; but woe to the neighboring poultry 
when he is a few months old! He is 
amazingly treacherous ; but his vicious- 
ness is not owing to depravity or origi- 
nal sin. It is simply the integrity of his 
wild nature—the virtue of his race in 
its proper field. If unconfined, he early 
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takes off to his native haunts, and the 
labor bestowed upon his education has 
only the effect to make him the bolder 
and more adroit thief. He will rum- 
mage barns and hen-roosts which his 
kindred will not venture to approach. 

In the eye of Nature, the beasts of the 
forest have only been brought within 
our influence to be demoralized. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. 
Their primal virtues vanish like the 
gossamer-work of frost in the sun; and 
their strong defensive instincts fail them, 
like the helplessness which fell upon the 
chivalric limbs of King Arthur when he 
stepped upon the enchanted ground that 
encircled the magician’s castle. 

Is instinct, then, mutable, and simply 
the record of experience—a slow accumu- 
lation which has marked the progress 
of the whole animal creation through 
countless shifting forms? or is it-an 
original principle in the species? But 
the answer to this on the former alter- 
native would lead, forthwith, into the 
hazardous field which lieth between 
Agassiz and Darwin; and it would be 
a foolhardy tilt for any knight of ordi- 
nary prowess. For, would he not be at 
the mercy of scores of gallant champions 
for the dignity of the race? After being 
ignominiously unhorsed in the joust, 
undoubtedly the thrust that would 
pierce doublet and mail—the iron that 
would enter his soul—would be some- 
what like this: “You believe, then, 
that your great-grandfather was an 
orang-outang, and that your great- 
great-&c.-grandfather was a certain 
Tadpole, whose wife’s name was Polly 
Wog!” This, of course, would be a 
mortal thrust ; and to continue the de- 
fence would show as much ignorance of 
the etiquette of warfare as was mani- 
fested by that detachment of infantry 
who didn’t know when they were whip- 
ped, but kept on fighting and gained 
the day after their defeat had been once 
accomplished. It would be in vain te 
suggest that the dignity of man is no 
way involved in the question ; and that, 
if there be any degradation implied in 
the relative position of men and animals, 
it would not consist in any blood rela- 
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tionship (if such could be proved), but 
entirely in resemblance and identity of 
structure; that it is not a belief in a 
common ancestry, but the horrible hu- 
man likeness in the form and features of 
the gorilla which has its terror to our 
soul. 

It was a sublime moment in the life 
of that pre-Adamite man, and an epoch 
in the history of his race, when the idea 
first entered his breast that he might 
establish companionship with some of 
those creatures of whom he had been, 
hitherto, only the ruthless destroyer. 
Man was a frail being, whose tender 
body had slight protection against the 
inclemencies of the weather, or the as- 
saults of enemies, amidst those gigantic 
quadrupeds, and those mountains of 
reptile flesh with stomachs of miielstrom 
voracity, whose fossil remains excite our 
amazement. The very maintenance of 
his existence upon the planet compelled 
him to be the most ruthless of all its 
inhabitants. 

The first attempt to subdue some wild 
animal was probably in furtherance of 
his greatest need, that of defence against 
wild beasts. But may we not suppose 
that there were, even then, vague cray- 
ings in his heart for something which 
his savage life had not yielded—for 
some relations of trust and sympathy 
between him and other creatures of flesh 
and blood? The next acquisition might 
have been of some animal furnishing 
food; as the incipient symptoms made 
their appearance in our race of that love 
of repose which has since- made such 
universal progress. The chase became 
occasionally wearisome; and the supply 
was intermittent. But it was no ignoble 
sloth which inspired the long and labo- 
rious contest with those tenacious in- 
stincts which held us with the gripe of 
iron clasps. Without some respite from 
the ceaseless battle for his necessities, 
there were no chance for the dreams, 
which then dimly haunted the brain of 
man, to open into the flowers of art and 
science. : 

I have loved sometimes to picture, in 
imagination, a scene of that first under- 
taking, so difficult without the aid of 
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modern inventions. With some rude 
enclosure, or hampering thong upon 
the strong, desperate beast, he is trying 
the novel experiment so momentous in 
the fate of our race. Close at hand is 
the black door of a cavern—the only 
shelter of his family. Around him 
spreads the dread, boundless forest— 
dark and stern, but fascinating to that 
sinewy form from its rude freedom and 
alluring mystery, and peopled to his eye 
with strange beings who ride upon the 
winds and appear in the lightning and 
tempest. His dusky mate is watching 
eagerly, or assisting the strange experi- 
ment of this early reformer amidst the 
dull conservatism of his tribe; and 
around him are “his young barbarians 
all at play "—réhearsing, perchance, in 
sport, the hunts and encounters they 
are so soon to play in earnest in that 
hostile region—a naked brood scarcely 
less wild than the catamount’s whelps in 
another cavern not far off, or the cubs 
of the bear who is their next-door 
neighbor in a hollow tree. 

It is a very significant fact regarding 
the early period of the domestication 
of the dog, that his name—with a few 
others pertaining specially to the home- 
life of man, such as, house, father, mo- 
ther, son, daughter, tears, heart, &c.— 
is identical among all.the great family 
of Indo-European languages. Natural- 
ists can fix upon no existing wild sp¢ 
cies in which he can be placed. They 
are at variance, even, between the wolf, 
the fox, and the jackal. The revela- 
tions of the bone-caves have not proved 
whether any of those animals, whose 
remains are found with those of man, 
had been domesticated by him; but, 
perhaps, there were the beginnings of 
some such relation even at that early 
day; and the domestic races we have 
now may be the lineal descendants of 
some of those species thought long ex- 
tinct. 

An insatiate, carnivorous quadruped— 
fierce, cunning, treacherous, agile, and 
with senses preternaturally keen—must 
have been that wild beast which man 
proposed to make his defender and 
companion; and reason only could 
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have foreseen how these traits would 
enhance, instead of diminish, his value 
under training. So the dog became the 
most variously useful of all domestic 
animals; and wherever upon the globe 
is the foot-print of man, close beside it 
is that of his faithful servant. I was 
amusingly reminded of this, the other 
day, when, in tearing down an old 
building, a brick was discovered with 
the perfect print of a dog’s foot, to the 
most delicate lines. It seems as if there 
were no avocation of man going on any- 
where but there is a dog close at his 
heels, ready to “ make his mark” if the 
material undergoing manufacture be 
plastic. 

So intimate has been the history of 
this wonderful animal with every indus- 
try and amusement of man, that he 
occupies. a prominent position in the 
literature of every age and people. 
The proverbs in which he serves to 
point the moral would make a long list ; 
and he has become the common type 
of every habit and disposition, all the 
way from faithfulness and magnanimity 
down to utter meanness and worthless- 
ness. The extraordinary fact can only 
be accounted for by supposing him to 
have implicitly acquired, by the force 
of example, every good and bad trait 
of his masters, until the part he is made 
to play in “ Esop’s Fables” and “ Old 
Mother Hubbard” is but a slight stretch 
of probability. “It’s a good sign of a 
dog when his face grows like his mas- 
ter’s,” says the Ettrick Shepherd. “ It’s 
proof he’s aye glow’ring up in his mas- 
ter’s e’en to discover what he’s thinking 
on. Hector got so like me, afore he 
dee’d, that I remember, when I was 
owre lazy to gang to the kirk, I used to 
send him to take my place in the pew; 
and the minister never kent the differ- 
ence. Indeed, he once asked me next 
day what I thocht of the sermon; for 
he saw me wonderfw’ attentive amang a 
rather sleepy congregation. Hector 
and me gied ane anither sic a look! 
We was like to split; and the dog, after 
laughing in his sleeve for mair than a 
hundred yards, couldn’t stand’t nae 
longer, but was obliged to loop awa 
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owre a hedge into a potato field, pre- 
tending to scent partridges.” 

The dog is, indeed, an imitative crea- 
ture in a still deeper sense than the 
catching of outward peculiarities, as 
the ape does. It is claimed, even, that 
his brain is remarkably active; which 
is shown in the vividness of his dreams, 
and in his nervous sensitiveness to dis- 
cordant sounds. We never cease to 
wonder at fresh manifestations of his 
intelligence; and a record of the au- 
thentic anecdotes of this kind would 
fill a library. 

His besetting sin is sheep-killing; 
and the disposition is hereditary. Vice 
marks certain families as distinctly as in 
our own race. A neighbor of mine had 
obtained what had every appearance of 
being a puppy of superior qualities, 
After having him a short time, what 
was his surprise, one morning, to see 
the little fellow bring home a large 
lamb in his mouth, which he had caught 
in a flock half a mile distant. In after- 
ward discovering the dog’s pedigree, 
however, he found that he was of a 
family addicted to the vice. But what 
can be more tempting to a dog who has 
been kept in the dull restraints of re- 
spectable society, where every impulse 
has been curbed by decorum, than to 
plunge into a flock of these supersti- 
tiously timid sheep, and have a wild 
carnival with his old instincts! A re- 
markable fact connected with such cases 
is, that the dog who will bring a hare 
or woodchuck to your door with an 
open countenance and asking the re- 
ward of praise, will manifest a con- 
sciousness of the wickedness of this 
deed almost as vividly as a human crea- 
ture could. He will take a very circuit- 
ous route to the scene of his debauch, 
in the night generally, or in a fog; and 
will exercise the ingenuity of a murderer 
in effacing all evidence of his crime. 
He will wash or rub himself in the 
snow until no blood remains. Fibres 
of wool in the teeth, however, are strong 
circumstantial evidence ; and a jury of 
farmers, in such cases, is not famous for 
leniency. The relish for this forbidden 
game is so strong that there is believed 
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to be no remedy but—to use the farm- 
er’s form of sentence—“ to cut the dog’s 
tail off close back of his ears!” 

This early spring morning, while the 
first notes of two or three birds are 
sounding in the orchard behind the 
house, I listen to another faintly rever- 
berating echo on the air from out the 
old gray barn at the foot of the hill. 
It is the cackling of a chorus of hens, 
petulant and irritating, if too near, but, 
at this distance, it gives the ear a titil- 
lating, piquant music, as grateful as the 
frequent ejaculations of surprise from 
the returned birds at finding their old 
haunts unchanged. 

The landscape is still dotted with 
snowbanks, which hug fondly the lines 
of fences straggling over the broad 
hills; and the sod is as full of juice as 
the maples, whose first delicious drops 
are slowly trickling into the buckets; 
but around the old farm-house are many 
cheerful tokens of spring. The smoke- 
house is oozing at every crevice, and 
filling the damp air with a strong, 
wholesome odor; while the huge pile of 
newly-cut oak and hickory before the 
door emits a faint and exquisite fra- 
grance. <A few bees, on their first ven- 
ture from the row of hives by the cur- 
rant-bushes, are sipping the exuding 
drops of sap. 

All the occupants of the farm-yard 
seem aroused. There is a Babel of 
tongues among the turkeys, geese, and 
ducks, and the bleating sheep with their 
early lambs. The cattle, of which 
glimpses can be caught, 


“ Their white horns tossing above the wall,” 


make the air vocal with a plaintive 
bellowing, which is quickly answered 
in echoes, filtered to a softer strain, 
from the woods across the meadow; and 
two colts are racing over the stubble- 
field, and neighing to each other in 
sharp, coltish accents. 

Amidst these sights and sounds of 
happy life about the farm-house, we are 
reminded afresh of how cheerless would 
be man’s surroundings without this 
society of animals which he has drawn 
about him. 
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If we explore the dim interior of the 
cavernous barn, a fountain of delightful 
memories is stirred, The education of 
that boy has been sadly neglected who 
has no blissful recollections of hunting 
hen’s eggs amid the fragrant mows of a 
ruinous old barn. 

But the vagaries of instinct, demoral- 
ized, make sometimes a very amusing 
exhibition in the farm-yard. The hen 
will often forget that she is not to feed 
her young in the nest, like a robin, and 
will brood in some high loft from which 
it is impossible to lead out the chickens 
when hatched. Some refuse utterly to 
brood, but lay the year around. One 
little boy I wot of—an incipient extor- 
tioner—puts his pet Bantam under a 
basket every morning, until the diurnal 
egg is deposited. 

Instinct in the turkey retains some- 
what its primitive integrity, for that 
species is of very recent acquisition. 
The young will still play the little farce 
of hiding and feigning apoplexy at a 
note of warning from the mother. Her 
nest is carefully selected at a distance 
from the barn, and the eggs are turned 
daily, and, when left, covered with dry 
leaves. When Nature whispers in her 
ear the unknown synonym for the word 
sit, no barn-door fowl is so persistent ; 
for, though the language of instinct 
consists only of monosyllables, it is 
spoken with wonderful emphasis. 

Whatever of original instinct remains 
with domestic animals, is generally 
shown in full force in the case of their 
young; and, so strong is the maternal 
affection, that instances have occurred 
of their voluntarily adopting others 
than their own. I have known a cat to 
adopt a squirrel among her kittens. A 
remarkable story is told of a terrier 
which took charge of a brood of young 
ducks, having lost her own young. She 
was greatly alarmed, however, when 
they went into the water, and when 
they came to land she took them up, 
one by one, and carried them to her 
kennel. Singularly enough, the next 
year she adopted two cock-chickens ; 
but when they began to crow, she was 
as much alarmed as she had been by 
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the waywardness of the ducklings, and 
always suppressed, by some manner of 
discipline, every such attempt ! 

If we consider the injury we should 
suffer if the vermin on which the cat 
preys were allowed to increase without 
that check, her domestication will ap- 
pear of no slight importance. The esti- 
mation in which Whittington’s famous 
cat was held by the foreign king, is 
quite credible. The service which this 
sly, prowling character renders, is an 
interesting illustration of the inherent 
virtue, in the great plan of Nature, of 
elements which appear from some points 
of view unmitigatedly evil. 

The taming of solitary specimens of 
different species is not uncommon. 
Though the taming itself is easy, the 
lack of hereditary familiarity and sub- 
jection gives the creature’s manners 
much eccentricity ; and his moral con- 
duct as a member of civilized society is 
rather exceptionable. He is continually 
relapsing into the old paganism, and his 
instincts break out in a very amusing 
manner. 

The beaver is easily made a house- 
hold pet; but he will set himself at 
work, with many a wise look, in the 
proper season, at building a dam—per- 
haps across a corner of the parlor, with 
toys, books, newspapers, and whatever 
else he can lay paws upon. The crow 
is very proficient under training; but 
his hereditary propensities do not for- 
sake him, and he becomes an adroit 
“ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
A tame woodchuck, I knew of, was 
wont to bury himself on the hearth, 
ledVing only the tip of his nose visible 
out of the ashes. 

There was an old negro who formerly 

. lived in this region, and had built his 
house in a wild mountainous place at a 
distance from other dwellings. He was 
a singular, lonely man; but he enticed 
numerous wild creatures out of the 
woods for companionship. Hares, gray- 
squirrels, flying-squirrels, birds of vari- 
ous kinds, foxes, raccoons, &c., were his 
household pets. But such of his few 
rude neighbors as occasionally came to 
his house began to shrug their shoulders 
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at the appearance of a formidable-look- 
ing rattlesnake in the midst of this hap- 
py family. The old man had been over- 
heard talking familiarly to it, and seen 
sometimes by them—with cold chills 
creeping down their backs—tending it 
in his lap, and stroking it as he did his 
tame rabbits! Without doubt there 
was some diabolic art about all this, 
and some unceasing intercourse with a 
familiar spirit! But the strange fellow 
did not seem to presume on any such 
state of affairs; for he had extracted 
the poisonous fangs. The rattlesnake 
was, of course, harmless while they were 
out. They would soon grow again, how- 
ever; but he took the simple precaution 
of pulling them again as soon as they 
appeared. But, with his neighbors, the 
success of the experiment was sufficient 
proof of the exercise of unlawful pow- 
ers; and they watched an opportunity, 
and secretly killed the singular pet. 
Who can tell but that this superstitious 
act was a serious loss? This negro-ge- 
nius had, perhaps, taken the first step 
toward domesticating the species; and 
we do not know what hidden use may 
have lain dormant in its vile nature. 
Perhaps a breed might have been at 
length established without fangs, and 
with an affectionate disposition. Preju- 
dices equally stubborn on our part 
might have given way, until we should 
have come to seriously study their capa- 
bilities for important service of some 
kind. Asa slight and incidental use, 
they might have served as fine play- 
things to drop into little stockings hung 
in the chimney Christmas Eve. A Ban- 
tam breed only a few inches long, but 
with rattles of extraordinary tone, 
would be suitable for infants in the 
cradle, But, unfortunately, it is impos- 
sible to allay the puerile prejudices of 
society even for the trial of an experi- 
ment for its own good ! 

The pigeon has been transformed to 
a ridiculous extent. The fan-tail is 
doomed to chronic strutting ; the tum- 
bler has the obese form of a dumpling ; 
and the pouter has acquired the prepos- 
terous trick of inflating his gullet to. 
three or four times his size ! 
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Man is undoubtedly responsible for 
such deformities as these; but when we 
notice such aberrations as bees com- 
mencing to build a five-sided court, we 
do not take blame to ourselves for the 
strange depravity—or perhaps only ab- 
sent-mindedness—in, a community of 
such proverbial wisdom, and one left so 
much to its own devices, There are 
also some singular variations among ani- 
mals wholly in the wild state. Not- 
withstanding the assertion of an emi- 
nent writer, in illustration of the unrea- 
soning permanency of instinct, that the 
swallow built its nest among the tim- 
bers of the Ark in exactly its present 
fashion, I have observed one instance of 
striking deviation from the time-honor- 
ed plan, in which one of them built her 
nest skilfully fixed to the inside of a 
loop of rope which hangs down some 
distance below the rafter of a barn; and 
it thus swung as pendent as that of the 
Baltimore oriole. It was much more 
secure, too, than if built in the old 
method, by which, perhaps, her early 


ancestor lost many broods by the tum- 
bling down of the weakly-fastened nests 
into the merciless hands of the young 


Shems, Hams, and Japheths. How 
many, before Newton, had watched the 
fall of an apple from the tree without 
making any transcendent discovery of 
planetary laws! So hundreds of con- 
servative swallows had seen this loop of 
rope swinging near their nests, without 
revolutionizing the style of their archi- 
tecture, until in the head of this little 
radical it produced brilliant results! 
Similar instances of change in perform- 
ing those tasks, which are popularly 
supposed to be directed solely by a 
blind, unreasoning impulse, are not 
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rare; and they certainly show improve- 
ment rather than degradation. 

Notwithstanding the mischief that 
has been wrought in the moral nature 
of animals in domestication, for the at- 
tainment of special ends, when I see the 
wonderful aptitude of all species under 
training—and especially when they be- 
come voluntary reformers of their own 
habits without help of missionary work 
at our hands—I am impressed with the 
thought that, perchance, these may be 
but the steps in a vast development go- 
ing on in their ranks, too. Their in- 
stinct, demoralized, may be suffering 
that blight of vice which all progress is 
fated to breathe upon the old forces 
and impulses which are left behind in 
its course. Let it even be supposed so 
slow, when the animal races are left to 
their own ways without man’s interfer- 
ence, as to be scarcely visible even in 
history : so too are all the great opera- 
tions of Nature. Belted Orion still lifts 
his haughty arm in the sky, as he did 
over the midnight visions of the poet 
of Job; but those bodies we have ig- 
norantly named fixed stars are all slow- 
ly shifting their positions in the heav- 
ens, In these illuminated days of sci- 
ence we are permitted to suppose incon- 
ceivable length of time for the practical 
demonstration of our ridiculous theories. 
It is, indeed, wildly Utopian to imagine 
that a descendant of this sagacious 
hound will discover a new meaning in 
Hamlet, and that the learned pig of his 
day will be able to solve the problems 
of Euclid; but the experience of this 
age of wonders at least demonstra 
that it is only the most Utopian ideas 
that stand any chance whatever of reali- 
zation. 
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OUT OF SERVICE. 


“Tf, as a flower doth spread and die, 
Thou wouldst extend me to some good 
Before I ae extremitie, 


Nipt in Herseer. 
A CREATURE out of work, in beggary 

To Thee I come. 
O King of kings, find room and use for me 

In Thy great home ! 


Scarce skilled to serve and please my fellow-men, 
On Thee to wait 

I offer me. In mercy let me in, 
Ere ’tis too late. 


Though somewhat I be rusty, dull, and frail, 
Do not refuse me ; 

No weapon in Almighty hands can fail ; 
O Maker, use me. 


Draw out the music from my heart-strings mute, 
Notes high and glad 

Of thanks and praise ; or, if it better suit, 
Low, sweet, and sad. 


My jangled chords a tuner’s care and pain 
Too much require ; 

But, good or bad, the player makes the strain 
More than the lyre. 


Speak unto me. The hardest rocks full oft 
The best resound ; 

Thy voice may to some answering heart more soft 
From mine rebound ; 


Or break me with Thine awful rod apart, 
If only so 

Thy living waters through my stony heart 
May weeping flow, 


And forth anon, the world’s dry places through, 
Untainted leap, 

And give betimes to drink and live anew 
Christ’s fainting sheep. 


I shiver through my show of leaves whene’er 
The year comes round; 
“‘ Why cumbereth it ’—I ever fear to hear— 
“ The groaning ground ?” 


The hungering husbandman too oft hath passed ; 
He seeks my fruit, 

And tills my clod, in vain. The axe at last 
Lies at my root. 
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GOING 


To go, or not to go—abroad—is the 
question which has long agitated many 
of our households. “It will not cost 
us more than a summer at the watering- 
places at home,” argues the matron. 
“T want to see Eugenie skate, to hear 
the Miserere, and to swim in a gon- 
dola, before I die,” pleads the grown-up 
daughter. “And I long to ride in the 
Bois, to loiter in the Louvre, and see a 
rowing match on the Cam,” adds her 
brother; while the smaller children 
dream of Swiss toys and French bon- 
bons. “ We shall get rid of this dread- 
ful furnace-heat, that gives me a chronic 
cold,” continues la mére, “and these 
wearing excitements that waste a wo- 
man’s life in America, I am sure it 
will do us all good, and be a delightful 
change; and you, mon ami,” turning to 
her caro sposo, “ will not have to hurry 


your breakfast to get early to your hor- 
rid office, nor come home too tired to 
talk, and then pore over the stupid 
papers, or go to your dreadful club to 
drink whiskey and discuss dreary poli- 
tics. I’m sure it will be better for the 


children.” “ But, my dear,” replies the 
head of the house, “I can’t leave my 
affairs with an easy mind. I don’t 
know what may happen; things here 
now are so uncertain, I ought to be 
on the spot; and there may be war in 
Europe, or the cholera.” And so the 
pros and cons are debated in the family 
circle, and it all ends in renting their 
house for a twelvemonth or more, and 
going abroad. Very likely the good 
lady is right—the change will do them 
good. There is a subtle atmosphere 
which is not altogether the result of 
climate, and acts directly on the tem- 
perament. Englishmen giving up their 
beer and port, and entering into the 
spirit of American life, after-a while 
develop their nervous system, and be- 
come more spirituelle and adaptive. 
Americans loiter on the Boulevards as 
they never can in Chestnut-street or 
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Broadway—the process is more instant- 
ly and thoroughly recreative ; and they 
attain a repose and receptivity that 
harmonizes and chastens their mood, 
when they wake up in Heidelberg in- 
stead of Boston, saunter along the 
Cascine of Florence instead of the Cen- 
tral Park, exchange Wall-street for 
Pompeii, read Galignani instead of the 
Herald, and drink the light wines of 
the Continent instead of alcohol; to 
say nothing of the soothing and elevat- 
ing influence of atelier, minster, castle, 
palms, ruins, and historic shrines; the 
picturesque, the poetic, and the pleas- 
urable wherewith the Genius of Travel 
beguiles the weary soul. This Jocomo- 
tive propensity, facility of travel, and 
restless temper, is, indeed, chiefly preva- 
lent in our cities. An observant diplo- 
mate, who had lived years at Washing- 
ton and in New York, when initiated 
into the life of the interior by a judi- 
cious friend, came back as elated as a 
discoverer. “Now I know your coun- 
try for the first time!” he exclaimed. 
“T have been among the people, ex- 
plored the rural districts, and seen the 
America I dreamed of over Botta’s his- 
tory and the early travellers, I have 
been in comfortable domiciles, whose 
owners proudly confessed they began 
life with nothing, and pointed out their 
broad, fertile acres, or glanced fondly 
at their comely children, educated and 
accomplished; men plain in manner, 
unaffected, honest, and whose content- 
ed boast it is that, under free institu- 
tions and equal laws, their lives have 
been progressive, their fortunes secured, 
their families advanced in culture and 
position. I have seen women, in Ver- 
mont, cleaning house and cooking din- 
ner, and in the afternoon, having made 
themselves tidy, sit down to read the 
Atlantic Monthly, or play the piano.” 
These people do not care toroam. It 
is otherwise in our cities. 

If the social history of the world is 
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ever written, the era in which we live 
will be called the nomadic period. 
With the advent of ocean steam navi- 
gation and the railway system, began a 
travelling mania which has gradually 
increased until half of the earth’s in- 
habitants, or at least of its civilized 
portion, are on the move. Old home- 
steads are deserted or transferred, na- 
tive-scenes are abandoned, traditional 
routine ignored, local habitudes fore- 
gone, and a new meaning is given to 
the pathetic definition of human life in 
holy writ: “ We are strangers and so- 
journers on the earth ”—but not as our 
fathers were. To them, a settled abode 
was essential—the instincts and asso- 
ciations of a domestic retreat, shelter, 
nucleus, nest, domain, shrine, roof-tree 
—home, a pervasive and permanent ele- 
ment of life, the conservative pivot of 
their individuality, the landmark on 
the shores of time, the means and meth- 
od of prosperity and peace. To them, 
travel was an episode, not a habit of 
life—the memorable exception, not the 
tule. They went abroad to serve their 
country, to seek fortune, or to discipline 
and cultivate their minds; but, always 
and everywhere, the thought that guided 
and the hope that inspired each em- 
prise, study, or experience, came from 
the spot of their nativity, the home of 
their youth, or the abiding-place en- 
deared as a birthright or hallowed by 
filial or parental love. 

Is it not a somewhat anomalous fact, 
that the era wherein facilities of knowl- 
edge are the greatest, when cosmopoli- 
tan agencies waft every discovery in 
science, every humane enterprise, every 
element of progress, all over the world, 
bringing to the hearthstone and library 
of world-dissevered students, with in- 
credible celerity, every historical, so- 
cial, and esthetic fruit of the hour, 
and thus making the pilgrimage of the 
truth-seeker superfluous—that at such 
& period, and under such circumstances, 
the mania for travel and absenteeism 
should be more prevalent than ever 
before? We can well understand the 
eagerness with which an English gradu- 
ate in the days of Milton started on his 
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Continental tour. Even such a care- 
less fellow as Goldsmith brought home 
treasures of travel unattainable then 
by other means; and at a still earlier 
period the privilege was yet more rare, 
and the results vastly more important. 
To-day, steam and electricity, types, 
telegraphs, and locomotives, convey and 
concentrate, in the centres of civiliza- 
tion, not only the vital facts of the 
hour, but the evanescent social phe- 
nomena—the message of Genius, the 
mission of Art, the public sentiment of 
the world, and the private thought of 
the philosopher ; so that wanderings in 
search of the materials of history, or 
the records of life, are needless. Never 
before was it possible for the man of 
imagination and sympathetic insight 
to travel so far and effectively without 
leaving his arm-chair. Photography 
alone has made the tour of one’s cham- 
ber, which a naive French author de- 
lineated as a fanciful marvel—a pano- 
ramic, perspective, specific local reve- 
lation from Paris to the Pyramids. 

But it is not, after all, the lovers of 
knowledge, the earnest: observers, that 
abound in the caravans of voyagers to- 
day ; they are chiefly made up of pleas- 
ure-seekers, invalids, families bent on 
educational experiments, and restless 
seekers after novelty. When we ana- 
lyze the motives of our American no- 
madic tribes, we find, first of all, that 
many of the individuals thereof have 
made money, and naturally wish to 
enjoy it. Hence, paterfamilias, weary, 
for the time, of counting-house and 
stock boards, consents to go abroad. 
He, puor fellow! has not much heart 
for the business; he misses his ac- 
customed routine, and his talks with 
speculating companions; he loses the 
prestige he had in Wall-street, and the 
consideration enjoyed in the directors’ 
room; and finds it comparatively stu- 
pid to drive in Hyde Park, shiver in a 
Roman church, or pant up the ‘black 
sides of Vesuvius. Foreign lingos grate 
on. his ear, foreign manners bewilder, 
foreign scenes weaty him; and he only 
knows occasional comfort, when taking 
a constitutional walk with a genial 
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countryman, or talking over home and 
railroad shares over a glass of Bourbon 
in some improvised American rendez- 
vous. Not so with Madame. At home 
she never could succeed, even with the 
aid of Brown’s list, in gathering about 
her the élite of the city where her 
lerd had made his fortune. She was 
snubbed by her old school-friend, who 
had been polished at a French school, 
and married a popular attorney. She 
was laughed at for murdering the King’s 
English, and wearing owtre apparel. 
In short, her social aspirations had 
been ruthlessly disappointed; so she 
coaxed her gudeman to come abroad; 
and, in Paris, her beautiful apartments, 
her showy landau, her opera-box, her 
elegant toilette, and, above all, her 
luxuriant dinners, do attract her errant 
countrymen and women—even those 
who ignored heron the Fifth Avenue. 
They will probably cut her again at 
home; but here—they don’t mind mak- 
ing one of the gay and somewhat pro- 
miscuous set who frequent her salon. 
She has, for the time, and in a new 
latitude, a social place and scope; coro- 
neted cards fill her vase; stray sprigs 
of nobility enliven her soirées, and some 
of the very faces she longed for to give 
character to her receptions in New 
York, here beam on her foreign sur- 
roundings. Meantime, the young peo- 
ple find rare amusement, and manage 
to extend their social sphere; and so 
the family feel they have gained some- 
thing by crossing the sea—all except 
the kind soul from whom the money 
comes to support this extravagance. 
He sighs over his New-York paper, and 
regrets the days of small things. 

There is another and a better reason 
than the gratification of baffled social 
vanity, that makes a sojourn in Europe 
delectable to American women: it is 
a lapse of care. The difficulties and 
deprivations attending the process of 
housekeeping in the United States are 
formidable even to those blest with the 
gifts of fortune, whereby, in other lands, 
domestic duties are so modified and 
diminished. A conscientious and taste- 
ful lady of wealth, with us, is often the 
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victim of an “establishment.” Her 
hospitalities, the claims of husband, 
children, and kindred upon her hourly 
thought, the regulation of a band of 
half-disciplined or wholly discontented 
servants—in a word, the oversight, di- 
rection, prevision, care, incident to her 
position, from the preparation for a 
dinner-party to the administration of a 
charity, from the reception of a valued 
guest to the proper ordering of the nur- 
sery, from the heavy arrears of visits to 
be paid, to the holding with even hand 
and vigilant eye the reins of domestic 
and dutiful supremacy—a faithful wife, 
mother, and social queen in America, is 
overburdened, exhausted, or irritated 
by a thousand petty cares and house- 
hold claims, which the want of trained 
and true domestics, the difficulty in 
securing one’s privacy, the incessant 
calls upon time, thought, sympathy, 
and even charity, to say nothing of 
fashion, render at once absorbing and 
irksome, to a degree and in a manner 
incomprehensible to those who have 
not experienced the difference between 
the household methods, means, and 
machinery at home and abroad. We 
see the signs of this bondage written 
on the fairest brows; the burden of 
this care steals the bloom from our 
brides in half a decade. “How faded 
she looks!” is the familiar exclamation 
at morning receptions. Moreover, the 
most personal tastes are apt to be sacri- 
ficed to a routine of material occupa- 
tions; and it is only the very resolute 
who keep up their practice in music, 
sketching, or the higher literary culti- 
vation. A consciousness of intellectual 
deterioration and physical wear and 
weariness adds to the longing which at 
last seizes upon the heart of the de- 
voted mistress of the homestead, to 
change the scene, to escape the frivo- 
lous and conventional in society, the 
unsatisfactory outlay and trouble at- 
tending housekeeping, and expatiate, 
once more, in an atmosphere of freedom 
JSrom care. 

How cheery are the first letters after 
Madame is pleasantly established in 
Paris! Her apartments are sunny, her 
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household all arranged ; a single inter- 
view with the majordomo in the morn- 


ing settles the programme of the day. * 


Cook, coachman, and waiter, each know 
what to do and when to do it. The 
domestic machinery moves with noise- 
less efficiency. Meantime, the lady (she 
has a new sense of the prerogative) 
comes in te breakfast with a ravishing 
morning toilette, to find a bouquet on 
the table, where she sits and dawdles 
over her coffee, journal, or letters from 
home, with a delicious sense of leisure 
—an exhilarating consciousness that 
nobody will disturb her for hours; that 
she is free to loiter along the by-paths 
instead of toiling in the highway of 
life. She looks out the window with 
the curious relish of a child. She has 
time to feel every pleasant element in 
her surroundings, to surrender her con- 
sciousness to the book, the picture, the 
social phenomena, the play, the per- 
fume, or the gossip of the hour. How 
zestful her drive, her loge at the opera, 
her talk of home with the friend who 
looks in at dinner; the fresh impres- 
sion she makes at the ball, the cheerful 
family circle, where, instead of stocks 
and sterilities, the discussion is of a new 
comedy, coiffure, lyric drama, political 
problem, social enterprise, or charming 
tour, enlivened by the alacrity of mood 
incident to leisure, love, and a recrea- 
tive episode. 

Far be it from us to disparage the 
benefits or question the charms of going 
abroad. We deem it one of the pecu- 
liar advantages of the cultivated Amer- 
ican, that he enjoys a more vivid con- 
trast of local association, and thereby 
a more suggestive and delightful expe- 
rience, in exchanging the New for the 
Old World. Certain it is that, to a 
mind at once richly informed and ade- 
quately imaginative, the experience of 
European travel, especially in youth, is 
full of benign possibilities of culture 
and memory, because antiquity and art, 
to say nothing of history and litera- 
ture, are thus traced by the native of 
our shores with a singular relish, and, 
possibly, a reverential and loving sym- 
pathy scarcely practicable to one famil- 
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iar with trophies of the past and the 
habitudes of ancient civilization. Gal- 
lery and battle-field, cathedral and 
salon, piazza and corso, mausoleum and 
palace, costume, manners, language, and 
lore, have a special emphasis, from the 
distance which not only lends enchant- 
ment, but secures perspective and relief. 
Are there not precious hours of foreign 
experience—a spring-day among Ro- 
man ruins, a quiet morning in Vatican 
or Tribune, a promenade under lindens, 
traditional oaks, or by historic river, 
through Alpine gorge, or in. country 
churchyard—the music, balm, and sol- 
emn architecture of an ancient Chris- 
tian or the simple majesty of a hea- 
then temple haunted in solitude and at 
sunset ; the converse of the gifted and 
renowned of distant lands; the home 
of genius, the shrine of faith; the 
scene of sacrifice or triumph; nay, 
the more quiet receptivity of mood 


whereby the gracious elements of na- 


ture and humanity, under new aspects, 
identify themselves with our conscious 
life, to enlarge, enrich, and elevate it— 
are not these, and such as these, memo- 
rable and dear fruits and flowers of 
foreign travel, enough to vindicate its 
discipline and delights to the coldest 
heart? And, beyond and above these 
specific results and recollections, to an 
American the lapse thus given to eager 
pursuit, whether of gain or glory, the 
constant exposure to the air, the con- 
tact with varied forms of human life 
and character, the emancipation from 
routine, the ssthetic and hygienic in- 
fluence of absence, intercourse, observa- 
tion, and pastime, must, where there is 
the least liberal curiosity or humane 
aspiration, render us more broad in our 
views, more tolerant in our opinions, and 
genial in our associations. It is not 
going abroad, in itself, that we con- 
demn, but the aimless, gregarious, ma- 
terial, and, as it were, reckless vaga- 
bondage of our people, or, rather, a class 
of them, which, within the last few 
years, has increased to a multitude. 
They herd together in Paris, cling to 
their whiskey and buckwheats, never 
explore what is historic, or assimilate 
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with the socially gifted. Idlers, they 


grow selfish through dissipation ; bold . 


and unrefined, they cherish neither rev- 
erence nor admiration for the interests 
of wisdom and faith. Extravagant, 
indiscriminate, snobbish, they misrep- 
resent abroad all that is nominally 
characteristic of our institutions or 
hopeful in our national life. 

I met my old packet-captain the 
other day, tottering out in the sun- 
shine, and cheerful in his eightieth 
year. His greeting was warm, and he 
immediately began to discuss the inci- 
dents and characters of our voyage so 
long ago, when forty days were con- 
sumed in his comfortable liner between 
Havre and New York. I could not but 
compare these distinct personal remi- 
niscences with the confused and brief 
impression of a steam-transit across the 
Atlantic now. Then, a certain delib- 
eration was consequent upon foreign 
travel. The passage, to begin with, 
was what Irving calls it, in the opening 
sentence of the “Sketch-Book,” “an 
excellent preparative.” What serious 
discussions and absorbing narratives of 
adventure used to beguile us on the 
deep! How interesting to watch the 
wind and weather! What a pleasing 
sight to our impatient eyes were the 
studding sails! How many harmless 
jests and how much true companion- 
ship enlivened the hours! What gal- 
lant emulation toward the fair women, 
and political, scientific, and literary 
arguments and illustrations among the 
other sex in their graver talk! A 
schule of porpoises, a wreck, a fog, a 
calm; whist, shuffleboard, the dance 
of the emigrants, on a féte day, round 
the capstan; speaking a lonely craft, 
hearing sailors’ yarns at the bows on 
starry nights; fresh fish on the Banks; 
and, at last, the pilot, the longed-for 
shores, the farewells, and debarkation— 
all made up a quiet interlude between 
the Old and New Worlds, which to 
thoughtful hearts was benign. And 
then, what a noble race were those 
American packet-captains! gentlemen 
to the core, excellent navigators, in- 
trepid seamen, urbane, honest, social, 
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yet with adequate self-respect and self- 
reliance, often they became the life-long 
friends of their passengers. How Les- 
lie praised Captain Morgan! how Mrs, 
Wood welcomed Captain Holdredge! 
and how Jenny Lind sang for Captain 
West! Many a heart bled secretly at 
the recent sad demise of the venerable 
Depeyster, so long the faithful and fa- 
vorite Governor of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor. He used to come to my state- 
room, as I lay ill in the berth, and, sit- 
ting on the floor, peel oranges to regale 
and tell sea-tales to cheer me. And 
when, at the end of our voyage, he 
himself became ill at Paris, I sat by his 
couch and wrote letters at his dicta- 
tion—real sailors’ letters they were— 
directions to his mate about tidying up 
the ship, laying in the cargo, taking 
care of the seamen; and real love-let- 
ters to his wife, telling her of the nice 
arm-chair he had bought for the dear 
old man at home, and the beautiful 
little lace-cap for the “ expected one.” 
The very dependence on the elements 
then realized was a good discipline, 
and the uncertain period of the voyage 
a motive for social amenity. Travel- 
lers were less in number, and more se- 
lect ; and therefore it was that my 
good old captain rehearsed every joke, 
incident, and personage of that long- 
past trip, as if it were a thing of yes- 
terday. And the same abbreviation of 
time, and social as well as thoughtful 
opportunities, has followed the course 
of land-travel ; as stage-coach and dili- 
gence have given place to car-trains, 
and little knots of isolated countrymen, 
and gradual approaches to and patient 
sojourns at renowned localities have 
become replaced by swift migrations 
and caravans of eager, dlasé, or self- 
absorbed pilgrims. 

So extensive and continuous has been 
the migration since the triumphant 
close of the War for the Union, that the 
Americans more than occupy the place 
once exclusively held by the English 
colonies on the Continent. Even in~ 


Paris their predominance has attracted 
the notice of the journalists, and, with 
the prestige of our redeemed national- 
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ity, has led to discussions and descrip- 
tions of our traits, manners, and ten- 
dencies, as if, all at once, a new species 
had floated within the ken of these 
vivacious but superficial social analysts. 
Nor is this prevalence of our country- 
men and women confined to the French 
metropolis; there were four hundred 
Anglo-Americans at a Christmas-party 
in Rome this winter, and nearly as 
many attended the preaching of a New 
York clergyman one Sunday at Dres- 
den. With the exception of those who 
seek health or educational advantages, 
who are largely in the minority, these 
absentees are chiefly restless pleasure- 
seekers, and include every degree of 
social refinement, culture, ignorance, 
character, and pretension; but they are, 
as a body, inadequately representative 
of and perversely untrue to the higher 
principles, whether political or social, of 
our national traditions and distinction. 
Well says a piquant French critic (André 
Leo) of and to them: “ Your hospital- 
ity, audacity, your enterprise and im- 
mense works, are left behind you at 
home. What you do bring to Europe, 
above all, are the pretensions of your 
infant aristocracy; and although your 
chronicler has met among you warm 
hearts and cultivated minds, he cannot 
find in your idlers the great motive- 
power of your race.” 

And this suggests how much of 
manly consolation there remains for 
those whom circumstances, if not will, 
keep at home. To every true man and 
woman, to every faithful citizen, there 
is a sphere of usefulness, a range of 
influence, an opportunity, which only his 
own country can yield. In many in- 
stances, he is as much bound in love 
and honor there to work and wait, to 
watch, endure, aid, comfort, and live, 
as is the soldier, pilot, physician, or 
any other recognized social guide and 
guard. Moreover, there is a great 
scope, here and now, not only for en- 
terprise, progress, and political regene- 
ration, but for enlightened citizenship, 
for private benignity. A national life 
preserved through such enormous sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure, is surely 
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worth elevating into “ victorious clear- 
ness,” concentrating into efficient har- 
mony, refining, by all that wealth can 
bring of art and culture of knowledge, 
taste, and intellectual sympathy. “How 
can your young men desert such a coun- 
try?” asked a titled European of me, 
in a distinguished assembly. He was 
absorbed in the study of our institu- 
tions—what he deemed the peerless 
opportunities here afforded by nature, 
freedom, and faith, for the amelioration 
of humanity—and he deemed it effemi- 
nate to seek pleasure abroad, when lofty 
duty could be done at home, sighing, 
as he felt his own aspirations quelled 
by traditional clogs, popular ignorance, 
and military despotism, and confessing 
a sense of envy towards the young and 
educated of this republic, whose minds 
were free to think and utter, and their 
lives free to shape themselves into 
brave individuality and civic useful- 
ness. Puerile to this experienced but 
liberal foreigner seemed the American 
appetite for European pastime. To 
him, the air of courts was’ sickening— 
imperial blandishments an insult to 
manhood—a round of sights weari- 
some; while the atmosphere and im- 
pulse of the New World, its vast ma- 
terial, its rapid development, its cosmo- 
politan elements, its large scope, and 
the means and method offered to every 
intrepid soul and accomplished mind 
to emerge thereby from -egotistic to 
humanitarian use and beauty, were to 
him a grave responsibility and noble 
inspiration. 

The truth is, this vibrating between 
Europe and America involves no little 
conflict of wisdom and pleasure, duty 
and expediency. Habits of life, tastes, 
social and local attachments, are not 
changed in mature years without great 
risk, nor, in early life, without unset- 
tling some desirable tendencies. Many 
years ago I sojourned with a pleasant 
American family resident on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. A more cheerful 
household, rational and agreeable centre 
of life, and charming surroundings, it 
is difficult to imagine. The old palazzo 
overlooked the Straits of Messina, and 
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from its balconies it was a constant pas- 
time to watch the exquisite tints on the 
opposite mountains of Calabria, the 
graceful sails that flitted over the blue 
waters, the torchlight of the fisherman 
after nightfall, and the comedy of life 
at sunset in the street below. Within 
the hospitable domicile, American com- 
forts were combined with the luxuries 
of Southern Europe. The best native 
wines on the sideboard were cooled by 
the snows of Etna; the odor of oranges 
and citrons made the air fragrant ; figs, 
melons, prickly pears, grapes, and all 
the fruits of that semi-tropical region 
made the dessert a feast of Pomona; 
while books, journals, an American 
tutor for the children, the families of 
English merchants, and an occasional 
traveller's society, kept alive all the 
best associations of home. A multitude 
of servants made household economies 
and arrangements rather an amusement 
than a solicitude; while a fine climate 
rendered mere life pleasurable. And 
yet our conversation continually came 
round to the question, whether it was 


not wise for these household gods, so 
delightfully enshrined, to be trans- 


planted to their native soil? The 
children were growing up; this was 
not their country; it was no place for 
an Anglo-Saxon to marry and die in. 
Well, a year or two hence was time 
enough to decide, &., &c. The other 
day I heard of the return of these 
exiles, and found them eligibly estab- 
lished in a fashionable quarter of the 
city, and glad to talk over old times 
with their guest of those days. They 
had postponed coming home, loth to 
quit their independent and pleasant life 
on those beautiful shores; but the war 
made them, like so many others, feel 
how dear their country was, and they 
longed to have a home there. But it 
was only to find themselves in a land 
of strangers, with no associations of 
neighborhood, no habitudes of inter- 
course, no tested social relations, and 
too old to form new ties,—-on the 
whole, a forlorn jinale. On the other 
hand, two very congenial members of a 
friendly circle here were an old Scotch 
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lady and a retired Marseilles merchant. 
The former came to America thirty years 
ago in consequence of her husband’s 
misfortunes ; the latter, because he had 
married one of our fair countrywomen, 
who wished to live among her kindred. 
Both made and kept friends, and found 
much happiness here; but the burden 
of their song was the “old country.” 
One. boasted of the Edinburgh coteries 
in the days of Wilson and Jeffrey ; and 
the other regretted his villa near Mar- 
seilles, and the genial companions with 
whom he dined, played écarte, and dis- 
cussed the markets and the music of 
the day. The dream of both was to 
return and enjoy the evening of life 
where its dawn was so propitious, 
Their wish has been gratified, their 
purpose fulfilled, but not their antici- 
pations. To them also thirty years has 
changed the old home; familiar faces 
have disappeared ; social consideration 
is no longer theirs; they miss the sun- 
shine, bustle, cosmopolitan friendliness, 
and the energy of Gotham, without find- 
ing the old charm that made their 
youth so pleasant beyond the sea. Nor 
are such anomalous results confined 
to those whom habit has rendered in- 
capable of adaptation to new experi- 
ences, A fine-looking and accomplished 
American youth, gifted with decided 
mechanical talent, who from infancy to 
manhood had dwelt in Italy, arrived 
here, a few months ago, to follow the 
vocation of an engineer. He was en- 
gaged at once in a large and prosper- 
ous establishment, and his superiority, 
as far as knowledge and manners are 
concerned, acknowledged ; but he was 
so destitute of that hardihood, self- 
reliance, efficiency, or, to use the vul- 
gar term, smartness, which is our requi- 
site for success, that he could not com- 
pete with inferior rivals, or put himself 
en rapport with the employés, and so 
abandoned the enterprise, to return to 
the more effeminate and graceful life 
whose influence had unfitted him to 
cope with his energetic countrymen. 
It is in view of such frequent examples 
that we advocate an education adapted 
to the place as well as the career in 
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view. If a boy is to earn his subsist- 
ence in America, let him grow up there, 
and become early habituated to the life, 
the discipline, and the exigencies of 
the country; and if the duty and des- 
tiny of a native citizen is inevitably 
identified with this country, let his vis- 
its abroad be recreative and casual, and 
not so prolonged as to alienate his sym- 
pathies- and incongruously modify his 
habits. 

It is perhaps too much taken for 
granted, that European travel is of 
necessity a means of gracious develop- 
ment and esthetic culture. That it 
may be so to an indefinite degree, and 
often in a felicitous manner, is, indeed, 
true; but that it is often so, the most 
casual observation disproves. Indeed, 
nothing has so impressed us with 
a conviction of the supremacy of in- 
stinct over circumstances, of natural 
character over external influences, of 
blood over conventional discipline, as 
the intact state of mental scope and 
moral disposition wherewith so many 
of our errant countrymen return to their 
native land, from a tour or sojourn 
abroad. How few have any clear reve- 
lation of fresh experience—any genuine 
fruits of observation—any new grace 
of soul or refinements of knowledge, to 
attest their foreign life, their commun- 
ion with unfamiliar forms of natural 
beauty, immortal art, original society, 
or historical associations! How quickly 
they resume the old tone of feeling, the 
normal routine of limited interests and 
unaspiring thrift! Much is said of the 
auspicious memories of a European 
pilgrimage—and dear they are and 
must be to the earnest and imaginative ; 
but such benign treasures are not gar- 
nered by flitting from city to city, rush- 
ing round cathedrals and galleries, with 
guide-book in hand, gaping at medie- 
val edifices or classic ruins under the 
nose of a loquacious valet de place— 
“living in one’s trunks,” with no time 
to realize what the vision but glances 
at, no repose of, mind to assimilate 
beauty, no patient of soul to contem- 
plate new truth, and make fresh revela- 
tions of nature and humanity a cher- 
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ished possession forever. These are 
exceptional results, born of character, 
not will; of taste, not audacity; of 
idealism, not indifference. And so of 
the linguistic advantages. Doubtless 
the more tongues one has mastered, the 
better, as a means of knowledge and a 
medium of communication; but what a 
melancholy farce is the smattering of 
foreign languages with comparative 
ignorance of one’s own; the verbal 
fluency without the ideas and principles 
whereof speech is the exponent! Two 
of the most consistent, contented, use- 
ful, honored, and complete Americans 
we have known, remarkable for intel- 
lectual activity, efficiency, and enjoy- 
ment, and felicity as well as force of 
expression, were wholly nurtured and 
disciplined by English literature, which 
had been the study of their lives—the 
congenial mental pabulum of their 
bright, free, and faithful Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence; compared to which, the 
vague, dreamy, inconsequent minds of 
some, who have lived for years on beer 
and metaphysics in Germany, or caught 
the superficial and selfish veneering of 
French life, seemed unmanly and de- 
nationalized in comparison. We do not 
desire to depreciate any thorough for- 
eign culture adapted to the individual, 
and pursued with a definite object, but 
we protest against the aimless and sur- 
face acquisitions and shallow philology 
which is so often substituted for good 
sense, good principles, and good Eng- 
lish ; and we believe an American youth 
thus equipped, cultivating his native 
soil, and owning his paternal acres in 
peace and honor, is a nobler scion of his 
race, more of a true man and privileged 
citizen, than any of the blasé youths 
whose rich fathers seem satisfied when 
they can spike a little German or 
French, yet acquire no defined intel- 
lectual tastes, no self-reliant mental dis- 
cipline or scope. The truth is, in the 
last analysis, it is character that human 
beings want; it is independent faith 
and freedom, not facility of utterance 
and diffused sympathies, nerveless self- 
complacency and vagabond gleanings. 
There is no more common or perverse 
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fallacy of the human mind, than the 
belief that happiness, or even peace 
and progress, are dependent on locality. 
From Horace to Hamlet, from Milton 
to Richter, all the philosophers of the 
world have responded to human con- 
sciousness, in declaring that the indi- 
vidual mind is our kingdom; that we 
cannot change our natures with our 
whereabouts; that heaven and hell are 
within, And so it is that he who wan- 
ders without a sense of beauty, without 
a sense of right, without a craving for 
knowledge, or a sympathy with human- 
ity, or a thirst for truth—without the 
armor each must forge for his own soul, 
‘the prefatory culture which makes new 
scenes intelligible, or the insight where- 
by only the latent interest of experience 
is revealed—wanders in vain, European 
travel is a great recreative resource ; it 
takes the crook out of the back, and 
plants a rose on the pale cheek of the 
overtasked American, who has fairly 
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earned his holiday, and thoroughly 
enjoys it accordingly. In many a Ro- 
man studio and Paris hospital and Ger- 
man University-town, our noble country- 
men are now toiling bravely in voca- 
tions dear to their hearts, and which 
have or will reflect honor on their native 
land; and in Switzerland, or England, 
many a conscientious parent is availing 
him or herself of choice educational 
advantages, and, at the same time, con- 
serving the domestic and national cul- 
ture of honor for their children. <A few 
also wisely profit by the economical pos- 
sibilities of, the Old World; a few ac- 
complished and high-principled Ameri- 
cans represent us auspiciously at foreign 
courts, and a few cultivated men and 
women wisely use and gracefully ex- 
hibit the traditional principles of our 
young republic in the social circles of 
Europe. It is not of such, but of the 
butterflies and drones, that we speak, as 
“ going abroad ” to no good purpose. 


HYMN OF NIAGARA. 


(CHORIAMBIC.) 


Here stand ! here from the flood, raving unceasingly, 
Hoarse, shrill murmurs arise ; shrill as the wind, when it 
Roars through the trees stripped of their foliage, 

Singing its wild anthem of liberty. 


With these come to the ear, ever at intervals, 
Quick notes, rattling and sharp; like the artillery 


Heard when a storm, driving up rapidly, 
Crashes the oaks down with its thunderbolts. 





Now rise, muffled in mist, rolling up heavily, 

Deep tones, awfully grand, shaking the earth, as they 
Swell like the low bass of the thunder-storm, 
Heard by the strained ear of the listener. 


Thus float over the mist ever in harmony 

Three tones, joyous and free, forming Niagara’s 
Anthem of praise, new every moment, yet 
Changeless as time, old as eternity. 
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One act, at least, of those who devised 
a Southern Confederacy, is creditable to 
them—the inserting of an article in their 
proposed Constitution making the re- 
tention of office permanent during good 
behavior and capacity. In the rage for 
amendments at present, if this one—— 
but it were idle to dream of it. All our 
politicians of all parties are interested 
in the preservation of the nuisance. 
Nevertheless one of the very, most im- 
portant reforms possible lies in this di- 
rection. 

It is worth while to go back and 
ascertain, if we can, when this defect in 
our Constitution first became noticeable. 
Inherent, I fear, in our political system, 
in the early days of the republic it did 
not openly crop out. Most of the first 
appointments under the government of 
the United States were given to those 
who had done the people service in ciwl 
or military positions during the Revolu- 
tionary War. They were men of char- 
acter, and an office was looked upon as 
a berth for life, barring malfeasance or 
inability to perform the duties. So, to 
a great extent, it continued till the close 
of John Quincy Adams’ administration. 

Up to the year 1822, General Andrew 
Jackson was “ the hero of New Orleans.” 
Then he loomed into the political hori- 
zon. In 1824, being a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, he 
wrote to George Kremer, a member of 
the House of Representatives, in refer- 
ence to a correspondence which had pre- 
viously passed between Mr. Monroe and 
himself. 

My advice to the President was, that in the se- 
lection of his Cabinet, he should act upon principles 
like these: onsider himself the head of a nation, 
not of a party; that he should have around him 
the best talents the country could afford, without 
regard to the sectional divisions; and should, in 
his selection, seek after men of probity, virtue, ca- 
pacity, and firmness; and in this way he would go 
far to eradicate those feelings which, on former 
occasions, threw so many obstacles in the way of 
government, and be enabled, perhaps, to unite a 
people heretofore politically divided. 

o 


The above was published, and sound- 
ed truly magnanimous. It was an ex- 
cellent campaign document. But cir- 
cumstances alter cases. When Andrew 
Jackson, five years later, became Presi- 
dent (the fur meantime having been 
assiduously rubbed the wrong way), 
action did not by any means accomplish 
implied promise. Yet, to the last mo- 
ment, even political adversaries had a 
doubting faith. On the second day of 
March, 1829, two days before the inau- 
guratiop, Daniel Webster wrote home 
from the Capital: “ Probably, General 
Jackson will make some removals, but 
I think not a great many immediately. 
But we shall soon see.” Sure enough, 
the “ godlike Daniel” soon saw with all 
his eyes. Not having the gift of proph- 
ecy, evidently he little foresaw that a 
new broom was coming in—a broom 
made of hickory slivers indeed. 

Andrew Jackson possessed the faculty 
of so identifying a cause with himself, 
that opposition to his advocacy became 
defiance of abstract right. That was 
the light in which he looked at things. 
Should not he, therefore, the patriotic 
man, hero of New Orleans, the Horse- 
Shoe Bend, and Talladega, having pow- 
er, give a lesson to bad men? Without 
question. 

So it came about that President Jack- 
son originated the system of official pro- 
scription which is now the curse of the 
country. For the permanent interest of 
these United States, he had better have 
lost the battles of Talladega, The Horse- 
Shoe Bend, and New Orleans, than have 
lived to do it. 

For fourteen years, from 1824 to 18388, 
the Navy Agent’s Office for the city of 
New York was kept in a room of an 
old house—old by comparison—at the 
southeast corner of Whitehall and Stone 
streets; and it is through this room, 
now itself gone, that I am enabled to 
furnish to the public some glimpses 
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of official life as it was, a generation 
ago. 

The simple fact of a man’s keeping 
his business office in his dwelling marks 
the lapse of years; for, at that time, it 
was customary enough in New York. 

I pause, briefly to describe the apart- 
ment itself. The rear room on Stone- 
street in the first story, occupying the 
northeast corner of the house, afforded 
the accommodation necessary for the 
business of the Agency. It had an in- 
dependent entrance through a vestibule 
on Stone-street, and was amply supplied 
with windows, two on the rear piazza 
(one of which was cut to the floor), and 
two on the street. Between the latter 
was the fireplace. Besides the door of 
entrance for the public, there gas one 
into the hall of the house, and another 
into the dining-room. Flanking this 


last on one side, stretched, nearly to the 
ceiling, and quite to the hall-partition, 
a gaunt white press with glass. doors 
lined with faded and dusty moreen. It 
was a fixture, and contained the state 


dinner-set. On the other side, the half 
of the room was railed off for the use of 
the clerks. Ranges of pigeon-holes, and 
heavy old-fashioned desks to write at, 
standing, furnished this portion of the 
office, the rear windows of which were, 
in summer, doubly shaded by the piazza 
and the grape-vines which embowered 
it. Altogether it was a home-like place 
to do business in, and the occupants 
were not debarred the pleasant sounds 
of domestic supply from the street, the 
warwhoop of the milkman, and the 
wail of the sweet-potato peddler—and 
even, when the side-windows were open, 
the sizzling of cookery in the kitchen 
below. 

James K. Paulding was the Navy 
Agent, George L. Storer his chief clerk, 
confidant, and stand-by. It is of the 
latter in particular that I snatch the op- 
portunity to put on record a slight 
memorial ; for if it be true (and it 7s), 
that he who does his duty in “ the sta- 
tion unto which it has pleased God to 
call” him is preéminently the man of 
desert, then should not this gentleman 
be altogether forgotten. He did the 
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business of the Government promptly, 
efficiently, and with unimpeachable rec- 
titude. Every body respected, and we 
boys loved, him. Did he not draw for 
us—in no mean style of art, either— 
vessels of all sorts, and without number ? 
Can I not see two of them now—a sloop, 
tearing along on the wind, with a big 
“bone in her mouth?”—and a bark, 
slamming right out of the paper, bows 
on, and flinging the spray merrily be- 
fore her as she comes? Did we not 
once in a while make a foray upon that 
store of unwritten letter-backs which he 
so carefully and conscientiously saved ? 
And, to say it all in few words, was he 
not about the nicest and best man that 
ever lived? I think he was.- 

But let me get back to what I really 
set about to tell. James K. Paulding 
was appointed Navy Agent in 1824, by 
President Monroe, and was continued 
in office by John Quincy Adams. His 
political ideas were much of the Jack- 
sonian type. It does not appear there- 
fore, that, during the General’s first 
term, the question of ousting him was 
raised. But by the end of four years 
the change of policy with regard to 
office-holders began fairly to develop its 
natural sequence; that is to say, the 
system of taxing place-men for the po- 
litical support of those who hold the 
appointing or continuing power. 

During the fall elections of 1832 this 
was extensively put into practice; and 
was tried upon Paulding, amongst oth- 
ers. The following letters and state- 
ment convey the result. 


J. K, PAULDING TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 


New York, 30th December, 1832. 

There is a strong rumour here that efforts are 
making at Washington to supersede me in my of- 
fice, in favor of ——. * * I know not 
whether the rumour has any foundation or not, but 
if the President has any desire to give my office to 
another person, my being apprised of the fact will 
at once decide me to send in my resignation, as I 
should from that moment consider its tenure dis- 
graceful. 

Perhaps your friendly intimacy with Mr. McLane 
may enable you to ascertain the truth as relates to 
this matter. You may show him this letter if you 
think proper. 


It seems that Mr. Paulding had been 


called upon by a sub-committee of “ The 
‘ 
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General Republican Committee” for a 
contribution to the expenses of the 
presidential election of 1832, and, after 
some explanation as to the purposes for 
which the money was to be used, had 
given twenty dollars. On the 8d of 
January, 1833, this sum was returned to 
him by their treasurer, in a letter con- 
cluding with these words: 


As you are reported by the gentleman to whom 
you paid the small amount herewith enclosed to 
you, to have done so with great reluctance, and to 
have expressed doubts as to the propriety of the 
expenditure of money for such purposes, with an 
express declaration that you would not hold office 
under an administration whose friends required 
contributions for even printing and distributing 
tickets— 

The Committee consider they can not with pro- 
pricty accept your contribution. 

Mr. Paulding responded on the 4th 
of January— 

* j\** * — It is true that, under an impres- 
sion that this money was, at least in part, expended 
in keeping open house and treating the voters, 
thereby destroying the purity of our elections, I 
did declare that “if I could not hold office without 
the necessity of contributing to a purpose of that 
kind, I was perfectly willing to resign it.” On 
being, however, sct right as to the objects to which 
the contributions were applied, I gave at once 
what I thought proper. Perhaps the Committee 
may think I did not give enough; but upon the 
whole, a man is generally the best judge of his own 
affairs. 

Here certainly was “ flat blasphemy,” 
and enough to justify condign punish- 
ment. Accordingly, Paulding wrote to 
Irving again, 7th January, 1833— 


My DEAR WASHINGTON: 

Ihave been extremely gratified with your two 
letters, and especially the last, assuring me of the 
General’s good opinion, which I value as highly as 
his good offices. You are right as to the fine old 
fellow, there is no pettifogging about him, and he 
smacks more of the true game than any public man 
I have ever known. 

If he has heard nothing on the subject I wrote to 
you about, he probably will soon. I understand 
the whole Republican General Committee, which is 
a body to which all office-holders, except Sam. 
Swartwout and myself, look up with fear and trem- 
bling, have signed a recommendation for my re- 
moval, because I would not waste my moncy to as- 
sist them in keeping open house, and debauching 
the voters at elections. They are making mighty 
efforts to dispossess me I hear. 


The sequel of this story I accidentally 
learned from the late George P. Morris, 
who had a fund of anecdote accumu- 
lated from long experience of notabili- 
ties and association with distinguished 
men, which he would occasionally draw 
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upon in a very lively and entertaining 
way. He was himself at the time a 
member of the “ Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Committee,” or whatever it was at 
that day styled, and so, in a measure, 
behind the scenes, It seems that a Mr. 
J. was the party who had called on Mr. 
Paulding, and “reported” him, and 
that he was a great man in the General 
Republican Committee—chairman per- 
haps. At all events, he went to Wash- 
ington, with others, about the business; 
and, when an interview had been ob- 
tained with the President, .was the 
spokesman in their complaint. As soon 
as Old Hickory caught the drift of the 
oration, he rose, and straightened him- 
self: ‘Stop, Mr. J. Mr. Paulding’s ap- 
pointment is one of those that is not to 
be disturbed.” 

We all know what committees, con- 
gressional’ or other, did on such occa- 
sions in the case of General Jackson— 
they accepted his decision as the fiat of 
destiny, and said no more; at least, to 
his face. 

Perhaps the President retained in his 
memory a correspondence which had 
taken place in 1829-1830, Amos Ken- 
dall, Fourth Auditor, had made a report 
in 1829, containing severe strictures on 
certain practices of Navy Agents. Mr. 
Paulding took offence thereat, and 
wrote directly to General Jackson on 
the subject. Here is the President’s 
reply, in that great sprawling hand of 
his, and no doubt written with his fam- 
ous big pen. 


WasHIncTonN, January 7, 1830. 

Dr Sir, On the receipt of your letter of the 29th 
ulto., I thought it but justice to you and Mr. Ken- 
dall that I should lay it before him, knowing as I 
did, that your conduct as Navy Agent had rec’d 
his entire approbation. 

I now have the pleasure to inclose you his letter 
to me returning the papers I had laid before him: 
and am very respectfully your most ob’t servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Mr. J. K. Paulding, 
Navy Agent, N. York. 
Kendall’s letter, enclosed, is dated 
Fourts Avprror’s OFrrice, 
5th January, 1830. 

Sir, I have read so much of Mr. Paulding’s letter 
to you as speaks of my report, with surprise. I 
expected sensitiveness in some of those employed in 
the naval service; but not in Mr. Paulding. The 
part of my report to which he takes exception is 
thus worded : 
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“ Who would doubt that the Navy Agents paid 
out for house-rent, clerk-hire, &c., &c., the sums 
which have been allowed them under those names ? 
Yet such is not the fact—at least in many in- 
stances.”’ 

When I penned these sentences, Mr. Paulding 
was in my mind’s eye; for he was the only Agent, 
so far as I knew, who has been in the habit of ren- 
dering vouchers for these expenditures, or a con- 
siderable portion of them, and his was the only 
known case which would have prevented my mak- 
ing the assertion general. He does me great in- 
justice, therefore, in supposing that I intended to 
cast any reflection upon him. 

But I did not intend to reflect on any of the Navy 
Agents. These charges have been made by them 
in pursuance of regulations communicated to them 
from the Navy Department. It isthe Department, 
and not the Agents, which I hold to be responsible 
for systematizing falsehood in public accounts and 
demoralizing all around. 

I deem Mr. Paulding to be one of the most hon- 
est, faithful, and correct public men I have ever 
known, and that it is fortunate for the government 
that a man of such strict integrity has held the 
Agency at New York during “the worst of times.” 

But when I entered this office I determined to do 
justice to the country, regardless of men. The 
truth must be told, or what hope have we of re- 
form? To make the administration pure is my only 
aim, if I know my own heart. I hope that I shall 
not, in the use of the means necessary to accom- 
plish so great a good, lose the friendship and respect 
of good men. It will give me pain if I do; but the 


truth must be told and justice must be done. I 
know I shall have your support in doing it, and if 
the time shall ever arrive when I cannot do it in 
office, I shall endeavortodoitow. * * * 
With reverence and respect, 
Your friend, &c., 
Amos KenpDAtt. 


The President. 


This explanation, no doubt, was sat- 
isfactory to Mr. Paulding. To make an 
ending of the Navy Agency, I relate an 
anecdote also told me by General Mor- 
ris. Mr. Paulding was appointed by 
President Monroe, and held his position 
during part of his second ‘term, the 
whole of John Quincy Adams’, the two 
terms of General Jackson, and about a 
year under Mr. Van Buren; in all, some- 
thing over fourteen years. When he 
went out of the office in 1838, and his 
accounts were made up, there was found 
to be a deficit of one cent; “ which ”— 
“the brigadier” reported him as declar- 
ing—“TI paid up in specie, without call- 
ing on my bondsmen.” 

Mr. Paulding left the Navy Agency 
of New York to fill the position of Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the United States, 
Let us glance for a moment at him 
when he had become himself a dispenser 
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of patronage. His remarks in his let- 
ters to Irving and Kemble are caustic 
enough. For example: 
J. K. PAULDING TO GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE. 
Wasuinerton, 22d July, 1838, 
Yesterday some dozen very respectable persons 
came up in the steamboat to beg the situation of 
keeper of the powder-house at Norfolk, worth some 
forty dollars a month ; and this before I had heard 
of the death of the old incumbent! Certainly we 
are a mighty office-secking people. 


J. K. PAULDING TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Wasuineoron, 24th Dec., 1838. 

The twenty-six States and Territories stand ar- 
rayed like so many sturdy beggars, each clamoring 
for a share of the loaves and fishes, and making 
the smallest office a State affair. For my part I 
have not yet had but one solitary chance of con- 
sulting my inclinations in these matters, and then 
a whole State rose against it, because he was not 
exactly themanitdesired. * * * * 
I have not forgot , but the Lord only knows 
when anything will offer suitable for him, and if it 
should, whether it will not be snatched away by 
some hungry State delegation. 


In a subsequent letter to the same, he 
writes in regard to Purserships— 

These are great loaves and fishes, which are con- 
tested for by whole States in a body. 
You have no idea how the delegations scramble for 
these crumbs, and how difficult it is to parry them. 

Just before the presidential election 
of November, 1840, when it appeared 
probable that Mr. Van Buren would be 
defeated, he wrote : 


J. K. PAULDING TO GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE. 


WasaineTon, 12th Oct., 1840. 

I shall have no cause of regret in retiring from an 
office, neither the honours or emoluments of which 
afford any counterbalance to the labors and vexa- 
tions it imposes, and the abuse which it entails upon 
me. In times like these, and probably in all future 
times, no man ina high public station can expect 
to have either his acts or his motives fairly appre- 
ciated. I therefore look forward to a speedy retire- 
ment, should such be the event of the struggle, 
not only without regret, but with a pleasing antici- 
pation of peace, quict, and leisure for the few re- 
maining years of my life. 

Mr. Paulding eventually retired to 
Dutchess County, New York, and there 
died. I recur for a moment tothe Navy 
Agency. He had left Mr. Storer as 
chief clerk in the office, and there that 
gentleman remained in the same capa- 
city under several principals, being in 
effect the manager of the official busi- 
ness. Of him Paulding had written to 
Kemble, March 8d, 1838: “You can 
assure Mr. Woodbury of the implicit 
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confidence which may be placed in 
Storer.” This was the recommendation 
even as late as that. I suppose now it 
would be—he is the nephew of Hardfist 
the striker, and has great influence in 
Mackerelville. 

One autumn morning, in 1853, the 
following letter came to hand. 


GEORGE L,. STORER TO J. K. PAULDING. 


New York, Oct. 3, 1853. 

* j** *  Asitis, I have the mortification 
to inform you that on Friday, 30th, at the close of 
the business hour, without premonition or expecta- 
tion, I was oe eee to resign. I am among the 
dismissed. * After forty years and 
four months af laborious service, I go out as rich 
as I went in—poor, except the little patrimony of 
my wiie—the partial management and trust of 
some fifty millions of money has not made me rich, 
and I have remained too long there for my own in- 
terest ; but the world is: large enough even for an 
old man to begin life anew. The days of your 
Agency were the halcyon days of my business life, 
and I look back upon them and the associations of 
Whitchall-street with the utmost pleasure. I have 
taken the liberty of writing a line to my excellent 
friend Captain Paulding at Washington, requesting 
him, if need be, to speak of me as I am known to 
him. It may not be necessary; but injurious rep- 
resentations may have been made, and to me an 
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unsullied name is as dear as life. Enough, my 
dear sir, about myself. And now how do you and 
yours do? I certainly think of you every day with 
happy memory. The evening of your life is like a 
perpetual Indian Summer, surrounded by those you 
love, in a retreat so entirely to your tastes. My 
best regards to them all. 
Respectfully, and very, very truly, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
Gerd. L, Storer. 


So much for one of the most amiable 
and upright men that ever lived. In 
any other country than this paradise of 
official incompetents he would have 
been placed at the head 6f the office, as 
he deserved, long before the period of 
his summary discharge as a subordi- 
nate. 

And now, even if the foregoing mat- 
ters are not very important in them- 
selves, is there not a moral in it all ? 

We have seen what office once was. 
What office is now is too notorious for 
any one to pretend ignorance. The 
question is this: How long—-how long 
can republican government exist, when 
wide-spread corruption is cankering its 
soul ? 


, 


FENIANISM—WHY IS IT? 


Tue right of rebellion against a bad 
government, when peaceable means of 
redress have failed, is not to be de- 


nied, by any American at least. Our 
complaint against England, in 1861, 
was that our government was not a bad 
one, and that the rebels against it had 
not exhausted the means of peaceable 
redress that laid within their reach, for 
the redress of their fancied or real inju- 
ries; but that, nevertheless, England 
cheered them on in their revolt. Can it 
now be said that England’s government 
of Ireland—or, more accurately speak- 
ing, Ireland’s government of herself 
through the machinery of the British 
Parliament—is not a bad government ; 
that, on the contrary, it is a good gov- 
ernment, aside from a few grievances 
that England has long been anxious to 
remove; that the evils of which Ireland 
complains have been the painful and 


anxious study of England’s best states- 
men for many years, and they would 
long since have been removed, had the 
Irish people themselves been able to 
agree upon the remedy they would 
accept; but that, nevertheless, we cheer 
a faction of these people on in their 
revolt? The well-known sarcasm of 
Rochefoucauld, that in the misfortune 
of our friends there is something not 
unpleasant to ourselves, may be even 
more forcibly true when applied to 
nations than to individuals; and still, 
while we may not be unable to repress 
a smile at the distress of England at 
this moment, we would be loth to say a 
word, or perform an act, that would 
heighten that distress, were it not that 
among us there lurks a belief, or at least 
an impression, vague and ill-defined 
perhaps, but still potent, that Ireland is 
entitled to commiseration and sympathy 
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just as Crete is, or as Poland, Hungary, 
or Italy were. If we may disclaim (as, 
in behalf of the cultivated classes in 
America, outside of those circles ruled 
by Irish-American modes of thought, 
we are sure we may) the lower motives 
at which we have only glanced as sug- 
gesting possible reasons for the Fenian 
sympathy that exists among us, we are 
thrown back upon the hypothesis that 
this sympathy is born from the belief 
that Ireland is an oppressed nation, 
rightfully and nobly struggling for its 
freedom ; and it may be well to ascer- 
tain whether this belief is founded on 
any thing more substantial than the 
laments of Irish poets, the romances of 
Trish novelists, and the declamations of 
Irish politicians. And as the grievances 
of a people may sometimes be measured 
by the efforts they make to redress them, 
let us recall what the Fenian movement, 
in Ireland and England, has accom- 
plished during the past year. 

In the middle of the second month of 
last year there was an_ ill-planned, 


trivial, and luckless rising in the wild 
country between Killarney and the 


Atlantic. The insurgents, whose exact 
numbers were never ascertained, were 
driven into the forests by the soldiers 
sent against them, and there mysterious- 
ly disappeared. A month later, on the 
night of Shrove-Tuesday, there was a 
much larger gathering of bands, some 
of -which were armed with revolvers 
and rifles, and others only with pikes 
and shillalahs, in the neighborhood of 
Dublin and Limerick Junction —the 
strategic notion of the movement appa- 
rently being, that, if the capital and the 
intersection of the southern railroads 
were in the hands of the insurgents, 
Ireland would be conquered. The band 
nearest Dublin, which numbered a thou- 
sand men, was routed at Tallaght by a 
handful of soldiers supported by a 
detachment of the constabulary force ; 
on the line between Dublin and Cork 
the public barracks were attacked, but, 
save in a few instances, their garrisons 
repulsed the assault ; and an army of the 
Queen’s troops at Limerick Junction 
prevented the anticipated attack upon 
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that point from being made. The 
weather took the Queen’s side; severe 
cold, with storms of sleet and snow, 
prevailed ; and the wretched insurgents, 
destitute of shelter, without provisions, 
and having, as it appeared, no general 
commander, vanished slowly from the 
hill-sides, sinking into unknown graves, 
or hiding themselves in their obscure 
hovels. The people of the country were 
not unfriendly to the Fenians, but 
neither did they evince a disposition 
to ally themselves with the movement. 
Secretly, and under cover of various 
pretences, they gave a dull sort of sym- 
pathy, provisions, and shelter ; but they 
were as careful not to commit them- 
selves to the cause of the insurgents, as 
were the inhabitants of Maryland to 
abstain from welcoming the rebel army 
of Lee when he led it to the field of 
Antietam, Many prisoners were made ; 
the more important of them were tried 
for their lives, and some of them were 
condemned to death. With wonderful 
unanimity and earnestness the “ best 
people” in the two islands implored 
the royal clemency for the condemned 
rebels; and at the last moment, when 
all hope had failed, the sentence of 
death was commuted to that of impris- 
onment for life. The Brotherhood now 
seemed to have changed its plans: no 
more revolts were attempted in Ireland ; 
but preparations were made for carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country. 
In February, indeed, an attempt had 
been made to seize Chester Castle, in 
which was stored a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition, but the enter- 
prise resulted in nothing; and from 
March to September the conspirators 
gave no outward and visible signs of 
the plots which they were concocting 
and the organizations they were perfect- 
ing. But on the 18th of September a 
startling proof not only of the existence, 
but of the strength, discipline, and 
devotion of the Brotherhood in Eng- 
land was given. Two men, of whose 
importance the authorities were wholly 
ignorant, were arrested in Manchester 
on suspicion of an offence not connected 
with Fenianism; an obscure warning 
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from a government spy in Dublin was 
partially acted upon and partially neg- 
lected; and the prisoners were being 
conveyed to jail, when in the open 
street, in open day, the prison-van in 
which they were confined was attacked 
by a band of forty armed men, a police- 
sergeant was killed, the door of the 
vehicle burst open, the prisoners re- 
leased, and their escape so cleverly 
covered that all attempts to rearrest 
them have failed. Twenty-three of the 
supposed Fenians engaged in this affair 
were seized; five of them were con- 
demned to death. The innocence of 
one of them was so apparent that he 
was pardoned; another was reprieved, 
and the remaining three were executed 
on the 23d of November, under circum- 
stances that gave to the scene an 
intensely dramatic and impressive char- 
acter, and reminded the few Americans 
who witnessed it of the martyrdom of 
John Brown in Virginia, All over 
Great Britain and Ireland there fol- 
lowed an outbreak of sympathy and 
lamentation for the three young men 
whose noblest act in life was the man- 
ner in which they met their death. 
Funeral processions, composed of tens 
of thousands of men and women, wear- 
ing the green, marched through almost 
every city ; masses for the repose of the 
souls of the dead were said in every 
cathedral and in almost every chapel 
of the Catholic church; the Dublin 
newspapers decked their columns with 
black, and filled them with eulogies of 
the “ martyrs,” and condemnations of 
the government ; until the Home Office, 
tardily and with apparent fear, ordered 
that these “ treasonous demonstrations” 
should cease. Then came the Clerken- 
well outrage—for which, if indeed the 
Brotherhood be responsible for it, of 
which there yet is doubt, no condemna- 
tion can be too severe; and,. following 
it in quick succession, the hundred 
other conspiracies, attacks, surprises, 
and alarms, which have affrighted Eng- 
land from its propriety. 

Now it cannot be said with any 
seriousness that the Irish people, in 
whose behalf this year’s work was per- 
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formed, are oppressed, in the sense that 
we use the word when speaking of 
Russia’s treatment of the Poles, or of 
the rule of Turkey in the island of 
Candia. The Fenians themselves, not 
to speak of Irishmen who are not Fe- 
nians, are in the full enjoyment of all 
the rights and privileges of other Brit- 
ish subjects, until they forfeit them by 
treasonable practices, or acts of murder 
and arson, as at Clerkenwell and Man- 
chester. The Poles are not treated as 
Russian subjects; and tf they were, 
what is the liberty of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg to that of London and Dub- 
lin? If a contrast should be attempted 
between the treatment of the Fenians 
when taken in arms against the British 
government, and that of the Poles or 
the Cretans when they fell into the 
hands of their oppressors, the distinc- 
tion will appear so wide that the com- 
parison is ridiculous. In the face of all 
that has been and can be said to the 
contrary, it is a fact which history will 
not fail to record when contemporary 
national jealousies are forgotten, that no 
Fenian has been put to death for a 
political offence properly so called. The 
crime for which Allen, Larkin, and 
O’Brien were hung was murder, just 
as the crime for which Booth was shot, 
and Mrs. Surratt, Atzeroth, Payne, and 
Harrold were executed, was murder, 
The murder of the police-constable 
was a political offence only in the sense 
that the murder of the President’ was a 
political cffence; and the same reason- 
ing that surrounds the three unhappy 
Irishmen hung at Manchester with the 
glory of political martyrdom, would 
make that obscure and dishonored grave 
in the Old Capitol Prison holy ground 
for all believers in State Rights and the 
constitutionality of secession. 

But Fenianism is explaimed, if not 
extenuated, by the assertion that there 
is “a void in the Irish heart,” arising 
from Ireland now possessing no objects 
of national reverence and attachment, 
but mourning over its lost nationality. 
This is poetical and touching, but is it 
true? Did Ireland ever possess an ex- 
istence, or has it a history, as one state 
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or one nation? and if not, do her peo- 
ple act rationally in pretending to 
mourn the loss of what they never 
enjoyed? If this imaginary and theo- 
tetical grief is a sufficient cause for dis- 
affection, how comes it that Scotland is 
so happy, contented, and prosperous, 
seeing that she not only retains fewer 
objects of national reverence and attach- 
ment than Ireland, but formerly had, 
and has therefore really lost, an inde- 
pendence and nationality that Ireland 
never possessed? Ireland is given a 
Viceroy to reign in state in Dublin, to 
spread his ensigns and spend his reve- 
nues in her capital; but Scotland sees 
Holyrood Palace empty and rotting, 
and the stone on which her almost 
interminable line of kings had sat to 
be crowned lies covered with dust be- 
neath the coronation-chair in West- 
minster Abbey. For four hundred 
years England and Scotland made fierce 
war upon each other as complete and 
independent kingdoms. Twelve gene- 
rations of bloodshed and devastation 
might surely leave as strong a feeling 
of alienation and resentment as the 
comparatively short and merciful pro- 
cess of the English settlement among 
the contending tribes of Ireland, and 
the expulsion of the Danes, who were 
masters of Ireland before England 
advanced over its green fields the 
hated standard of St. George. On the 
other hand, if it be said that time has 
healed the wounds of Scotland’s grief, 
it should be remembered that the con- 
quest of Ireland by England was ended 
more than a hundred years before the 
four centuries of Scotland’s wars with 
that power began. Before the search- 
ing light of history, the assumption that 
Ireland ever was a nation, fades away. 
Seven centuries ago Ireland was inhab- 
ited by numerous savage tribes, who 
lived in a constant state of mutual war, 
save when subjugated by a band of a 
few thousand semi-pirates who had 
invaded the island from the north of 
Europe. Partly at their own instiga- 
tion, and partly by reason of the tempt- 
ing propinquity of their domains to 
England, these tribes were brought into 
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a state of partial order by the interven- 
tion of their nearest neighbor, who 
drove out the Danes, and, at the worst, 
gave to the natives a change of masters. 
It is now said that the descendants of 
these tribes, seven hundred years hav- 
ing gone by with all their changes, pine 
after their lost nationality—mourning 
for the loss of that which they never 
possessed, and which, after all that has 
been said and sung about it, is but a 
false creation, proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed brain. With almost equal 
cogency might the savages of our west- 
ern plains call on the Great Spirit to 
launch his thunders on the heads of the 
pale-faces for having robbed them of 
their national existence, and built our 
own confederacy on the ruins of their 
ancient kingdom. To aspire for the 
erection of an Irish republic, one and 
indivisible, may be a grand and worthy 
ambition ; but that such an aspiration 
is the lawfully-begotten child of the 
past history of Ireland, and that it 
would be a restoration of her ancient 
unity and glory, is an assertion only 
less ridiculous than it is impudent. 

But when the peaceful prosperity of 
Scotland under “the Union” is com- 
pared with the troubled penury of Ire- 
land under the English rule, it is often 
said that the assimilation was made 
more easy in the case of Scotland, since 
she and England, unlike England and 
Ireland, were bound together by the 
tie of a common Protestantism. Un- 
happily, the facts of history destroy 
this theory also. There was an English 
and a Scotch Reformation, widely 
different as to period, origin, spirit, 
purpose, and shape; and the apostles of 
each scarcely knew each other save as 
mortal foes. To the Scotch Reformers, 
Henry VIII. was but an insulting in- 
vader and a national enemy; and even 
when Puritanism had overthrown Epis- 
copacy in England, it came to Scotland 
only to overthrow Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism on the field of Dunbar. English 
Episcopacy inflicted, and still inflicts, a 
bitter persecution on Ireland—but for 
two hundred years it raged in Scotland 
also, burning such bitter traditions into 
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the people’s hearts, that it yet colors 
their memories. Nevertheless, the Scots, 
whom no one will accuse of a lack of 
spirit or of a deficiency in patriotism, 
much less of a deficiency in religious fer- 
vor, have not thought they did them- 
selves dishonor by becoming a part of 
a United Kingdom in company with 
their old enemies, slanderers, and per- 
secutors. 

It is difficult to create a grievance 
out of the educational system that pre- 
vails in Ireland. It is not a bad sys- 
tem; to our American notions it is a 
very good system. It is common with 
slipshod writers and speakers on Irish 
affairs to talk of the “ monopoly of the 
church” and the “ monopoly of educa- 
tion” in the same breath, and to lead 
careless readers or hearers to believe 
that the spirit of the old days, when 
Roman Catholic children were ngt 
allowed to be educated at all, unless 
educated in the Protestant faith, yet 
prevails. No error could be greater. 
Every Irishman is at perfect liberty to 
have his children taught whatever 
religion he chooses, at his own expense ; 
and the State is willing and anxious to 
teach, at its own expense, every thing 
but religion to all Irish children alike. 
It not only does not insist on teaching 
Protestantism to Catholic children, but 
refuses to teach Protestantism even to 
Protestant children. Formerly the 
State persecuted, and was one-sided ; 
now it is tolerant, and wholly impartial. 
When the Irish Catholics complain of 
this, as they do, they remind us of 
Archbishop Hughes, and of ‘his attempt 
to obtain control of a portion of the 
School Fund of New York. It is not 
simply liberty to teach their own relig- 
ion in the national schools at their own 
expense, that they ask, for that right 
they possess already ; but they demand 
that the State shall endow sectarian 
teaching and ecclesiastical control in 
the schools. And when it is remem- 
bered that the Irish Episcopalians make 
the same demand in behalf of their 
faith, it is hard to resist the conclusion, 
or at least the suspicion, that it is 
better for both parties that they are 
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ruled by a wisdom that is greater than 
their own. 

The Land question in Ireland is a 
grievance; but it is such a bog anda 
slough of despond to every one who 
attempts to examine it, that we only 
venture to say one word concerning it. 
The wretched condition of the agricul- 
tural peasantry appears, or would ap- 
pear in any other country than Ireland, 
where the ordinary rules of common 
sense do not apply, to be mainly attribu- 
table to the fact that the relations be- 
tween owners and tenants have not been 
adjusted by private contract, as they 
have partly been in England, and almost 
universally in Scotland. All the pro- 
posed cures for this evil rest on the 
assumption that the fault is all on the 
side of the owners: and it is an almost 
universal remark, that property in land 
in Ireland should be treated exception- . 
ally, on account of the extensive politi- 
cal confiscations in former ages. Yet 
this cannot be true unless it can be 
proved that the beggarly descendant of 
some ancient Irish king, now driving a 
low-backed car in Dublin, would make 
a better landlord than the Irishman 
who, by his own talents and industry, 
has amassed wealth enough to buy the 
estate that the forefathers of the car- 
driver once held. Nor is Ireland the 
only country where political confisca- 
tions of property have been known. A 
hundred years after the last confiscation 
in Ireland had taken place, immense 
estates in Scotland and England were 
taken from their rightful owners, and 
given to the families who now hold 
them: but what Englishman has ever 
had his ideas of property disturbed by 
the confiscation of the Lords of Der- 
wentwater, or what Scotchman now 
eats his heart in sorrow by reason of 
the confiscation of the Earls of Mar? 
Man does not live by land alone; and 


‘if all the ancient O’Neils and Costigans 


were reinstated in their ancestral pos- 
sessions to-morrow, how much better 
off would the peasantry be than they 
now are; or how many years would 
pass before the lands would again 
become the possession of some sharp 
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money-lender or enterprising shop- 
keeper ? 

A considerable body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy have come forward with 
their specific panacea for the cure of 
Ireland’s woes, which is, to cease all 
action having in view the settlement of 
the Church question, the Land question, 
or the Education question, or any other 
special measure, by the legislation of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and to confine the national efforts to 
effect “a restoration of the blessings of 
domestic legislation ”—in other words, 
to give to Ireland a Parliament of her 
own. Now, to ask for a purely Irish 
Parliament to deal with purely Irish 
affairs, may not be a bad idea, per se ; 
but to ask for it on the ground that, 


when Ireland had a Parliament of her. 


own, it was a “blessing,” is to forget 
the history of Ireland before the Union. 
When she had “ domestic legislation ” 
of her own, she had no “ blessings,” 
unless unbroken strife, corruption, mis- 
ery, and persecution may so be called. 
If the Roman Catholics of 1800 were 
only too glad to get rid of the “ domes- 
tic legislation” of an exclusively Irish 
Parliament, why do their successors of 
1868 talk of the blessings that would 
fiow from a resumption of that curse ? 
The Church, and Land, and Educational 
questions are all so thickly environed 
with difficulties of solution, that one 
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turns away from their contemplation in 
despair ; and even the Irish themselves 
cannot agree on what they wish to be 
done respecting them. The cry now 
raised for Repeal of the Union only 
means, “ Let us alone, and we shall do 
what we now cannot tell, because we do 
not know what it may be.” 

The one strong point in the Fenian 


Bill of Complaint against the English ~~ 


government, is the Established Chur 
in Ireland. That is a grievance ofthe 
very first class; and all the ingenious 
arguments that have:been put forth in 
extenuation of it have failed to con- 
vince either the statesmen or the people 
of the United Kingdom that it should 
be suffered to continue. It is doomed; 
it stands now only as a tree that is 
marked for felling. All that remains to 
be settled concerning it, is, to decide in 
What way it shall be abolished; and 
when that is accomplished, wherein 
shall one find the real source of Irish 
discontent? We have only sought to 
show that the excuses that are on the 
lips of the apologists for the Fenian 
rebellion are either not sincere, or are 
inadequate either to extenuate the 
calamities that the organizers of the 
conspiracy have already brought upon 
themselves, their country, and their 
innocent English victims, or to justify 
Americans in extending to them the 
encouragement of sympathy. 


PAIN. 


Onz day, methought, an angel, that had seen 
The growth of God’s creation from the start, 
Cried out, and put his hands up to his heart, 


In first experience of pain. 


Between 


His eyes, whose range of vision had swept clean 
The star-brimmed universe, the sudden smart 
Had struck sharp dints. With lips convulsed apart, 
“ Praise God,” he thought, yet asked what this might mean. 
God, laying His hand upon the angel’s head, 
Healed him forever; and the angel turned 
His back upon those worlds where angels reign, 
And bowed himself, and, pointing earthward, said, 
“ Let me go down and teach what I have learned 
To all that suffer in that world of Pain.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FROST UPON THE FLOWERS. 


Tse amber sunshine of a day late in 
September—that mellow, hazy warmth 
which follows after a light frost—shone 

\\ into a large chamber, where the sisters 

\pee sitting at what should have been 

happier employment than it had the 

air of being. They were sewing upon 
some dainty articles of the trousseau. 

Elizabeth was pale; shadows lurked 
under her eyes, and the languid manner 
in which she plied the needle betrayed 
little of eagerness or haste. Finally, 


her hands dropped to her lap, and she 
sat for a long time, staring at the floor, 
in a reverie. 

There had been few outward changes 
in the weeks since Mr. Dassel’s return 
from Newport. He still was with the 


Grizzles, who were so fond and so proud 
of him, that there was little likelihood 
of their ever wanting to give him up— 
at least, so long as their money lasted. 
He had resumed Robbie’s lessons, 
though the girls no longer required his 
instructions in music; he also retained 
his place as correspondent in the two 
houses, whose German, French, Spanish, 
and Italian letters he answered. Alto- 
gether, he had a good income; while it 
was laughable to see the petting and 
presents he got from good Mrs. Grizzle. 

Whatever Dassel did, he did thorough- 
ly. Since he had taken Sam in hand, 
there had been marvellous improve- 
ments in that young man. Not that he 
really had mastered any accomplish- 
ment; but he had ceased to torment 
his poor flute; he did not blunder so 
frequently in his grammar; he had ac- 
quired some dignity and self-knowledge, 
which dismayed the young cormorants 
who preyed upon him. The tutor was 
“a cheap investment,” to use old Griz- 
zle’s expressive commercial term of val- 
ue. If he had done nothing but protect 
Sammy from those lying-in-wait to fat- 


ten on verdant and rich young spooneys 
like this one, the tutor’s cost paid. 

If Sam wanted a game of billiards, 
Mr. Dassel was ready to humor him; 
and Dassel was'the best player Sam ever 
had seen. The youth never played any 
game, now, except with his tutor. If 
Sam went to the theatre or opera, it 
was with Dassel’s companionship. 

Under this protecting hand he often 
had gained courage to visit the Came- 
rons, where he would sit a whole even- 
ing, nearly mute (unless his tutor drew 
him out), and seldom permitting his 
thoughts to stray from Elizabeth, for 
whom his love-passion struck deeper 
and stronger roots with every wind of 
doubt and dismay which shook it. 
Poor Sam! his was a melancholy ex- 
ample of blight in the green fruit. He 
threatened to wither and drop off before 
he had known what it was “to be a 
rose.” 

The thing which most availed to 
avert this threatened calamity, was the 
continued visit of Miss Bayles, who, 
having undertaken the family-portraits, 
was obliged to come out to the villa, 
whenever not employed at photographs, 
and give her subjects all her spare time. 
She was blocking out Sam, now; and, 
as she mixed the flesh-tints for his face, 
she told him that an unrequited passion 
was a most becoming thing fora person 
with too much color; Sam was “ toning 
down;” his features were slowly but 
surely coming out of their mask of ado- 
lescent fat; he would be good-looking 
in a year or two! 

Mr. Dassel paid considerable quiet 
attention to the plainly dressed girl, 
who seldom left the room assigned her, 
when there was company in the house. 
He had met her once with a man, in 
whom he felt a deep interest, and he 
made a study of the artist, as he did of 
many other characters. 

At Mr. Cameron’s, Dassel was still the 
welcome guest—the brother, the son. 
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Not very much was said relating to the 
approaching marriage. Mrs. Cameron 
regarded her daughter as full young to 
take upon herself the responsibilities of 
wedded life; and if the couple were 
happy in their present relations, she 
almost hoped they would delay to 
change them. 

Neither of the parents had eyes to 
see the drama played under their roof, 
with their two daughters acting parts 
against each other; for the girls had all 
the pride of high-toned, sensitive na- 
tures, and carefully hid all tokens from 
loving observers. 

Could Elizabeth tell her mother, who 
treated Louis with such kind affection, 
that he no longer spoke of the wedding- 
day—neither of fulfilment nor postpone- 
ment? She might, when the time came 
which would admit of no farther delay ; 
but, as yet, she had shed her tears in 
secret, preserving such a cheerful gayety 
in the family, that it was long before 
her friends noticed that the outline of 
the oval cheek was growing thin, and 
its color fading. 

“Why do we do this work ?” asked 
Elizabeth, raising her eyes out of that 
long reverie ; “I shall never need these 
articles, Milla.” 

“ What do you mean, sister ?” 

“T mean, that I shall never marry, 
Milla.” 

Lissa’s eyes were on her face with a 
look which Milla could not bear; she 
flung the lace from her lap, and arose, 
and looked out of the window. 

“T must talk with you, pet; I have 
been silent too long.” 

“ Well, Lissa ?” 

Milla’s face was hidden from her sis- 
ter, who went on— 

“Mr. Dassel has allowed me to per- 
ceive that he no longer loves me,—even 
if he ever did, which I doubt. Under 
such circumstances the engagement 
must be broken, and the sooner papa 
and mamma are told of it, the better.” 

The curtain shook in Milla’s hand. 
Presently she turned a white face, down 
which the tears were streaming. 

“Do you blame me for it, dear Lis- 
sa 4 ” 
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“Not the least bit in the world, my 
darling.” 

The next moment Milla was sobbing 
on Lissa’s breast, whose own tears, large 
and slow, were dropping in her hair. 

“T never, never, never meant it,” mur- 
mured Milla, between these sobs. “I did 
not mean that either of you should ever 
know J loved him, nor to take him 
away from you, Lissa. Tell: me, dear, 
that you do not care, that you do not 
love him any more, that it will not kill 
you, and then I shall be so happy. Oh, 
Lissa, you have always been so good to 
me, I would not injure you for worlds,” 

“Calm yourself, Milla. You will not, 
cannot injure me. It is he who has 
done the cruel work, for both of us, my 
pet. Ican bear my own trouble, but I 
cannot bear yours.” 

“ What trouble have I?” asked Milla, 
turning her clear eyes upon her sister’s, 
“except the fear that I have wronged 
you? If you will tell me that you do 
not care much for him, that you are not 
offended with me, I shall be perfectly 
happy.” 

“Tam not offended with you; I pity 
you, my darling. I would hold up my 
own heart as a shield to save yours 
from a fatal wound. Milla, you are 
deceived in Mr. Dassel, as I have been.’’ 

“Deceived in him! Now, Elizabeth, 
it is you who are unjust. I am very 
sorry that he did not understand him- 
self, sooner; but, surely, it is nothing 
degrading to him that he should love 
me!” bitterly. 

“ Has he told you that he loves you?” 

Lissa’s cheek was white as she asked 
the question; she caught her breath 
with sudden pain. She truly believed 
that she had conquered herself so far 
that this knowledge would not affect 
her so cruelly; but, alas! that brave, 
generous heart could not so soon wholly 
banish its virgin-dream of love as to 
hear, without a quiver, that Louis had 
already put his perfidy into words. The 
pang, too, was a double one. Since she 
had lost faith in him, her whole anxiety 
was to open her sister’s eyes to his true 
character. She had not supposed that 
he really had said any thing of import- 
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ance to Milla, and she wished to put the 
child on her guard, when the tempta- 
tion should come. 

Milla hesitated; her cheek flamed 
scarlet; but, the time had come when 
the battle must be fought; if it left her 
and Lissa friends, well and good; if not, 
her choice was made. 

“He did tell me so, weeks ago, in 
Newport, Lissa. Do not blame him; 
do not call him false. He could not 
help it ; he saw, 1 suppose, straight into 
my thoughts, for he has had experience 
of life, and reads every body. He found 
me weeping, one day, and drew forth 
from me the cause of my tears. I said, 
passionately, that it was because I was 
ugly, deformed—that no one ever would 
love me—that Lissa was beloved, was 
happy ; but I—oh, I was so miserable ! 
And he smoothed my hair, and calmed 
me, and told me I was mistaken,—that 
one person did love me, deeply, silently, 
more than any perfectly beautiful wom- 
an ever was loved,—for he loved not 
only my loveliness, but my deformity. 
It was only just enough, he said, to 
make his tenderness perfect. But that 
person was bound, in honor, to another 
—a sweet girl whom he respected, whose 
truth and purity were exquisite, and 
whom, before he saw womanhood de- 
velop in me, he thought he loved. But, 
her nature was cold, self-contained ; 
mine was impulsive, unreflecting. I 
would die for the man I loved, and so I 
would, Lissa! My devotion to him had 
awakened his own. But, we must say 
nothing ; we must suffer in silence, for 
we could not and would not wrong her, 
so dear to both of us. Only, I must 
never weep again, because I was not 
loved ; let it suffice me to know that I 
had filled a strong soul, one not easily 
touched, to its very core, with sacredest 
love.” 

“ And you believed him, sister ?” 

“Yes, Lissa. I trembled with joy and 
sorrow. I was afraid you loved him 


more than he thought; but, otherwise, 
I was too happy. Tell me that you will 
soon forget him, that you can some time 
become interested in some other man, 
and not a cloud will remain. Please, 
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Lissa, say so? you do not know what a 
load it will take from my breast.” 

The fair face was turned up pleading- 
ly, the small hands clasped, as the wist- 
ful eyes sought to read those of the 
elder sister. 

“ Milla, my dearest! I do no longer 
love that man, because I have ceased to 
respect him.” Here she paused. Useless 
to darken another’s life with a glimpse 
at the desolation which the destruction 
of that love had wrought: pride held 
her lips; but duty urged her to warn 
another from similar suffering. She was 
strong and well, and could bear terrible 
disappointment ; but this frail little sis- 
ter of hers,—this delicate flower, born 
only for tempered sunshine—would to 
God her sheltering affection could clasp 
her away from harm ! 

# He is not good, he is not true. He 
is false to both of us, sister.” 

“ How can you speak so of Louis?” 
exclaimed Milla, indignantly, rising 
from her knees, and walking back and 
forth through the room. . “ Lissa, I did 
not think you would be revengeful.” 

“Tt is hard to bear such a construc- 
tion put upon my conduct, but I shall 
not get angry with you, little sister. I 
do not wonder you are deceived in Mr. 
Dassel. He would deceive older and 
wiser heads. I only want to save you, 
Milla, from future distress. I have the 
key, now, to his character, and can read 
it without mistake. Believe me, he is 
no truer to you than to me.” 

“What object has he, then, in pre- 
tending to love me?” 

“T do not know; but I have my sus- 
picion. I think he is after your fortune, 
Milla. Remember, you are an heiress.” 

“ As if a man who forsook wealth for 
his country’s sake would care for my 
paltry forty or fifty thousand dollars, at 
the best! Absurd! you are unreasona- 
ble, sister; jealousy blinds you. Be- 
sides, he has never asked me to marry 
him,—never sought to break his engage- 
ment with you. He is too honorable.” 

“‘ Honorable! oh, Milla. He has not 
broken his engagement, in words, it is 
true. He has too much jinesse for that. 
He has but loosened the chain until it 
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drops off of itself. He gives me to 
understand that it is irksome, and waits 
Jor me to be first to cast aside the un- 
welcome links. He will be full of re- 
gret, very gentlemanly, but he will be 
free to sue for your hand. I do not say 
that he will not marry you, Milla; I 
think he will ; but it will be for money, 
not for love.” 

“T understand you, Lissa Cameron,” 
cried her companion, whose face flushed 
and darkened with an expression en- 
tirely new to it. “ You are not too deli- 
cate to let me see that you do not be- 
lieve any man can really love me—me / 
the deformed, the repelling! Am I 
_ then so utterly loathsome that even my 
own sister tells me it is impossible I 
should awaken affection? Is it pity, 
then, only, which my friends felt for 
me? Am I so unfortunate as to live 
only upon compassion? I thank you, 
Lissa, for the delicate reminder ! ” 

“Calm yourself, Milla. I meant noth- 
ing of the kind. Who ever was loved, 
if not you? Father, mother, brother, 
sister, would lie down for you to walk 
on their hearts, if it would make your 
pathway softer. Our arms are a cor- 
don of love about you. We all live 
for your sake. We will never desert 
you. Oh, be content with us, and our 
affection! Believe me, I am only 
afraid that Louis will make you un- 
happy.” 

Milla scarcely heeded this tearful ap- 
peal. She had paused before the pier- 
glass, and was gazing at herself with a 
strange smile. Her blue eyes were glit- 
tering with excitement, her cheeks rose- 
red; the beautiful, trailing splendor of 
her hair flowed down either shoulder 
and floated about her delicate waist ; 
she lifted her round, white arm, so 
small, yet so perfectly moulded, with 
its dimpled hand playing with the 
golden masses of tresses, 

“Unless this mirror flatters me more 
than any man dare do, I must confess 
that I do not find myself so hideous. It 
remains for my sister to accuse me of it. 
Nay! I will confront the worst, as he 
must see it when I am his wife,”—and 
with a sweep of the girlish arm, she 
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caught up her hair, and, half-turning, 
gazed defiantly at the protuberance 
which deformed her shoulders. “Is it 
so bad? Even with that curse, I am 
fairer than many. I do not regret it, 
for Louis lcves me the more for it; he 
has said 80.” 

“ Milla, you are strangely changed. I 
do not know you, to-day.” 

“Tam no longer a child, I know. I 
am astonished at myself. It is this con- 
sciousness of my own development 
which determines me to judge for my- 
self. I love Mr. Dassel; I shall never 
love any other man; nor will any other 
man ever love me. You hurt me with 
your hints, Lissa, but I know their 
cause. Wo common man could overcome 
his prejudice at my deformity; and a 
selfish one would be afraid of my being 
burdensome. Louis, alone, is neither 
commonplace nor selfish. He delights 
to sacrifice his convenience to my help- 
lessness. Can you not, then, spare him 
to me? Oh, my dear sister!” coming 
down from her angry exaltation to a 
melting mood, “ give him to me, I im- 
plore you; give him freely, in such a 
manner that I may feel that you are not 
envious of my great blessing. Think 
of it! Many men will worship you. 
You are so beautiful, so good, you can 
have whom you like. You always will 
be followed and courted. But I—I have 
only Louis.” 

“T make no claims upon him, Milla. 
I shall tell him, at our next interview, 
that I must withdraw from our engage- 
ment. Were you dead, this hour, and 
should he return to me, I would never 
have more to do with him. Let not 
that stand between us. It is only for 
your best happiness that I am anxious. 
You have been loved and cherished as 
few are. It is a trial for any girl to 
pass away from the tender solicitudes 
of a mother into the care of a stranger ; 
for you, how doubly hazardous it will 
be! Only the most gentle and tireless 
consideration can save you from illness 
and repining.” 

“‘ Who is there more like a woman in 
thoughtfulness than Dassel ?” 

“You think so, Milla. I did, also; 
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but that has passed. I believe he has 
a cold and subtle nature.” 

“ Ungenerous and unforgiving again, 
Lissa. To end this all, let me tell you 
now,” lifting her right hand above her 
head, “if I knew that Mr. Dassel was all 
you imagine him, and that I should 
never live three months after I became 
his wife, I still would marry him!” 

“ Milla!” 

“Yes, joyfully. To be his wife one 
week, I would go to the grave! That 
is what it is to really love! I told you 
you knew nothing of love—such love. 

You will not seek to thwart me now 
that you know this?” 

“TI have nothing more to say, to-day. 
Ican only hope that God will be more 
merciful than man to my pet lamb.” 

“Promise me that you will not seek 
to prejudice our parents against him— 
that you will smooth over the broken 
engagement, so as to make it apparent 
that he was not to blame for preferring 
me.” 

“T shall certainly do what I think 
will conduce to your truest happiness. 
Will you not go away, now, and let me 
rest awhile? I am very tired.” 

In truth, there was a weary pallor 
over the grave face which touched the 
younger sister with remorse as she no- 
ticed it. 

“Yes, I will go away. I have been 
and shall be very selfish, I know. But, 
all is at stake with me. If I believed 
that you suffer as I should, under the 
circumstances, I would kill myself rath- 
er than do this thing. Some good man 
will yet make you happy; I feel it,” 
kissing her. 
voice?” starting up, a sudden light 
beaming through every feature. 

“Tt is. Go down, if you will, Milla. 
I cannot see him at present. This even- 
ing, if he remains, I will talk with him.” 

Kissing her again, Milla glided from 
the room, slipping down to sun herself 
in happiness, forgetful of the shadow on 
her sister’s heart. 

“This is what we have made her, by 
too much love,” murmured Elizabeth, 
as she noted how eagerly her sister 
sprang away. “She does not mean to 
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be selfish; her whole soul overflows 
with love; but it is all impulsive, un- 
reasoning. I am afraid we have pursued 
the wrong course. We have shielded 
instead of hardening her. It is fearful 
to see how she abandons herself to this 
passion ;’—then, as the misery and hu- 
miliation of her own position returned 
to her, driven out by the still heavier 
pang which she felt for her sister, she 
sighed wearily, resting her arms on a 
chair near by, and drooping her head 
upon them, remaining thus in almost a 
fainting condition, exhausted by the 
stormy interlude through which she 
had passed. 

“This is not the preparation where- 
with to meet my evening’s task,” she 
murmured, raising her head, after more 
than an hour of painful mental strug- 
gle. The dark circle around her eyes 
had deepened; her movements were 
languid and heavy. As she was about 
to arise to dress for dinner, Mrs. Cam- 
eron came in. She looked alarmed at 
the wretched countenance which met 
her gaze, although Elizabeth smiled as 
she met her eye. 

“ Mr. Dassel has been here an hour or 
more,—did you not know it, Lissa? 
Milla is entertaining him until you come 
down. I suppose he will stay to dinner, 
as usual, How do you get along with 
the tucks, my dear?” 

“We have not sewed much this after- 
noon, mother.” 

“Elizabeth, something is wrong be- 
tween you and Louis. What is it, my 
child? Some foolish lovers’ quarrel ? 
Tell me all about it, for you look 
wretched. I have seen it this month 
past.” 

“Oh, mother, is this al/ you have 
seen ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Cameron in alarm. 

For answer Lissa threw herself on her 
mother’s neck, weeping there silently 
until her nervous excitement had flowed 
away in tears, and she could command 
her words and voice. 

“Do you not see how it is all going, 
mother ?” 

“T have seen nothing except con- 
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straint upon your part, and a rather 
forced gayety upon his. What is it, my 
darling? Do not hesitate to take your 
mother into your confidence.” 

“Do you not see that Louis and Milla 
love one another? that he made a 
mistake in choosing me ?” 

“ Louis and Milla ¢” repeated her lis- 
tener, like one ina dream. It was evi- 
dent that the idea had never before had 
place in her brain. 

“Tt is easily enough seen, mother.” 

“ Milla—Milla!” repeated Mrs. Came- 
ron, still in the same dreamy tone; then, 
with a sigh more like a suppressed 
groan, she said: “ Alas! must she, also, 
take up the burden? I had hoped she 
would always remain our baby—our 
thoughtless, happy child!” 

She remained silent some time, so 
affected at thought of her darling’s 
change of life and feeling, as to forget 
her older daughter. But, a realization 
of all implied in that communication at 
length dawned upon her. 

“And you, my child?” she cried. 
“Surely, Mr. Dassel cannot be so un- 
truthful, so unmanly—” 

“Mother, do not blame him, unless 
you would kill Milla. I have been talk- 
ing with her. She acknowledges that 
she loves him, and will not give him 
up. Perhaps he is not to blame. Milla 
is very sweet, very attractive. If I be- 
lieved that he truly regarded her, and 
would cherish her as we have cherished 
her, I should not be sorry.” 

“Don’t say that, my child. Your face 
tells a different story.” . 

“ Of course it was a shock—at first—” 
with trembling lips, “‘and Milla was so 
passionate and strange that she grieved 
and alarmed me. Believe me, it is more 
that than any thing else. Beg father to 
be merciful with Louis. If my parents, 
after reflection, -can sanction this mar- 
riage, I shall not’ be miserable long, I do 
assure you, my dear mother. All I ask 
is, that the marfiage be not consumma- 
ted until Milla has time to prove him: 
for I cannot forbear saying that I am 
afraid we have all ‘been deceived in 
him!” 

“Tt is no wonder she thinks so!” 
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mused Mrs. Cameron. “ Mr. Dassel cer- 
tainly has been inexcusably fickle. 
Milla! that baby! Ah, what a thing it 
is to be the mother of girls!” 

“T must dress, mamma. Do I really 
look so bad? Ido not wish Mr. Dassel 
to think that I—I am unhappy on his 
account.” 

“ What otherwise should he think, 
indeed! Does he suppose that you 
promised to be his wife without caring 
for him? That would be really m, 
mortifying than that you should suffer 
in giving him up. Yes, child, you do 
look pale and haggard. Keep your 
room, if you wish, and let me order 
your dinner served here. I am sure 
your head aches, and I can say so truth- 
fully.” 

“Tt does ache, mother; I would like 
to shut myself up in darkness and si- 
lence. But, I am proud; I am afraid 
Louis will suspect the cause. And then, 
I wish to speak with him, this evening— 
to break this wretched engagement, and 
have it over.” 

“You shall not undergo that ordeal, 
Elizabeth. Would you not rather that 
I should speak with him ?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, mother, if you will. 
I think, too, that you can judge more 
correctly of his motives in winning poor 
Milla to love him as she does. If I 
thought he really loved her, as I have 
said, I should be reconciled. I am so 
afraid it is her money. What do you 
think ?” 

‘“‘ We have never had reason to think 
Mr. Dassel mercenary. One of his great- 
est charms has been his entire freedom 
from worldly selfishness and the greed 
of riches. Sacrificing his own immense 
estates to his love of liberty, since he 
came here he has seemed to be satisfied 
with the consciousness that he was a 
gentleman, without seeking to force his 
claims upon others, to set forth his true 
eccomplishments with the glitter of 
money and rank. It is his modesty, 
his self-denial, his good temper, good 
sense—” 

“ Mother—mother ! ” 

“ Alas, Lissa, I forgot that, in defend- 
ing Louis, I was wringing your heart. 
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Tf it will make your disappointment less 
bitter to believe ill of him, I shall wish 
you to think every thing bad of him. 
But, it will be a severe blow to us when 
we have to condemn Mr. Dassel; we 
have taken him into our affections, as a 
member of our family; it will be al- 
most like rejecting one of our own 
blood, to reject him. This is a distress- 
ing business; yet, Milla may be the one 
who has done all the mischief. She is 

» childish, so ignorant of the world, 
she may have betrayed her foolish fond- 
ness to Mr. Dassel, and placed him in an 
embarrassing position, without his be- 
ing in the least untrue to you. Has he 
expressed to you a desire to break the 
engagement ?” 

‘No, mother. But he has not refer- 
red, for weeks, to our approaching mar- 
riage—” in a very low voice—“ he has 
treated me with a gay gallantry, with a 
studied deference, which has been intol- 
erable. I wish he had possessed the 
manliness to avow the truth at first ; it 
would have saved me much.” 

“T shall make him speak out plainly, 
for once,” exclaimed Mrs. Cameron, 
flushing. “ Perhaps, though, your father 
will be the one to attend to this matter.” 

“T would rather you would see him 
first, mother. It is only for Milla’s sake. 
If it were not for her, I should wish 
father to break off the friendship at 
once.” 

“This is a black cloud which has 
come over our prosperity so suddenly. 
I still hope it will pass as quickly as it 
came. Louis loves you, yet; I am con- 
vinced of it. For you are too sensitive, 
And Milla is but a child! What can 
she know of love ?” 

“You have but to hear her talk, 
mother, and you will not call her a 
child any more. As to Louis, knowing 
what I do of my sister’s feelings, if he 
were still my most devoted lover, I 
would never marry him. It has all 
gone by. I only ask never again to 
have it referred to. Settle it with him 
as you will. There, dear mother, is the 


summons to dinner. Do not send any 
thing up. I wish to rest, not to eat.” 
“ But a cup of tea?” 
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“ Nothing to-night, dear mother. I 
shall lock my door, and, perhaps, shall 
fall asleep; that will cure my head- 
ache.” 

She did fall asleep, after hours of 
dreary wretchedness, to wake in the 
silent watches of the night, and find the 
throbbing of her temples somewhat 
calmed. A little sleep might cure her 
headache, but what should cure her 
heartache—that dull, constant, misera- 
ble pain which had taken the place of 
that summer joyance in Which it had 
lain, suffused like a rose in its odors ? 
She heard a low murmur from the par- 
lor underneath, and recognizing her 
mother’s voice, with that of Dassel’s, 
she shuddered and trembled, with a 
cold sensation which left her feet like 
ice and her forehead like fire. 

Mr. Dassel had brought upon him- 
self a trying ordeal. It might be sup- 
posed to be painful to him to think of 
having an explanation with Elizabeth ; 
but, it was a still severer ordeal to meet 
the mother of the two young creatures 
upon whom he had exercised his powers 
of fascination. He saw immediately that 
the hour had come, when Mrs, Cameron 
—her husband being engaged with Rob- 
bie in a game of chess in the library— 
summoned Sabrina to attend Milla to 
her room, and then, very gravely, de- 
sired him to take a seat on the same 
sofa with herself. 

Mrs, Cameron had never looked gen- 
tler, paler, more quiet than then. But, 
when a mother summons one who has 
wrorfyed her children to the judgment- 
seat, there is something awful on her 
brow from which he of a guilty con- 
science will shrink. And Louis Dassel, 
were his conscience restless, would have 
more than a mother’s rights to remem- 
ber—a generous trust betrayed, a noble 
hospitality selfishly misused, confidence 
and aid repaid with ingratitude. 

He came at her summons, waiting in 
silence for her to speak. Had he been 
that being of duplicity and subtleness 
which he must have been to have played 
a false part in that family, would he not 
now seek to divert this burdensome si- 
lence by forced attempts at gayety—by 
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affected nonchalance, or, otherwise, by 
humble and penitent manners ? 

It would seem so. Mrs. Cameron ex- 
pected one or the other of these three 
moods. She looked up at him, and 
found his clear blue eyes fixed on her 
face, a little anxiously, a little sadly, yet 
neither defiant nor humble. That com- 
posure which ever distinguished him— 
a self-contained and self-poised manner, 
quite different from the usual merely 
indifferent calmness of good-breeding— 
did not forsake him now; he neither 
trifled with his watch-chain nor turned 
the ring on his finger, nor in any man- 
ner betrayed embarrassment. Like the 
blue eyes of a child when it has come 
upon a problem which its infant reason- 
ing cannot expound, were the eyes of 
Mr. Dassel. Mrs. Cameron never felt 
more thoroughly than at that moment, 
how warm and candid was his nature; 
how boyish still, through all his worldly 
experience, were the freshness and en- 
thusiasm which characterized his race, 
and which he possessed to an eminent 
degree. 

That rigid hand of pain which had 
grasped her heart-strings all the even- 
ing, relaxed a little; the severity of her 
mood softened ; she even found herself, 
before she spoke, wondering if the scene 
with Elizabeth were not all a dream. 
How could Louis, out of the elements 
of his frank and noble nature, work so 
much woe? Yet confusion and entan- 
glement were there, and the threads 
must be straightened. 

“Mr. Dassel, I have observed some- 
thing amiss between Lissa and yourself 
the past few weeks. This afternoon I 
questioned her, and learn that, for very 
serious reasons, she desires to be released 
from her engagement.” 

“Do you think that she really desires 
it?” he asked, earnestly. 

“Yes, Louis, I do. Words have been 
spoken, feelings have arisen, which ren- 
der her marriage with you a thing ab- 
solutely impossible. This is her decis- 
ion, which she wished me to make 
known to you.” 

A single large tear rolled down Mr. 
Dassel’s face, and plashed upon the em- 
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erald ring on his left hand; he did not 
seem to be aware of it; he struggled 
with some inward passion, quietly; 
until, suddenly, his self-control deserted 
him, and he sank on his knees beside 
Mrs, Cameron, burying his face in the 
sofa, She almost hoped this to be a 
convulsion of despair at Elizabeth’s 
decision,—to hear him cry out that he 
loved her, and would not be put away 
without a reason, But, this was not 
what he had to say. His words were : 

“T feel myself an ingrate, Mrs. Came- 
ron. I wish I had remained in my own 
country—never darkened this, the love- 
liest, purest family-circle into which I 
ever was received, with the shadow 
which seems to rest inexorably upon 
me. I know what reason Bettine has 
to despise me. It was she herself, it 
was all of you, who taught me to love 
your youngest daughter. Every one 
must love Milla! No care was too ten- 
der, no protection too gentle, for her. 
I did my part, with the others. I guess- 
ed not, dreamed not, that, in return, I 
was awakening in the bosom of that 
exquisite child a sentiment, a passion, 
stronger than her life. It was only 
when, with tears and sobs which I was 
afraid would shake the frail blossom 
from its stem of life, that she herself 
avowed this, unsolicited by me, unaware 
of what she was about to say—that I 
realized what we had done. Simulta- 
neously with her avowal, a lightning- 
flash of revelation went through my 
own being. Dearly as I esteemed, as I 
regarded Bettine, above all women I 
had ever met, I suddenly became aware 
that this delicate, sweet flower of your 
family, this clinging, childish, yet im- 
passioned Milla, so lovable, so unfortu- 
nate, had intertwined herself with every 
fibre of my being. It seemed to me, 
then, as if I could no more live without 
her, than she without me. I suffered 
acute distress. Ah, madam! if I could 
only see that Bettine was indifferent, all 
would be changed! I should then be 
as happy as I now am wretched. Why 
must it have been so? Why did I come 
here at all? Why were you all so good 
to me, a stranger, an alien? Believe me, 
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I tried to persuade Milla that I was her 
dear brother, that she should be happy 
and satisfied when Bettine and myself 
were married and gave her our double 
affection. But, she is as wayward and 
jealous, as she is utterly fascinating and 
unworldly. Ah, me! that child! I 
would suffer untold pangs to save one 
hour of her life from unhappiness ! ” 

He raised his head; the sweat stood 
on his forehead. 

“ Rise, Mr. Dassel,” said Mrs. Came- 
ron. Her voice trembled, but what 
could she say in his condemnation? 
Was it not Milla,—impetuous, wilful, 
selfish (made so, without blame to her- 
self, by too fond indulgence),—who had 
wrought the trouble? Milla, for whom 
her elder sister, meekly, patiently, ever 
had given up her own tastes and wishes 
when the caprices or comfort of the 
other demanded the sacrifice ? 

“We would all do that,” she said, at 
last, in response; ‘perhaps we have 
done it too much. Her misfortune has 
made her so sacred and dear to us. 


Elizabeth, too, has always waited upon 


her sister. She has deprived herself of 
many pleasures to linger by the invalid’s 
side. And now, it seems that she must 
make still heavier sacrifices! Well, God 
will bless her for it—will be her com- 
forter. Elizabeth has a heroic heart ; 
she will not be crushed by this. Mr. 
Dassel, I can say no more, to-night. 
Leave me, now, and do not return here 
for a day or two; I must talk with 
Milla, before we see you again.” 

“T will go away forever, if such is 
your decision, Mrs. Cameron,” standing 
a moment before her, with bowed head. 


Too True. 
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“T honor, esteem you, so highly, it 
grieves me to see you—disturbed—” 
Breaking off abruptly, he turned and 
went away. 

As Mrs. Cameron passed Lissa’s cham- 
ber, on her way to her own, she tapped 
lightly on the door, and Lissa, arising to 
open it, was clasped in her mother’s 
arms, whose tears fell on her face. 

“Tt is all true, my darling, what you 
feared. Your engagement is at an end. 
My child, God chastens whom he loves. 
You ever have been a faithful and un- 
selfish sister. It seems that Milla calls 
for yet severer trial of your patience and 
love. Do not refuse them. She can 
never enjoy long life, at the best. If 
you should survive her, it will be sweet 
for you to recall all that you have suf- 
fered for her sake. And, Lissa, dear, 
believe me, all these trials of your char- 
acter, now, will but fit you to make a 
nobler woman. It is only by experience 
of trouble that we learn true sympathy 
with others, Your mother holds you 
precious and dear above all her treas- 
ures—above all, Lissa—even above that 
fragile sister, for whom, yet, we must be 
most solicitous; you are to be my friend 
and companion, upon whom I shall rely. 
God be with you, my daughter ; I shall 
pray that you may sleep sweetly, and be 
made strong.” 

Her mother was gone, and Elizabeth 
crept back to bed almost comforted. 
That assurance of her mother’s love and 
reliance came in due season to uphold 
her wounded pride and outraged self- 
respect. Yet, she felt a wild desire to 
get away,—to be, for a season, out of 
sight of Milla, and of him. 
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LIFE IN GREAT CITIES. 


IV. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco has come to be the 
dividing-ridge between the Old World 
and the New—the point which separates 
the Past from the Present—the pivot 
upon which the world’s trade and ex- 
changes now turn; and yet this remark- 
able city is but eighteen years old—a 
child ; but what a child! 

Already over a hundred thousand live 
people call themselves Franciscans, and 
are proud of it; already her foreign 
commerce is next to that of New York 
and Boston; already her exports of gold 
and silver reach nigh a hundred millions 
a-year; and now (1867) she has stretch- 
ed her hand across and grasped the 
commerce of the whole continent of 
Asia. She dares any thing, and she at- 
tempts every thing—the most audacious 
city of the world ! 

For an extent of two thousand miles 
the blue waters’ of the broad Pacific 
wash the shores of the continent, and in 
that whole distance there is but one 
safe harbor for ships to shelter. There, 
in latitude 87° 48’ north, the ocean 
breaks through the white hills of sand, 
and within the Golden Gate spreads out 
the spacious and beautiful Bay of San 
Francisco—eight miles in average width, 
and fifty in length. 

How much of the history of this 
world is accident, or what seems such ! 

For thousands of years this fine har- 
bor has waited with open gates for the 
commerce of man—it did not come; 
but in January, of the year 1848, the 
race-diggers at Captain Sutter’s mill, in 
Coloma Valley, threw out, with the 
earth, golden grains; then, thousands 
of strong men poured into California, 
and spread themselves over the barren 
sand-hills of San Francisco; then, ships 
of all nations came flocking in with their 





white sails; then, houses rose out of the 
sand by magic, and churches and palaces, 
until now we see there a great city, the 
third in its foreign commerce in America. 
Whence the name, and why a Spanish 
and a Catholic name for an American 
and a Protestant city? Because, in the 
year of the nation’s birth (1776), two of 
those wonderful, self-sacrificing, earnest 
souls which the Roman Catholic Church 
has sent out over the world, came to 
this barren coast and established a 
“Mission;” built monasteries and 
schools, and planted vineyards, and 
raised sheep and cattle, and did what 
they might to civilize and christianize 
the Indians who then occupied the 
country. These two men were Spaniards 
and Franciscan monks, and they called 
their Mission, San Francisco de Assisi. 
Less than three miles south of the pres- 
ent City Hall, the old “ Mission,” built 
of adobe bricks, still stands; but the 
good monks have departed, and, with 
their virtues, have gone to heaven. 
What has come in their place? Six 
miles from the blue Pacific, which flows 
in through the Golden Gate, an adven- 
turous settler built a house in the year 
1835. On that spot now stands the St. 
Francis Hotel, in the vicinity of the 
spacious ana elegant City Hall; in 
front of the latter spreads out Ports- 
mouth Square, the Plaza of the city; 
not far from this are the Mint, the 
United States Hospital, and the Custom 
House—which last has cost $800,000. 
Montgomery-street, with its superb 
shops, invites and tempts every mortal 
man, and fascinates every mortal wom- 
an. Front-street and its vicinity con- 
tain in great warehouses the products 
of every nation and clime; Stockton, 
Powell, Taylor, and their companion 
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streets, are lined with comfortable— 
some costly—houses, surrounded with 
gardens, in which bloom throughout 
the year the most luxuriant fuchsias, 
geraniums, salvias, &c., &c.; thousands 
of Chirfese congregate in and about 
Dupont and Sacramento streets, and 
with patient, tireless industry, add to 
the wealth of the region, and refuse to 
be made into Americans and Christians. 
In fine, a city covering nine square miles 
now lies within and upon the white 
sand-hills, called Telegraph, Rincon, 
and Russian; a city with decent streets, 
excellent churches, ample schoolhouses, 
plenty of water, and one of the finest of 
harbors. Behind her are the richest 
gold and silver mines of the world, and 
a breadth of two and a half million 
acrés* of improved farming lands, 
which in 1860 produced six million 
bushels of wheat, potatoes which 
weighed six pounds, beets that meas- 
ured eight inches in diameter, and cattle 
and horses innumerable ; and besides all, 
as has been said, she now reaches out 
to take tribute from the continent of 
Asia. How long will it be before the 
commerce of that world finds its mar- 
kets through San Francisco ?—how long 
before the belles of the Flowery King- 
dom make their. way to the halls of 
Saratoga and Newport ?—before the 
daughters of the Begum of Oude and 
the Tycoon of Japan sport their finery 
in Montgomery-street and Broadway ? 
—how long before fascinating Daimios 
seek brides in the careful houses of Bos- 
ton, or rich Buddhists among the lovely 
Quakeresses of Philadelphia? Who 
can, who dare predict the coming time ? 
Let us deal with the present and the 
past, and leave the future. What has 
converted these desolate sand-hills into 
this great city ? 

A shovelful of clay, in which were 
seen a few grains of glittering gold ! 

It went from tongue to tongue, from 
soul to soul, quick as the lightning’s 
flash, and spread itself far and wide— 
along the waters of the Mississippi, up 
the Ohio, along the great lakes, and 


* Census of 1860. 
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over the whole extent of the Atlantic 
slope ; and its powerful fascination in- 
fected every heart, excited every hope. 
Wealth—gold—could be got by every 
man who would work for it, in this New 
California. Gold was discovered in the 
month of January, 1848; and by the 
year 1849, thirty thousand people had 
left the old States, had crossed arid 
deserts, scaled two ranges of snowy 
mountains, and had left more than four 
thousand of their number dead on the 
way—such fearful sacrifices they made 
to reach the land of gold.* 

At this period San Francisco was a 
strange place. A large portion of the 
population lived in tents and slept on 
the ground. Men of elegant cultivation 
wore red shirts and did their own cook- 
ing. “Every man was his own porter,” 
and no man was ashamed to do the 
most menial work. Washing cost $8 
the dozen. <A bowling alley rented for 
$5,000 per month in gold. The Parker 
House rented for $110,000 a-year, $60,- 
000 of which was derived from the 
gambling rooms. The wages of serv- 
ants was $100 to $200 per month; and 
a good dray-horse could earn $100 per 
day. Gambling, drinking, and reckless 
adventure were then the rule, not the 
exception. 

But no'Anglo-Saxon race continues a 
gambling, drinking, and reckless peo- 
ple; gambling is now illegal: and to- 
day every woman in the city shapes 
herself after the Parisian fashion-plates, 
and every man arrays himself in “ store- 
clothes” and “ boiled shirts,” + and goes 
about his business as circumspectly as 
if he were anxious for a discount at the 
Bank of England. The best people 
decided, and the whole body quickly 
determined, that San Francisco should . 
be no scorn and by-word among men; 
they determined that the metropolis of 
the western coast should be the peer of 
older cities, and have taken matters in 
hand boldly and vigorously. A few 
details will best express what they have 
attempted, what they have done. 

* Taylor’s Eldorado, 


t Native terms for “broadcloth” and “ white 
linen.” 
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Merchants, of course, are the leading 
profession; but while they are bold, 
often reckless, they are not as a class 
mean or dishonorable. Yet mean and 
deeply dishonorable things are perpe- 
trated among them, and the secrets of 
the stock-brokers and the forestallers 
will not bear the light of day ; they are 
shrewd enough to keep them in the 
dark. These merchants, by projecting 
and daring, have produced surprising 
results. Besides the great business hous- 
es, are some striking business organiza- 
tions. The California Steam Navigation 
Company plies its boats into all waters 
of the State that can be cut by keel, and 
thus it centres all the productions and 
all the trade at this city. The Wells- 
Fargo Express Company has its agents 
at every village, every mine, and every 
ranch; it carries all letters and all 
money, all gold-dust and all postages, 
faithfully and swiftly, and makes enor- 
mous profits for its stockholders. In 
the year 1864 it purchased some two 
and a quarter millions of United States 
stamped envelopes, which in some de- 
gree shows the extent of its business. 
It acts as a private post-office, a banker, 
and a carrier, throughout the mining 
districts of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
and Washoe, and by this time, no doubt, 
it has an office under one of the “ big 
trees ” of the Yosemite Valley. 

The Pacific Mail Company owns one 
of the grandest of steam-navies, and 
controls the passenger and freight car- 
riage of two oceans. Its new line to 
Asia is a success from the start, and it 
is impossible to estimate its effect upon 
the trade, the manners, and even the re- 
ligions, of the East. The exports to 
China, in 1866, reached the sum of 
$7,999,140.* 

Manufactures are starting, and we 
have a premonition that the same en- 


* The exports of merchandise and treasure for 
the past five years have been in the aggregate as 


follows: 
1862. 1863. 
Domestic Produce, Mer- 
$7,599,755 


+ 8,860,208 5,204,531 
42,380,809 46,033,961 


Totals 1862 and 1863... .$52,819,797 $58,838,247 


$6,578,780 
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ergy, daring, and success, will mark 
their inception and development, that 
has characterized the brief history of 
this city. Already Mr. Donald McClel- 
lan, who combines Scotch blood and 
Massachusetts training, has est&blished 
an extensive woollen mill, where he con- 
sumes yearly over a million pounds of 
California-grown wool, and produces 
blankets, &c., second to none. Ma- 
chine-shops, and other branches of in- 
dustry, are already extensive, and are 
growing, and cotton-mills are started. 
It will not belong before San Francisco 
presents the same great variety of oc- 
cupation as marks other cities. 

A late journal of this city says: 

“ We have ten grist-mills, one salt-mill, one rice- 
mill, twenty-one breweries, two sugar refineries, 
We grind 1,500 tons of salt a-year; 130 men brew 
61,825 barrels of beer; 180 men manufacture 
25,000,000 pounds of refined sugar. We have a 
match-factory, two glass-factories, a wire-rope fac- 
tory, and a hemp-rope factory employing fifty men. 
We have thirteen soap-factories, employing thirty- 
nine men, consuming 750,000 pounds of tallow in 
making 1,000,000 pounds of soap annually. We 
have five saw-mills, cutting 6,250,000,000 feet of 
lumber a-year; and thirty-eight machine shops 
and foundries, employing 1,200 men (1866).”’ 

“The San Francisco Bulletin states that the 
catch of codfish on the banks on the northwest 
coast this season ‘has not only demonstrated that 
we can supply our own market, but that we can 
become exporters of the article to less favored 
localities.’ The amount already received was 
equal to six hundred and forty-four tons, or one 
million two hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
pounds of dried fish, while half a dozen vessels 
were still tv come in.” 


Boston must look to her laurels. 

Schools. It may amaze us of older 
and more cautious towns to note the 
energy with which, in a purely mercan- 
tile community, the subject of schools 
has been taken hold of. This people 
has not hesitated to build some thirty- 
one schoolhouses of different grades, ris- 


ing to Latin schools and High schools; 
1864. 1865. 

Domestic Produce, Mer- 
chandise......see+eeees $7,554,282 
Foreign and Eastern do.... 5,805,333 
Treasure..cercccses esesotes 55,202,423 


Totals 1864 and 1865... .$68,562,038 


$8,705,228 
5,511,146 
45,484,546 
259,700,920 
1866. 

Domestic Produce, Merchandise... « -911,945,648 
Foreign and Eastern do .. 5,221,284 
Treasure...+.+« PPPrTTTTTT TTT 56,286,577 


Total for 1866 ..cccccesscecececssees 
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and the last, the Lincoln-school build- 
ing, is perhaps the most superb house 
for this purpose in America. It is de- 
scribed as being of brick, the architec- 
ture that of the Renaissance, surmounted 
with a Mansard roof. It is thoroughly 
ventilated and provided with water; has 
wide staircases, a large playroom, is one 
hundred and forty-one feet in length, 
and can accommodate with ease over 
nine hundred scholars. Some eight 
thousand pupils attend these schools,* 
and are taught by a corps of one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight of the most ac- 
complished teachers that can be had, 
whose pay varies from six hundred to 
twenty-five hundred dollars a-year. The 
whole expenditure for the year 1865 was 
$349,813. 

Besides these public means for obtain- 
ing a book-education, there are some 
eighty private schools in San Francisco 
of every degree of excellence; of which 
the Roman Catholics have twelve of the 
largest and most adequately endowed ; 
but others, like the Union College, the 
University School, and the California 
Institute for Young Ladies, cannot be 
surpassed anywhere. The California 
College is in a fair way to be adequately 
endowed and sustained. Fourteen years 
it has struggled onward, until at last 
the people have determined it shall suc- 
ceed; und to secure this they have set 
to work in their vigorous way to raise a 
fund of at least $100,000. 

It is evident: from these things, that 
these citizens do not mean to send their 
children away to Eastern or European 
towns to get an education which they 
can as well get at home. 

Libraries are well represented. The 
Mercantile Library has @ collection of 
over twenty thousand volumes; and 
the Odd Fellows, Mechanics, Chris- 
tian Association, California Pioneers, 
and the Turnverein, have large and 
valuable collections. But what shall 
we say to this? that some of the prin- 
cipal hotels also furnish ample reading 
for their guests, and that the “ What 
Cheer” House not only has a library of 


* In 1865, 7,805. 
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over five thousand volumes for the free 
use of the guests, but has also a na- 
tural history cabinet, a picture-gallery, 
and several fine pieces of statuary. 
Well done, “ What Cheer!” 

We need not be surprised to find that 
a city which has grown out of adven- 
turers and gold-diggers should scorn 
and despise literature and books; but 
we certainly are surprised to find what 
she has done and is doing in this way. 
At this time, two bookstores—Ban- 
croft’s and Roman’s—are hardly surpass- 
ed anywhere. Eighteen years ago there 
were not probably five hundred volumes 
in all California; now every town and 
village has its library, its news-room, 
and its bookstore; and it is estimated 
that over two millions of books are sown 
broadcast through the land. Bancroft 
and Roman started their now magnifi- 
cent establishments without a penny— 
the first in 1856, the last in 1859— 
without a penny, but with a great fund 
of industry, intelligence, pluck, and faith 
in the future of the new city. They 
knew that an intelligent people would 
have books, and good ones, and that 
they would pay those who supplied 
them. They knew that good books 
would create a love for good books; 
that they would save many a young 
man from perdition; that they would 
supply amusement and feed thought; 
and that, above all, the women of Cali- 
fornia would bless those who brought 
the whole world of intellect and genius 
to their firesides. They do; and these 
fine shops are thronged with the wisest 
and loveliest and best. 

The sales of these two houses alone 
reach about half a million a-year, and 
are constantly on the increase. School- 
books, of course, are first in numbers 
and amount; then come novels and 
light literature; then histories and li- 
brary books, Children’s books are also 
largely sold. Bancroft & Co. are obliged, 
in their immense establishment, to keep ~ 
on hand a most varied stock, in amount 
equal to some $200,000, gathered from 
the East and from Europe. 

But besides the great consumption of 
books through these houses, the sale of 





magazines, periodicals, and papers 
through the newsdealers, such as Stratt- 
man, Sullivan, White & Bauer, and oth- 
ers, is estimated to reach half a mil- 
lion in value. We have no means of 
knowing the numbers sold of such mag- 
azines as Harper's, the Atlantic, the 
Galaxy, &c., but it is reported that they 
devoured there at the start near two 
thousand copies of our “ Putnam.” 

Both Bancroft and Roman have en- 
gaged to some extent in publishing; 
and the works issued have been of great 
value to their section; such as law- 
books, Tuthill’s “ History of California,” 
Hittell’s “ Resources,” &c., &c. Bancroft 
& Co. are now publishing a Monthly 
Medical Journal, and the Qvcident, a 
weekly religious paper, both of which 
are well patronized, and are increasing 
in circulation. 

Religion. On the 8th of May, 1849, a 
public meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining “the prevailing 
sentiment in relation to the establish- 
ment of a church in the town of San 
Francisco.” * The “ prevailing senti- 
ment” has built up fifty-three churches 
which now point their spires to heaven. 
Of these, the most elegant and most 
expensive are Grace Cathedral, St. 
Mary’s (R. C.) Cathedral, the Calvary 
Presbyterian, and the Jewish Emanu- 
El. The leading sects are the Catholics 
and the Methodists; these touch the 
souls of the largest numbers. The pros- 
perity of some others is surprising, and 
among them the church of the lament- 
edand gifted Starr King; its rental now 
reaches the sum of twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars.t 

A single Mission church attempts the 
almost hopeless task of converting the 
Chinese who flock to California; with 
what success we have no report. 

Assuming the same number of mem- 
bers as in the leading denominations of 
New York (three hundred and twenty 
to each church), San Francisco would 
seem to be one of the most religious 
cities of the world. But as the Metho- 


* Bryant's Tour. 
t San Francisco Directory, 1865. 
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dist societies report an average of but 
one hundred and twenty-one, we may 
suppose that the average of all does not 
exceed two hundred to each church, 
But this estimate shows a result of 
about one quarter of the population 
who may be recognized as belonging to 
the religious world. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion numbers near four hundred mem- 
bers, and works vigorously as usual to 
resist the baser influences which in new 
countries are apt to corrupt the unwary. 

The attendance at the various Sun- 
day-schools of eleven thousand children 
is surprising, and exhibits the interest 
which attaches to the question of man’s 
relations to the Deity. 

The Jews seem to be growing in 
wealth and numbers, and the German 
and the Polish Jews of San Francisco each 
have their own Synagogue, Benevolent 
Society, and Cemetery. The former are 
infected by the progressive spirit of the 
age, and use a reformed ritual; whilst 
the latter adhere to the ancient rites 
and forms of the chosen people. 

Sunday is observed decorously, and is 
marked by a cessation of business, ex- 
cept among the Jewish merchants, who 
on that day ply a thriving trade. The 
Chinese, too, are willing to work on that 
day, and every day. They might be 
called the “ Devotees of Labor;” and 
they spare nothing to achieve that meas- 
ure of success which will permit them 
to return to lay their bones with their 
ancestors in their beloved China. 

Benevolent Institutions. While the 
city has run arace for wealth and material 
good, it has not neglected to provide 
liberally for the destitute and the afflict- 
ed. Orphan asylums, relief societies, 
prisoners’ aids, industrial schools, &c., 
&c., are no way behind in numbers and 
efficiency ; and public and private char- 
ity is desirous to do its utmost in all 
that marks a Christian civilization. Not 
only so, Jews and Chinese join in the 
good work. But there are as yet no 
paupers there, and one rarely meets a 
beggar. Money and work dominate 
population. 

The people not only desire to live 
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well and in good compass, but they 
mean to die and be buried in a fit and 
tasteful manner. Cemeteries are there- 
fore-laid out and planted so as to 
secure this; and Lone Mountain and 
Calvary will attract the stranger as they 
do the inhabitants on the fine Sunday 
afternoons. Some of the monuments 
are tasteful, some expensive; but the 
place and the situation, overlooking the 
broad, blue Pacific, cannot fail to im- 
press the visitor agreeably, and to sat- 
isfy him that it is good to lie down in 
peace with one’s fathers—if there were 
any such patriarchs—in San Francisco. 

Hotels such as the “ Occidental,” the 
“Cosmopolitan,” the “Lick House,” 
and the “ Russ,” approach in character 
the best hotels of other cities, and some 
say they are equal to any. But the 
“ What Cheer” hotel is a Yankee shoot 
grafted upon a California stock, and 
proves a most profitable growth. All is 
done for cash, and your bed is paid for 
before you get into it, A large restau- 
rant supplies four thousand meals a-day, 


at prices from fifteen cents upward, and 
consumes daily as follows: eggs, 100 
dozen; sugar, 1 barrel; butter, 100 
pounds; flour, 3 barrels; potatoes, 500 
pounds; beef, pork, mutton, lamb, and 
fish, 700 pounds; raisins, 2 boxes; pies, 
150; turkeys and chickens, 400 pounds; 


milk, 400 quarts. Ample means are 
provided for you to black your own 
boots free; and the library of 5,000 
volumes is open to all. There is no bar. 
The house has one more peculiarity— 
no woman is allowed within it ; the serv- 
ants are all men, and no man’s wife can 
sleep with him at this house. It pays 
—at the rate of $30,000 to $40,000 per 
year. 

Another element comes into society 
here. It secures amusements. Besides 
theatres, which flourish, is to be found 
almost every other entertainment useful 
for man. ‘ Avonites,” “Concordia So- 
cieties,” ‘“ Baseball Clubs,” “ Saenger- 
bunds,” “ Cricket Clubs,” “ Rifle-Clubs,” 
“Turnvereins,” ‘“ Philharmonics,” and 
whatever other delightful thing is dis- 
covered by man, this people has adopted 
and made its own; and what is more, 
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it enjoys all with a gusto and abandon 
which more “conservative” people 
know little of. This people is neither 
afraid nor ashamed to express enthu- 
siasm. Dancing and billiards may be 
said to be almost univérsal, 

The Press is well represented by some 
forty-seven daily and weekly papers, 
which as a whole aim high. Some of 
them are second to none, and they have 
not fallen into the fashion of pandering 
to the baser propensities, nor made 
themselves the champions of the lower 
classes. French, Italians, Germans, and 
Spaniards, read the news in their own 
languages, There are, however, some 
despicable sheets in San Francisco, too ; 
and the editor of the Varieties is now 
taking his “ time” in prison for a libel, 
while a suit against another one who 
attempted the black-mailing of. a bank- 
er’s wife is being pressed to judgment. 

The leading papers, such as the Zve- 
ning Bulletin, the Alta Californian, and 
the Times, rank high, and justly. They 
are sold at ten cents each, which enables 
them to give a first-class journal. The 
Morning Call is a two-cent newspaper, 
having an immense circulation and a 
great influence. 

The climate is peculiar, but not dis- 
agreeable. During the summer and au- 
tumn the prevailing winds are north- 
westerly, coming in from the ocean, and 
it is usual for a warm morning to be 
succeeded by a cold afternoon, as then 
the wind begins to blow; in the after- 
noon, therefore, woollen is the universal 
wear. Sometimes, however, these winds 
raise the sand from the surrounding 
hills and send it sweeping through the 
streets. At evening the wind subsides, 
and then the temperature is charming. 
The autumn and winter months have a 
prevailing southwest wind, which brings 
rain, The thermometer during the sum- 
mer rarely rises above 90°, or sinks in 
the winter below 50°. 

Productiveness, During all the first 
years, San Francisco was built and sus- 
tained and fed by the capital of: the 
East, and its food was sent out from 
Boston and New York. But now Cali- 
fornia produces yearly some twelve mil- 
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lion bushels wheat, some nineteen mil- 
lion bushels barley, and in 1864 she 
shipped some seven million pounds of 
wool.* Between the years 1856 and 
1865 she sent away one thousand mil- 
lions of gold and silver. To-day she is 
shipping flour—ten thousand barrels by 
each steamer—to New York, and wines 
in quantities; provisions, too, to the 
Sandwich Islands; and the first return 
steamer from China brought an order 
for ten thousand doilars’ worth of Cali- 
fornia leather for the Kingdom of Japan. 

Fruits and garden vegetables are most 
luxuriant ; and the San Franciscans now 
eat the best of grapes, cherries, and 
pears, almost the year round. The 
“ Bartlett” continues in market for a 
period of five months; and a Dr. Adams, 
of San José, has perfected his secret, so 
that he preserves the Easter Beurré and 
Doyenné d’Alengon through the winter 
up to May, in all their perfection, and 
supplies the market. 

Californians say that, while money 
has been easily made and lavishly spent 
in San Francisco, it is not, or need not 
be, an expensive place to live in. A 
gentleman who has lived there several 
years assures me that two thousand 
(gold) there will insure him as good a 
living—better, indeed—as three thou- 
sand currency can in New York. He 
maintains that beef and mutton bear 
about the same prices as here, while 
poultry is thirty-five to forty cents a- 
pound. But flour is much cheaper, and 
cannot be surpassed in quality; anda 
very nice frame dwelling-house on one 
of the best streets of the city costs him 
but $600 a-year. Wages of servants, 
however, is an important item, amount- 
ing to twenty and twenty-five dollars 
per month. And yet it is doubtful if 
servants there save as much as they do 
here. Velvet cloaks and elegant hats 
cannot be resisted, and the average Irish 
girl makes as good a display in the 
streets, and on Sundays, as the average 
married woman. I understand that the 
Irish girls like it, but the mistresses are 
in some perplexity. The opening of 


* Dr. Holden’s Address. 
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free communication between China and 
Japan and San Francisco, may work 
amazing changes, and may yet cause 
some perplexities to the average Irish 
girl: for it is well known that no house- 
girls in the world are equal to the or- 
dinary Chinaman. We shall not then 
be surprised if, in five years, this whole 
household business of San Francisco is 
carried on by men from China and 
Japan ; and we shall not be surprised if 
the Irish woman shall come to hate and 
fear these Chinese as much as the Irish- 
man already does. Poor Chinamen ! 

The Result. It may be said that San 
Francisco has not made itself, and that 
it has cost much: it remains briefly to 
touch upon the influences which mould 
her people. 

The first emigration of 1849 cost 
more than four thousand lives of active, 
stalwart men; subsequent exposures 
and excesses, we may conclude, have 
destroyed ten times that number, at 
least; so that the bones of men have 
been the foundation-walls of the new 
city. Pen cannot write nor imagination 
conceive the sacrifice of comfort, the 
untold tale of hardshjp and sickness 
and suffering, that these hoping thou- 
sands endured before Eldorado became 
a fit habitation for man. Years on years 
saw thousands, accustomed to the com- 
forts and luxuries of older societies, dig- 
ging deep into the bowels of the earth, 
damming rivers, changing water-courses, 
blasting mountains, in search of the yel- 
low gold: their food coarse and scant, 
their bed a blanket and the soft earth, 
their companions men, and rough ones: 
no bright hearth welcomed them when 
weary, Do woman’s smile greeted their 
coming, no kind hand softened the suf- 
ferings of fever. Many, too many, found 
their only solace in drink and in gam- 
bling, and many a one laid down his 
life and “ left no sign.” 

This was not all. At the news of 
gold, the loose, floating elements of 
society flowed thither not only from 
the United States, but from Mexico, 
Europe, Asia. The city early became 
filled with rude, desperate men, and 
crimes of every kind were perpetrated. 
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Indeed, it seems possible for men, who 
at home, and surrounded by humaniz- 
ing influences, are good citizens, when 
loosed from those influences, to become 
wild, reckless, criminal—almost devils ! 
There were three crises in the history of 
San Francisco when men seemed about 
to possess the city and to ruin it with a 
swift destruction—the first in 1849, the 
second in 1850, the third, and last, in 
1856. Thieves, robbers, incendiaries, 
ballot-box stuffers, gamblers, murderers, 
walked the streets openly and defied the 
law. No life, no property was safe; no 
regard was shown to honor, to morality, 
to decency. If apprehended, the trials 
dragged ; criminals could not be con- 
victed, or if convicted, they escaped to 
again prey upon their kind. The better 
classes shuddered with dread; they 
doubted the power of law, they sus- 
pected the honor of the judges. 

This state of fear and distrust could 
not last; virtue or vice must triumph. 
A few men decided to act, and combined 
themselves into a “ Vigilance Commit- 


tee.” They professed to be asserting the 
law; but they took the law into their 
own hands, took the prisoners from the 
county-jail, tried them, and, if guilty 
of high crimes, hanged them on the 


spot. This Committee increased in 
numbers,* was thoroughly organized 
with officers and by-laws, and a certain 
number were always on duty. They 
examined the resorts of thieves and 
scoundrels ; apprehended some, hanged 
some, banished others. For a time there 
was a reign of terror, but it was terror 
to desperadoes and scoundrels only. 
The end may have justified the means; 
it is certain they cleaned San Fran- 
cisco for the time of the dangerous 
class, purified the elections, and gave a 
healthy tone to society. 

Within a few years our newspapers 
contained a terrible account of the death 
of a notorious bully and gambler, named 
Billy Mulligan, then recently released 
from the Sing-Sing State prison. Law, 
honor, decency, life, he held in contempt, 


*In 1856, 9,000 out of 12,000 citizens enrolled 
themselves in the Committee. 
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and his hands were red with the blood 
of men he had killed. The people then 
rose against him, and he fled to his own 
room in the St. Francis Hotel for safety. 
A boon companion attempted to ascend 
the stairs, and was instantly killed by 
the desperado. They surrounded the 
house, and watched and waited; they 
filled the opposite houses and windows 
with policemen. Through ‘his own 
windows they could see his motions, 
but dimly; at last the desperate, hunted 
man approached the window, perhaps 
to see if his enemies had gone, perhaps 
tired of his wretched life: then he was 
shot dead. 

Five most destructive fires, too, swept 
over the city between 1849 and 1851, 
destroying houses and property to an 
enormous extent. This loss had to be 
overcome, and it was a heavy load 
added to the getting under way. 

One of the peculiarities of the earlier 
population was the absence of females. 
As far along as 1852 the number of 
white males was 29,165 to 5,154 females. 
Add to these the transient people, it | 
would increase the male population to 
nigh 35,000. This, of course, in a de- 
gree explains the early social condition, 
and it cures itself. In 1860 the dispro- 
portion was 33,990 males to 21,636 fe- 
males; now it is still less. 

But the facts of its early history have 
in a degree given character to the peo- 
ple. It is no longer gross, reckless, 
immoral; but it is a material people, 
bent upon gold, and the things which 
gold buys; and it grasps at these with 
an energy and daring that we see no- 
where else. What it gets it spends, and 
not niggardly; it spends it not only 
upon houses and horses and clothes and 
pictures, but upon schoolhouses and 
churches and hospitals, and upon every 
recognized good thing. During the 
war it sent its silver and gold by ship- 
loads to succor our wounded, suffering 
soldiers; it could not do enough to 
satisfy itself, One evening while Dr. 
Bellows was there (and he was well 
known as the President of the United 
States Sanitary Commission) some dash- 
ing fellow cried out, “ Whoever wishes 




















to shake hands with Dr. Bellows must 
pay a dollar to the Sanitary fund.” The 
suggestion took, and so long as the 
Doctor’s arm lasted, so long these free, 
open-handed people shook it, and shook 
their dollars into the treasury. The 
soldiers can never forget the people of 
California. 

This free, lavish, fascinating way 
shows ifself among all classes; and 
the retailer likes to heap up, not strike 
off, your measure. It shows itself in the 
dress of the ladies, which is richer, more 
costly than elsewhere. Jewelry abounds, 
and is worn to such an extent as to 
excite the surprise of strangers. The 
carriage and manners of both men and 
women are affected by this; all tends 
toward a free, fast way, which in older 
places would not do. Prudence is not 
one of the striking virtues of San Fran- 
cisco; and yet it is a virtue, and one 
which exists in that city, where may be 
found some of the most high-minded 
of men, the most charming of women. 

But the bachelor element prevails 
largely, more than in most cities, and 
produces results. Restaurant, club, and 
hotel life tempt married men, and the 
“home” does not yet rule society. Mr. 
Bowles, in his admirable book, says: 
“ There is a want of femininity, of spir- 
ituality, in the current tone of the place; 
more lack of reverence for women than 
our eastern towns are accustomed to. 
You hear more than is pleasant of private 
scandals; of the vanity and weakness 
of women; of the infidelity of wives.” 
“Tt is the cursedest place for women,” 
said an observant Yankee citizen, some 
two or three years from home, and not 
forgetful yet of mother, sister, and 
cousin—“ a town of men and taverns 
and boarding-houses and _billiard-sa- 
loons.” 

On the other hand, a sagacious wo- 
man who lived here many years says: 
“The respect universally shown to wo- 
men in America, is greater in California 
than elsewhere, and there is no part of 
the world in which ‘ fast women’ (I do 
not mean those who are out of the pale 
of society, but those whose dress or bear- 
ing may be considered questionable) are 
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so much disliked. The license of former 
times has the effect of enforcing strict 
rules of decorum now. Nowhere have I 
found people so hospitable, so charitable, 
and—what is more remarkable—so will- 
ing to help those who come among them 
as workers. There is no mean spirit 
of jealousy, no dread of rivalry, as we 
so often find elsewhere, no desire to 
mislead or throw cold water on enter- 
prise; and nowhere are people so will- 
ing to pay a good price for the best 
of every thing.” 

A word must be said about the Chi- 
nese, who already number in California 
some 80,000. They are smaller than the 
whites, but are the most patient, labo- 
rious, and peaceful class of all, and doa 
vast amount of work at a small cost. 
Among them are some large merchants 
and some very intelligent men, but as a 
class they are “ far down.” Among their 
leading businesses, next to supplying 
food, are the importation of prostitutes, 
and the exportation of dead Chinese ; 
for every one desires to be buried in his 
own land. 

There are no Chinese beggars, for 
nearly all who come over belong to one 
of the five great “ Companies.” Each 
of these has a building, and acts in all 
respects as a benevolent institution. 
The word of their merchants is perfectly 
reliable. 

The meanest thing in all California 
civilization, is and has been the treat- 
ment of the Chinese there ; perpetrated 
by the bad, permitted by the good. 

Mr. Bowles tells a good story from 
Ross Browne, which shows how this 
brown race is crowded by both Chris- 
tians and Indians, and which may well 
enough come in here: 

“ A vagabond Indian comes upon a 
solitary Chinaman, working over the 
sands of a deserted gulch for gold. 
‘Dish is my land,’ says he; ‘you pay 
me fifty dollar.’ The poor Celestial 
turns deprecatingly, saying, ‘ Melican 
man (American) been here, took all—no 
bit left.’ Indian irate and fierce: ‘Damn 
Melican man! you pay me fifty dollar, 
or I killee you.’ ” 

It appears, therefore, that it is quite 
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unsafe to be weak in California, and 
that Christian white men are more 
brutal there than heathen Asiatics. 

The gay, open-hearted, sympathetic 
character of the people is admirably 
shown in this election wager, as de- 
scribed by the correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune: 


Some days before the election, when it was gen- 
erally conceded that the State would go for Gor- 
ham, but the city would give the Democratic ticket 
asmall majority, Mr. Higgins, a warm friend of 
Mr. Gorham, bantered Michael Hayes, an equally 
warm friend of Mr. Haight, for a bet in any shape 
on the result. Hayes fought shy, but finally said, 
“TI will bet you $100 that I will propose a bet you 
will not accept.” The bet was taken, and Hayes 
proposed to carry a hand-organ through Montgom- 
ery-street by daylight, playing before all the banks 
and hotels, and solicit contributions for the orphans, 
the proceeds to be equally divided between the 
Protestant and Catholic asylums, if Haight did not 
carry the city by 1,500 majority, and if he did not 
carry it by that number, Higgins was to do the 
same thing. The bet was made, and Higgins lost. 
Now mark the result. Anywhere outside of Cali- 
fornia the terms of the wager would have been 
carried out, attracting a big crowd, and creating 
much talk for a few days; but there it would have 
ended. Here, however, the people took the joke to 
heart, and called on all the candidates, elected and 
defeated, to walk side by side in the procession, and 
assist in the collection of the funds; and to their 
credit be it said, most of them—Gorman did not 
come up to the mark, however—accepted the chal- 
lenge, and turned out. 

At 104. m. yesterday I rode through Montgomery- 
street, and found it packed from end to end with 
men, women, and children, while every window 
was full, and every balcony was black with heads. 
At 11 a.m. the cortége turned into Montgomery- 
street, and fifty policemen, on horseback and on 
foot, commenced struggling with the heaving mass 
of humanity to clear the way for the passage south- 
ward. First camea full brass-band, playing ““ When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” “ Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” “Marching through Georgia,” &c., 


&c. Then two collectors with huge buckskin bags . 


to receive the silver and gold which was rained 
down from roof, balcony, and window, in showers, 
as the procession advanced. Then came Michael 
Hayes, the winner of the wager, carrying a large 
tin box, capable of holding thousands of dollars, 
which he expressed a determination to fill before 
night. Next followed William T. Higgins, who 
was flanked on cither side by two friends, one 
carrying a monkey and the other a splendid florai 
ornament. Next appeared the two treasurers for 
the occasion, Messrs. Myles D. Sweeney and J. B. 
Badger, seated in a coach, from which each held 
suspended a canvas-bag as large as a flour-sack, 
labelled, ‘Remember the Orphans.” After them 
followed several of the elected and defeated can- 
didates, and a host of people. The first halt was 
made as soon as the organ-grinder had crossed 
Jackson-street, when the crowd were clamorous to 
judge of Higgins’ music-grinding powers, and he 
played ; but among the babel of shouts, hurrahs, and 
laughter, not a note could be heard twenty feet 
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from him. For three mortal hours the police strug- 
gled to clear the way, and fought with the good- 
humored crowd for a passage for the procession, 
before it reached its destination, less than half a 
mile from the starting-point. 

A thousand dollars were gathered on the first 
block, and the start was hardly made. A long row 
of teams to carry provisions and clothing, any 
thing for the benefit of the orphans, followed the 
performers, and no less than ten wagon-loads, worth 
some thousands of dollars, were gathered in this 
manner. Flour, bread, confectionery, clothing, 
fruit, even huge packages of tobacco and boxes of 
cigars, intended to be sold for the orphans’ benefit, 
were tumbled into the wagons as they passed along. 
The scene fairly beggared description. I doubt if 
its equal could be found anywhere’ out of Califor- 
nia. It was a perfect carnival of reckless, ex- 
travagant, prodigal alms-giviug. As the proces- 
sion struggled along, carriages were overturned, 
women upset, and men thrown down and trampled 
on, but the utmost good-will and hilarity every- 
where prevailed. The Alia of this morning says: 

“A halt was ordered at California-strect, while 
the Collectors visited the Board of Brokers, the 
several banks and insurance offices contiguous to 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the receptacles of dona- 
tions receiving respectable additions at every place 
visited. Resuming the march southwardly, halts 
were made before the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and Mc- 
Creary’s Buildings on Pine-strect, and finally drew 
up in front of the Russ House. On the opposite 
side of the street is Platt’s Hall, in which the Mer- 
cantile Library islocated. As along the previous part 
of the route, the windows and balconies were here 
occupied by spectators, the majority being ladies, 
At this point a shower of small coin was thankfully 
gathered, while the contributions collected by the 
lady-boarders in the Russ, was included in one 
package, and must have amounted to a considerable 
sum. Slowly the cor’ége advanced to the Occiden- 
tal, where another purse was made up by the fair 
inhabitants, and coin fairly rained upon the gath- 
erers from outside. The Lick House and the lady 
occupants of that princely establishment were not 
a whit behind their predecessors in testifying their 
devotion to the cause of charity. At the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, corner of Bush and Sansome-streets, 
@ considerable sum was rained down upon the heads 
of the collectors, and a handsome purse of coin, 
contributed by the boarders, passed into the gene- 
ral reservoir. By degrees, the crowd drew nearer 
and nearer to the point of termination, the corner 
of Market-strect, where the final halt was made. 
Higgins’ occupation as organ-grinder was ausge- 
speilt. The money-bags were here collected, and 
the boxes in the carriage removed, and all were de- 
posited in the Hibernia Bank. No correct estimate 
of the amount of money contributed can be formed, 
as several contributions from companies and indi- 
viduals were represented by checks on banks or en- 
closed in purses and parcels, the contents of which 
could not be ted at the t of reception ; 
but enough is known to insure that the sum will not 
fall short of $6,000 (gold coin) and it may reach 
$10,000. Two hours after this procession had passed, 
I walked through Montgomery-street, and hardly 
heard the matter menti ‘id 


To show how men may and do ac- 
cumulate wealth when they set them- 
selves about it, look at this abstract of 
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the taxable property of San Francisco, 
for the year 1866-7. 


The annual tax-roll for this year aggregates the 
value of taxable real estate in San Francisco, city 
and county, at $57,880,468; of personal property, 
$28,556,806—total so far, $86,437,274. The figures 
from 1865~66 were: Real estate, $49,137,812; per- 
sonal property, $39,129,145 — total, $88,266,457. 
This shows an apparent falling off of $1,823,823, 
but there is a supplemental assessment-roll of per- 
sonal property yet to be handed in by the Assessor. 
This will contain, principally, a list of mortgagees, 
and the gross amount of the enumeration will very 
nearly equal $17,000,000. This sum, added to the 
personal property already listed, gives a total un- 
der that head of $45,556,806, being an increase in 
the amount of personal property for 1865-66 of 
26,427,661, while in real estate the increased valua- 
tion of last year is $8,743,156. Assuming that the 
amount of the supplemental roll is not over-estima- 
ted—and the figures are given on the authority of a 
gentleman intimately connected with the municipal 
finances—there will be an aggregate increase in the 
valuation of real and personal property and im- 
provements for 1866~7 of $15,170,817. 


Among these owners of real estate are 
crowned heads, some living and some 
dead, as is shown by the following : 


A gentleman who was examining the Records 
of the City and County, to his surprise, while 
making his search, accidentally stumbled upon 
a recorded document in vol. vi. p. 225, (there is 
nothing like accuracy in these statements,) Lis 
Pendens, in which no less than three Emperors 
were named as having interest in real estate in San 
Francisco County. This lien was a notification to 
all the world that the Yerba Buena (Goat) Island 
and the Oakland Railway Company have com- 
menced a suit at law in the Fifteenth District 
Court in the city and county of San Francisco, on 
an application to condemn the interests of Emperor 
Naprorgon III., Emperor Norton, and Emperor 
Maxmim11an I., now deceased, to certain portions 
of the said island, as a terminus of a railway to the 
City of San Francisco. The investigator was 
equally astonished, on further examining the sait 
Lis Pendens, to discover that he and his two broth- 
ers, now residing in Vancouver Island, were also 
impleaded in the said suit. Who could not afford 
to be robbed of real estate which he never pretend- 
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ed to own, in company with such illustrious defend- 
ants? 

It seems, then, that our royal brothers 
of the Old World prepare for an emer- 
gency by providing themselves with 
funds in the very newest part of the 
New World. They are wise. 

If one evidence of high civilization in 
these days is high taxation, it becomes 
interesting to learn how San Francisco 
stands in this particular, and the follow- 
ing figures, compiled by the managers of 
the San Francisco Directory, will help 
us: 


Assossments 1866-67, Real............ $53,485,421 
Personal........ 43,214,976 

$96,700,397 

Taxes for city for 1866~67......+.++++ $1,841,753,96 
do State....eccceseees  987,105,77 
$2,828, 859,73 


Municipal Expenditures for 1866-67 
amounted t0.....cececccseecerees $1,766,565,34 
Population, July 1, 1867, estimated : 





White males over 21 in the column. 45,000 

Females over 18, estimated......... 27,000 

Males and females under age, esti- 

Males, names refased, &c.,......0. 4,000 

COMBO cc ccccccccccccccccccsoccces 2,500 
Dotaheccccscccccccocccccccoes 122,100 


It appears, then, that San Francisco 
raises taxes to the amount of over $23 
to each individual, which places her 
next to the city of New York in this 
most questionable scale of civilization. 

Still, as the property of the city shows 
that each individual in the city is worth, 
by the tax-valuation, about $800, and 
as this is not probably over one half of 
the real value, these people certainly are 
not poor, nor likely to be. 
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THE DOCTOR’S ASSISTANT. 


SSISTANT WANTED in the office of a physi- 
cian. Must be of reliable character and steady 
habits. A person of experience preferred. Ifa stu- 
dent, he will find some time for study at his disposal. 
Address, stating references, Doctor, Box 3,004. 

THEsE words shone wet, and waiting 
for the blotter, on the slip of paper be- 
fore me; but in laying my pen on the 
rack, a musing mood had seized me, 
and I let them take their own time to 
dry, while diverting from its original 
purpose the little bibulous sheet on 
which the Hope Insurance Company 
invites the world to blacken its fair 
name. I scribbled its edge, and looked 
seriously into the glowing heart of my 
fire. 

Five years before, I had given up a 
twelvemonth’s struggle to establish a 
practice in my native village of Sand- 
ham, Mass., which, in addition to being, 
as the circulars of its Female Institute 
announced, “one of the most healthy 
locations to be found in the State,” 
already possessed six eminent phy- 
sicians of various schools, to whom 
the people of Sandham found it more 
easy to entrust their very occasional 
ailments, than to one whom they had 
known in roundabouts, and had all 
their lives been accustomed to call 
Tom. 

Resigning the unequal struggle in 
disgust, I left undisputed possession of 
the field to the two Allopathic doctors 
of the old school, the co-disciples of 
Hahnemann, the Eclectic physician, and 
the “Indianopathist,” and returned to 
that city whence I had gone out au- 
thorized, by the license of its chief 
College of Medicine, to practise as a 
regular physician. 

Returned to that city with some- 
what less of sanguine hope in my heart, 
and not much more money in my pock- 
et; and that little surplus of my more 
substantial capital, in nowise the result 
of the year’s labors, except as these had 
moved the spirit of my great-aunt in 
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Sandham to bestow upon me a sum 
which she considered sufficient to “ set 
me up” in an office in New York. I 
do not say, moved her heart; for I 
think that the principal motive to this 
act of unusual liberality was a desire 
to save the credit of the family in the 
town where she was its only remaining 
representative, and, perhaps, a pleasant 
wish, in which I could fully sympa- 
thize, to spite the Sandhamites for the 
slight regard they had shown our name, 
by proving to them, if possible, that 
they had forever lost the chance of 
sharing in its future glory. 

Returned to that city where, though 
there is in every profession, as Webster 
said of his own, “ plenty of room up- 
stairs,” yet, as each aspirant discovers, 
one can climb to it only by pushing his 
way through a pushing crowd. 

Thus climbing for five years, of which 
nothing need now be said, I had reached, 
let us say, the first landing, somewhat 
in advance of those who had started 
with me, and found space to breathe 
awhile before trying the next flight. 
But, to carry out the figure, at this 
point my course had taken a sudden 
turn quite unseen from the bottom, and 
I thought I must give myself time to 
consider the next step. 

Late in the afternoon of the day 
before my advertisement was to appear 
in the Herald, I had returned again, and 
probably for the last time, from Sand- 
ham, having, two mornings previous, 
attended my great-aunt’s funeral, and 
thus cancelled the last claim which that 
insignificant town can have upon me; 
though I was amused to see that its 
Weekly News and Advertiser, which hap- 
pened to appear on the same day, in 
noticing her death, extended its sym- 
pathy to “our distinguished feNow- 
citizen, nephew and sole heir of the 
deceased, the well-known Thomas Tru- 
man, M.D., of New York.” 
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In dying and making me her heir, 
my aunt had certainly doubly surprised 
me. She was one of those people 
whose shoes one may wait for till he 
has one foot in the grave himself. 
Though I was fortunate enough to in- 
herit from her brother the old-fash- 
ioned constitution which had to lie 
over one generation for repairs, I should 
never have presumed to enter the lists 
of longevity with her. Indeed, she 
often made demands upon my sympa- 
thy in the sad fact that, as I was the 
youngest of my family, when I should 
be taken away she would be left quite 
alone in the world: as Mrs. Gummidge 
would say, “a love-lorn, unprotected 
creetur.” Then, if I had ever contem- 
plated the possibility of her premature 
death at eighty-six, and had been asked 
who would probably fall heir to her 
property, I should have unhesitatingly 
replied, the Sandham House for the 
Friendless, and the First Orthodox 
Congregational Society there, for its 
Church Erection Fund. And for this 
opinion I should have had her own 
authority, as she had frequently in- 
formed me that such would be the 
disposition of her estate; adding, at 
the time she presented me with the 
five hundred dollars to set me going in 
New York, a timely warning against 
fostering any extravagant hopes thus 
created, by telling me that she thought 
people had better be the executors of 
their own estate, as far as their own 
family is concerned, for that nothing 
can be more sad than to think that 
those in whose veins runs our blood are 
looking forward to our death as an 
event pecuniarily desirable to them- 
selves. I certainly never so anticipated 
hers. Whether she wished to avoid 
this by giving me the impression she 
did, or whether the old grudge against 
the Sandham people, on the occasion 
of my departure from their unappre- 
ciative “ midst,” had been aggravated 
by causes unknown to me, or whether— 
as is perhaps most likely—the family 
feeling had grown stronger in her de- 
clining years, until it had overcome 
sectional and sectarian preferences, I do 
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not know. It is a lady’s privilege to 
change her mind with or without a rea- 
son; and, in either case, I have no fault 
to find with her for “ giving and be- 
queathing to her nephew, Thomas Tru- 
man, all of her estate, real and personal, 
with the advice that he take a wife;” 
although the first clause occasioned an 
equal amount of surprise in the breast 
of the said nephew, and of consterna- 
tion in those of the trustees of the 
Orthodox Society, and the managers of 
the Home for the Friendless, as we sat 
in her little parlor, the morning after 
the funeral, to listen to the reading of 
the will; and although the last clause 
—my aunt always would be queer and 
uncomfortable — brought confusion to 
the face of Thomas Truman aforesaid, 
and a satirical smile to the set lips of 
the disappointed brethren. 

As I took my copy of the will from 
the hands of the lawyer, he remarked 
to me, with a smile, “ Really, Dr. Tru- 
man, I don’t know that the court would 
admit your claim to part of your re- 
vered aunt’s legacy, if you refuse to 
take the other part. She bequeathes to 
you not only her property, but her 
equally valuable advice.” In the same 
vein I replied, “ Well, Mr. Wires, if 
the court will admit, as I think it 
must, that there is as great difference be- 
tween taking advice and pursuing it, as 
there may be between pursuing proper- 
ty and taking it,’—this, with a satirical 
smile for the disappointed brethren, in 
return for theirs,—“I think it must 
decide that her will is not broken.” 
And, letting fly this shaft, I bowed my 
rivals out of my aunt’s deserted house, 
and, after making hasty arrangements 
for finally disposing of it by putting it 
into the hands of an agent for sale, 
bowed myself out of Sandham, and, as 
I have said, probably for the last time. 

In the journey of a night and day 
which brought me home, I occupied 
myself with trying to accustom my 
thoughts on this unexpected turn of 
fortune, and to decide what changes it 
could and should make in my life. It 
was by no means a large inheritance, 
though my aunt doubtless had so con- 
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sidered it,—so small, on the contrary, 
that, if it had been offered to me in 
exchange fér my practice, to accept it 
would have left me as I was, a poor 
mman, and without the hope of growing 
richer which lay at the bottom of my 
medicine-chest. But, added to the pro- 
ceeds of my profession, it would double 
my present income, and so make me 
feel very comfortably off, at least until 
my notions of what that means should 
far outgrow their present limits. 

I could hardly find a pleasanter office, 
and one in a better part of the town. 
These advantages it had been a part of 
my policy to secure from the first. But 
hereafter I need not sleep in it, and 
make a closet serve the purpose of 
dressing-room. I amused myself in 
selecting my favorite room in my board- 
ing-house, and deciding upon its ar- 
rangements. Visions of new book- 
eases and desks, valuable medical works 
which I had intended to purchase one 
by one at the cost of more than the 
money, a microscope, and sn improved 
set of surgical instruments, mingled 
pleasantly in my imagination. I had 
even thought of a horse and doctor's 
gig, but, doubting whether these might 
not still be regarded as extravagances, 
and remembering that I was fond of 
walking, and had a dread of dyspepsia 
because I did not know how it felt, I 
had concluded to drop this idea for the 
present, and had settled, instead, upon 
that of having an assistant. 

The longer my thoughts dwelt upon 
this one, the pleasanter they found it. 
Yes, I said to myself, he will do just 
as well as a gig; for I only need one 
occasionally, when I am called at 
night, or on Sunday, somewhere off the 
lines of the cars, and then I can send 
him around to the livery, and get a con- 
veyance at any hour. That will answer 
all the purpose, and I won’t have to 
pay for it when I don’t want it. Then, 
he can do all my copying for me, attend 
to the office when I am out, and assist 
me in my operations, particularly at the 
Dispensary. If he is a poor young stu- 
dent, as I suppose he will be, this will 
be of great practical benefit to him, 
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and he can use my library. Many a 
one would be glad of the chance. And 
my heart warmed towards my future 
assistant, while I was thinking, too, 
that it would look well to have a stu- 
dent reading medicine in my office. 

Then I remembered the second clause 
of my aunt’s will, to which Mr. Wires 
had made playful allusion, and my 
cheeks burned slightly under the mem- 
ory of having burned before. It was 
true that her advice, sa eccentrically 
given, had been more than once offered 
to me by interested and disinterested 
friends, but, as I have said, the last five 
or six years had been spent in elbowing 
my way up-stairs through a crowd, and 
I had thought, as any one might, that 
a@ man can do that better alone than 
with a lady on his arm, whether her 
interest or his own be considered. Hav- 
ing made up my mind to this at the 
beginning of my professional career, I 
had soon become so engrossed in its 
duties that little resolution was neces- 
sary to keep me from being diverted 
from them; while, had it been other- 
wise, my means would not have per- 
mitted a very constant devotion to the 
claims of society. And thus it had 
come about that Dr. Thomas Truman, 
though very far from being a woman- 
hater or a woman-fearer, had reached 
the age of thirty without ever having 
contemplated marriage as a matter of 
any practical interest to himself. 

Yet I did not find it a disagreeable 
subject of thought in the abstract, and 
even went so far as to ask myself, very 
privately, whether this might not be 
one of the changes to be wrought in 
my life by my ,aunt’s legacy, and 
whether a due respect to her memory 
did not require me at least to give my 
serious consideration to her advice. 

But, on the whole, my fancy reverted 
with more pleasure to the idea of an 
assistant; and as my heart warmed 
towards him, it warmed also towards 
my departed aunt, and I caught the 
first sleep I had been able to get, just 
after I had formed the resolution of 
making one more visit to Sandham, for 
the purpose of putting up a monument 
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to her memory, and while I was en- 
deavoring, in imagination, to design 
one which should be larger and hand- 
somer than any erected, or likely to be, 
in the Sandham Rural Cemetery. From 
this pleasant nap I was aroused by the 
final stopping of the train at the depot, 
and in a few moments more was at 
home, enjoying the dinner saved for me 
by my landlady, in whose eyes I was an 
object of reverence as a physician, of 
commiseration as a lonely old bachelor, 
and of peculiar indulgence as both. 

Dinner over, I took a seat at my desk 
to look over the letters that had come 
during my absence, and see what calls 
may have been left on the slate. There 
was nothing of any special importance. 
The season was a healthy one, and my 
few serious cases had been left in the 
care of an able practitioner, so that the 
thoughts which had been temporarily 
interrupted resumed their dominance in 
my mind, then suddenly assumed as 
tangible shape as could be given them 
by pen and ink, in the form of my ad- 
vertisement. This done, I experienced 
a sense of relief, as if the first step had 
been taken in the improvement of my 
fortune, and, pushing back my chair, 
fell into a pleasant reverie upon the 
events of the last few days, and the 
past and future life to which they 
seemed likely to become both a divid- 
ing chasm and a connecting bridge. 

Thus I sat musing by my fire late 
into the evening, and how long I should 
have continued to sit thus I do not 
know, if a sudden, sharp ring at my 
office-bell had not startled me to my 
feet, and put to flight a whole flock of 
fancies, I opened the door myself, as 
was necessarily my custom at that hour, 
and admitted a colored boy, with a 
note from Mrs. Goodwin, the wife of 
one of my best patients. The boy 
seemed to have run himself out of 
breath, and, noticing this fact, I hastily 
opened the envelope and read the en- 
closure : 


“My pear Doctor: We are in the 
greatest trouble, or I would not ask you 
to forget your own, and the fatigue of 
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your journey, and come to us this even- 
ing. But Henry left a note at your 
office this afternoon, and was told that 
it would be handed to you immediately 
upon your return; and as I have not 
heard from you, I fear it may have been 
forgotten. 

“ Mr, Goodwin is in a terrible state 
of mind. I will not stop to make fur- 
ther explanation until I see you, which, 
may I hope, will be as soon as you can 
come ? 

“T am sorry I cannot send the carriage 
for you, as one of the horses is lame. 

“In haste, truly yours, 

“M. E. Goopwin.” 


Of course, her note had been forgot- 
ten, but there was no use “to question 
why,” at that time of night ; and, send- 
ing off the boy in advance to relieve 
her mind the sooner, I prepared to fol- 
low him immediately. Kicking off my 
gorgeous slippers, the gift of a lady- 
patient, I thrust my half-rested fect 
back into my boots, and my arms into 
my overcoat. 

I am sure that the dominant object 
of the reverie which had been so sud- 
denly interrupted had been my future 
assistant, and yet other thoughts may 
have been floating vaguely in my mind; 
for as, after brushing the car-dust from 
my hat, I stood for a moment in front 
of the mirror, I caught myself saying 
aloud to the image reflected there, 
Well, Tom, old fellow, you’re pretty 
good-looking yet. Talking to one’s 
self is a common trick of lonely people. 
Then, lighting a fragrant Havana for 
company, with a sigh for my still un- 
realized assistant, I went into the dark- 
ness, 

While I was walking from Lexington 
avenue to Fifth, and up to Mr. Good- 
win’s residence in Thirty-fifth-street, I 
would have had time to tell that assist- 
ant, if there had been any need to, all 
I knew of my best patient. 

He was one of those poor rich men 
abounding in the city, who, returning 
an income of fifty thousand dollars, 
work as hard for their living as car- 
drivers —thirteen hours a-day, and 
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hardly time to eat. If they ever make 
a strike, and talk of gradually retiring 
from business, they usually succeed no 
better than these, their employers be- 
ing the most relentless of all their own 
habits, which force them back to work 
upon the terms first agreed upon, as 
long as their strength makes it possible. 
In Mr. Goodwin’s case there was evi- 
dent signs that his would not much 
longer hold out. He had, like most 
such men, begun life a poor lad, with 
a good head, a Yankee faculty for turn- 
ing his hand to every kind of business, 
and the power of quickly seeing and 
grasping every opportunity. While still 
poor, he had married a wife who 
brought into the partnership her full 
share of the same sort of capital, and 
ever since, in better and worse fortunes, 
had been a help-meet to him. And 
these two had not only good heads, 
but good hearts—sound to the centre. 
Prosperity really seemed to do them 
no harm. There was no vulgarity in 
their natures, to be brought into bold 
relief by the glare of their gold; and 
though their tastes were plainer than 
their children’s will be, it would be 
hard to expect these to make better use 
of their money, or be more respected in 
their business and social relations. 

Mr. Goodwin's kindness of heart only 
added to his labors, of course. He was 
always doing something for somebody 
—supported two or three families of 
widowed sisters and brothers’ wives 
comfortably, besides maintaining his 
own munificently ; and was continually 
being appointed executor of some es- 
tate, or guardian of some one’s orphan- 
children. 

I well understood Mrs. Goodwin’s 
anxiety in regard to him, and the state 
of mind he was probably in. I had 
often said to him, but without much 
effect, “If you go on drawing on ac- 
count with nature at this rate, there 
will come a time when your notes will 
be dishonored. You will be bankrupt in 
brains, if not in life.’ Already he had 
had warning of this in headache, dizzi- 
ness, absence of mind, intense nervous- 
ness, and frequent depression, particu- 
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larly at night, wher, Mrs. Goodwin 
told me, he would lie awake and groan 
for hours; while she, faithful woman, 
would exhaust her ingenuity in devis- 
ing means to soothe and divert him. 
On one occasion, in an inspiration of 
genius which every one will admire 
who has had a similar experience, after 
repeating all the hymns and gossip she 
could think of, she resorted, she told 
me, to the melodies of Mother Goose ; 
and, after stating to him the historical 
fact that . 

“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” 


went on to adorn the tale with embel- 
lishments of her own—describing Peter 
and his pipes, the farmer’s wife pick- 
ling her peppers, and her indignation 
when the wandering piper picked—i. e., 
stole—them; the wrath of the farmer 
who gave short chase, the fright of the 
poor half-witted Peter, and the wisdom 
of the judge, “a second Daniel,” who, 
when the trembling vagabond was 
haled before him, in rags which could 
ill conceal any stolen booty, sapiently 
inquired, 

“If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 
where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper 
picked ?” 

Of Mr. Goodwin’s family, two daugh- 
ters had married early, like their moth- 
er, poor young men, who would one 
day be rich like their father ; and there 
were left at home his eldest son, Henry, 
a fine young fellow of twenty-one, a 
daughter, Annie, of eighteen, and little 
Johnny, aged eight, all the more of a 
pet because, until his birth, the house 
had been so long without a baby. 

By the time I had told my assistant 
all this, we would have been pulling 
Mr. Goodwin’s door-bell. I had hardly 
touched it, when the door was opened, 
and I was requested to walk at once into 
the library. Mrs. Goodwin was alone 
there, waiting ; and, rising, she reached 
both her hands to me, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
doctor, I am so glad you have come! 
My poor husband!” Her eyes were 
heavy, as if with weeping and watch- 
ing. 

“What has happened? Is Mr. Good- 
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win so much worse?” I asked, think- 
ing of apoplexy and insanity. 

“Oh! then you have not heard any 
thing—you have not seen the papers ?” 

It was quite true. New York dailies 
are not thought of in Sandham, and I 
had been so engrossed with my own 
affairs that I had only looked at the 
foreign and telegraphic news in my 
evening paper. She was about enter- 
ing upon an explanation, when a deep 
groan startled us, and a distressed voice 
from the next room called “ Mary!” 
“Yes, dear,” she answered, and, quick- 
ly rising, drew two or three papers 
from behind the sofa-cushion, where, 
with a woman’s tact, she had concealed 
them, and, handing them to me, said, 
“T must go to him. Will you please 
read, and judge for yourself, doctor, 
and then join us right here in the 
study?” 

Taking the papers from her hand 
wonderingly, I seated myself at the 
table to read the paragraphs which 
were marked in each. In the first edi- 
tion of the Herald of the day before, 
there was merely this announcement : 

“ Henry F. Goodwin, firm of Goodwin & Strong, 
importers of tea, retires from business to-day. 
Failing health the cause.” 

This I was prepared to expect. In 
the Evening Post, among the items of 
city intelligence I read : 

“Tt is rumored on ’Change that the sudden re- 
tirement of Henry F. Goodwin from the firm of 
Goodwin & Strong is necessitated, not by the fail- 
ure of his health, but by his failure to account to 
the Surrogate for a fortune for which he is responsi- 
ble as trustee of an estate. Whether or no this 
implies any want of honesty on his part, as yet re- 
mains a mystery. There are not wanting those 
who believe him to have yielded to a temptation, 
which has sometimes proved too strong for men in 
his position, of using the moneys entrusted to him 
in his own speculations, which have proved a fail- 
ure. If he has done this, he will be sufficiently 
punished by the loss of his own fortune, out of 
which he must replace them. But his name has 
stood above reproach, and we hope to see it speedily 
cleared of every suspicion.’’ 

Bewildered with astonishment, I took 
up the remaining paper, which was the 
latest Evening Gazette. It contained a 
showy paragraph with leaders : 

“* ANOTHER TURN OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL.— Yester- 
day, a merchant-prince ; to-day, a suppliant beg- 


gar! We regret to learn, on good authority, that 
Mr. Henry F. Goodwin, who withdrew from busi- 
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ness yesterday, retires, not to a country-seat, but to 
a cottage, being obliged, from his own fortune, to 
replace that of the minor heirs of the late George 
Balfour, for whom he is trustee. His own state- 
ment before the Surrogate was, that, foreseeing the 
present rise in the market, he had last week invest- 
ed the whole in gold-certificates—a rash experi- 
ment, it would seem, though, so far, the quotations 
of the gold-room appear to justify it, These cer- 
tificates he is, however, unable to produce, they 
having been, as he asserts, mysteriously lost or 
stolen from him, he does not know how or when. 
The detectives have been furnished with their num- 
bers, but Mr. Goodwin can give no further clue, 
and will name no one whom he suspects. The 
story is, to say the least, a most remarkable one, 
and will be variously interpreted. He has sold out 
his share in the business to his partner, and we 
publish in another column the advertisement of an 
auction sale, to take place on the 10th inst., in the 
princely mansion whose halls, a short month ago, 
echoed to the music of the dance, on occasion of the 
brilliant reunion of beauty and fashion which we 
had the pleasure of describing to our readers.” 

Was it possible that all this could 
have taken place during the few days 
of my absence? I sat for a few mo- 
ments trying to make it seem real. I 
knew that Mr. Goodwin had been for a 
year the trustee and guardian of the 
children of Mr. Balfour, who, dying at 
the close of the war, had preferred to 
leave their interests in the hands of his 
old friend, than in those of their rebel 
relatives in the South, from which his 
loyalty had brought him three years 
before. Mr. Goodwin had taken care 
of the children almost as his own; and 
the eldest, a young girl of his own 
daughter’s age, was even then visiting 
at his house. His name was, indeed, 
above reproach in my mind; but, as 
the Gazette declared, it was, to say the 
least, a most remarkable occurrence. 
It was in vain to attempt to realize it; 
and, folding the papers, and replacing 
them out of the reach of observation, 
I walked into the next room, which Mr. 
Goodwin called his study, and where 
he was accustomed to sit till midnight 
often, writing, and looking over busi- 
ness papers. 

The Argand burner of the drop-light 
was turned low, and shed a mild light 
through its porcelain shade. Mr. Good- 
win was lying on the lounge, his 
face buried in its cushions; one hand 
stretched out, and grasping tightly that 
softer one which for so many years had 
been ever ready with its gentle aid. 
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As I entered the room, Mrs. Goodwin 
said, “ Darling, here is Dr. Truman, 
come to see you.” Then, turning to 
me, to give him time to rouse himself 
from his inertia, she said, “ Mr. Good- 
win saw and talked with so many of 
his friends yesterday, that, when even- 
ing came, his head. was in great dis- 
tress; and, as you were away, I sent 
for Dr. Blake, as you told me to, but 
the opiates he ordered seemed to have 
the opposite of their usual effect, and 
he had a very bad night. To-day I 
have tried hard to keep him quiet, and 
he has seen no one out of the family 
except our minister, dear Mr. Harlan; 
so I am in hopes he will do better to- 
night, especially now that you are 
here.” 

While she was speaking, Mr. Good- 
win had raised himself to a seat upon 
the lounge, and, extending fo me his 
hand, said, “Ah, my good friend, I 
thank you for coming to see me, but I 
can tell you the only thing that will 
cure me—to find those gold certificates, 
Can you think what I could have done 
with them? I can’t remember.” Then, 
breaking down—“ Oh, doctor, do you 
know that I am a ruined man—a ruined 
man? It’s so hard—so hard! And 
my wife—and my children—and then 
poor Balfour’s children—I meant to 
make them love me; but now we can 
have nothing more to do with them; 
and I know Henry was beginning to 
love Marion. Mary thought so. If 
you could have seen the look on his 
face when I told him first. That cuts 
almost worst of all, He didn’t mean I 
should see it, but I did—1 did!” And 
his dry, parched eyes grew more hope- 
less in their anguish, as, dropping from 
their appealing gaze into my face, they 
rested on his wife. Then, slowly shak- 
ing his head, he let it fall heavily into 
his hands, and his whole body was 
shaken with those terrible convulsive 
sobs that bring no tears, and no relief. 

Sitting down beside him, I said qui- 
etly, “ Now, Mr. Goodwin, if you will 
oblige me by putting your feet into a 
pail of hot water that Mrs. Goodwin 
will have brought right here, your head 
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will feel a little better, I know; and 
then we will just tip back your easy- 
chair in the library, and you need not 
go to bed if you don’t want to; you 
will find it easier to sleep in that posi- 
tion. Your wife can have a cot made 
up close beside you, and I will stay too, 
right in here. I won’t give you any 
opiate, but something that will do bet- 
ter, I think.” . 

The pail of hot water appeared at 
this moment, and Mr. Goodwin made 
no resistance to our operations; and, 
while he was passively submitting to 
having his feet rubbed, I said to him, 

“You want to remember where you 
put those certificates, you know, and it 
is absolutely necessary that your head 
should be clear and cool in order to do 
so; so you must leteme get some of 
the feverish blood out of it. There is 
plenty of time yet; gold is rising stead- 
ily, and the best judges think it will 
continue to rise. Perhaps it will turn 
out a good thing that you have to 
hold on longer than you meant to.” 

Then I tried, though without much 
success, to get his thoughts off the 
direct line of his troubles. The foot- 
bath had some effect, however, and, 
wrapping his feet in flannel, to keep 
up the determination of blood to them 
and away from his head, we got him. 
into his substitute for a bed, and I. 
administered the sedative I had sent 
for. His wife came, and said to him, 

“Now take Mr. Harlan’s text for. 
your pillow, Henry—‘ This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him, and. 
saved him out of all his troubles,” 
And then we prepared for rest, 

I hardly expected that his. sleep: 
would be unbroken, but it was,.and he 
did not wake until late the next: morn- 
ing—his exhausted nature making the 
most of the first good opportunity it 
had had; and though the waking was 
bitter, as all such wakings are, he had: 
more strength to bear his burden, and 
was able to tell me all he knew of the 
loss of the certificates. 

Making one of those bold. strokes. 
which the most careful men may make 
with success, because they: are careful, . 
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and know when to venture, he had in- 
vested the whole of his ward’s fortune 
in gold, foreseeing its rapid rise. He 
had bought the certificates late in the 
day, and had taken them home with 
him. He slept with them under his 
pillow, and put them in a tin box the 
next morning, and carried it locked to 
the bank to deposit them. When he 
opened it, they were not there. The 
next day was the one for his yearly 
accounting to the Surrogate for the 
estate. ‘Stupefied with astonishment, 
he drove immediately back to the 
house, but nothing could be found of 
them. Then he went to the office of 
the Sub-Treasury, and then telegraphed 
to the department in Washington, but 
found that his loss could not be re- 
paired except by*he discovery of the 
certificates. 

He fancied that he might have been 
robbed as he was going to his carriage, 
or into the bank, ard had given the 
police the numbers of the certificates, 
and this was all he could do. He had 
tried to keep it quiet until he should 
know whether the loss were irrepara- 
ble, but, in his first bewilderment, had 
spoken of it to friends, who mentioned, 
it in secrecy to others, who doubtless 
told it in strict confidence to a news- 
paper reporter, who whispered it in the 
ear of the public. 

When he went before the Surrogate, 
he could only tell his improbable story, 
and, as he could not give account of 
the fortune entrusted to him, was, of 
course, held responsible for it. As he 
might be charged with compound in- 
terest from the day of accounting, it 
became important that the reparation 
should be made as quickly as possible. 
He had bought thirty $10,000 certifi- 
cates. §o the settling of the account 
would leave for him what would seem 
a very insignificant portion to one who 
had been a rich man. 

I need not go into many details con- 
cerning the few days that brought us to 
the one appointed for the auction. It 
was fortunate for me that the season 
was a healthy one. Mrs. Goodwin in- 
sisted upon my taking up my abode at 
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their house, and I only went to my 
boarding-place during my office-hours. 
On the first of these visits I remem- 
bered my advertisement, though it 
seemed already to belong to the past, 
and despatched it to the Herald office. 
All the time that was not absolutely 
needed by other patients, I gave to the 
Goodwins. 

After the words his father had let 
fall concerning Henry and Marion, I 
watched them both with much interest, 
and was not long in coming to the con- 
clusion that Henry had not only begun, 
but was continuing to love Miss Bal- 
four; though now he seemed trying to 
conceal] the fact from her, with the feel- 
ing, easily to be appreciated, that he 
must never, in the eyes of the world, 
even if he would not in her eyes, ap- 
pear thus to wish to regain the fortune 
which his father owed her. 

Marion I had to watch more closely, 
yet she had all the frankness and un- 
reserve that should mark her Southern 
birth ; and, whether she then fully un- 
derstood her own feelings or not, I be- 
lieved that I did. She was far more 
impatient of the troubles which she 
thought she had brought upon her 
friends than they were themselves, I 
could not but be interested at once in 
her generous, impetuous nature, espe- 
cially as she soon made me the confi- 
dant of feelings which she could not 
express to the family, towards whom 
she occupied such a difficult and deli- 
cate position. 

“Oh, doctor!” she exclaimed one 
day, finding me alone in the library, 
“why must this be? To think that, 
for a paltry fortune, I must bring sor- 
row upon my best friends. I will not 
take their money! Tell me you think 
I ought not. I think, sometimes, I will 
just run away, and never come back; 
then they will have to keep it.” 

“ My dear child,” I said, “ Mr. Good- 
win is only doing what any honorable 
man like him would wish to do,:and 
what the law requires him to do, 
whether you run away or not. You 
must not feel yourself responsible for 
this misfortune. Remember, that the 
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mere loss of the money is as small in 
his eyes as it is in yours, in comparison 
with the loss of his honor; and the 
best way for him to proclaim this to 
the world, is to take the very course 
he is taking. Besides, think of your 
brothers, and your little sister. What- 
ever you might choose to do with your 
part of your father’s estate, you would 
have no right to touch theirs.” 

“T know it,” she replied, “ but I am 
sure they would feel just asI do. Any 
thing seems better than to bring this 
misery upon our only friends. I don’t 
know how Annie can bear to see me, 
when I have brought such trouble on 
her father; and I know Mr. Goodwin 
will hate me!” 

“ Oh, no, indeed, Miss Balfour! I 
have heard him speak of you with the 
greatest tenderness and love.” 

She opened her dark eyes wide at 
this; then, instantly blushing at our 
mutual misunderstanding, replied, 

“You mean his father. We always 
call him uncle—yes, and so we always 
will! Dear, dear Uncle Goodwin! I 
know he would never hate any one; 
there is nothing but love in his heert. 
And to think of all the abuse the pa- 
pers dare to publish about him! Yes, 
and my own uncle Aiken, writing to 
me that this is what comes of papa’s 
entrusting his estate to a mercenary 
Yankee—mercenary, indeed! he is all 
generosity and nobleness—and saying 
he should think, now, that I would re- 
turn to my own relations. As if that 
wouldn’t be telling every one that I be- 
lieve the wicked slanders against Uncle 
Goodwin. It is hard enough to stay 
here and see all this going on; but I 
would not go a step for all my rela- 
tions!” 

Just then Henry Goodwin entered 
the room. Miss Balfour saw him, and 
blushed again; but, going straight up 
to him, she even laid her little hand on 
his arm with a timid yet impetuous 

, and said, 

“Oh, Mr. Goodwin, why need this 
go on? It is all against my wish. I 
have never had a fortune, and I don’t 
want one. Can we not all be the same 
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to each other that we have been—just 
as we feel?” 

The young man colored to his tem- 
ples, and, after trying in vain to find 
words, turned abruptly away, and 
walked out of the room. Marion 
thought she had offended him—stood 
still for a moment, looking after him 
like a frightened child, and then ran 
away to her own room out of an oppo- 
site door. 

I did not see either of them again for 
the rest of the day; but while I sat 
thinking with compassion of them 
both, a light tap on the already open 
door made me look up, and Annie 
Goodwin stood before me. 

I have not said much of this young 
lady, and, indeed, I had seen very little 
of her since I came to the house, though 
we had, of course, frequently met there 
before. I might well like to describe 
her, for she was a very beautiful girl; 
but, as I have already explained, I had 
had a good reason—or thought so—for 
avoiding beautiful women, and so I 
had avoided Annie, or put on elderly- 
gentleman airs when we hdd met. 

She was a golden blonde, as Dr. 
Holmes would say, with more coloring 
in the tones both of flesh and spirit 
than is found in the pale variety. And 
yet she did not quite belong to the 
type that he describes under the name ; 
for, in her, intellect seemed to domi- 
nate over the physical charms, and 
a sweet child-grace and freshness en- 
wrapped both, as the green calyx holds 
the opening rose. A lover might have 
found a theme for a sonnet in every 
feature and motion, no doubt; but our 
first impressions are never analytical, 
and who recognizes even the face of a 
friend by a mere inventory of features ? 

So I think I can do no better than to 


say, that she appeared to me, then, 


“a maid of artless grace, 
Gentle in form, and fair of face.” 
From this suggestion it will not be 
hard for any mind to create its own 
ideal of Annie Goodwin. 
“ Come in, Miss Goodwin; won’t you 
take a seat?” I said, offering her the 
arm-chair from which I had risen. 
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“Thank you, doctor.” But she did 


not take it immediately; she was not - 


as free with me as Marion, though I 
had known her longer. She stood 
looking rather shyly at the floor, with 
rising color, as if she almost repented 
of her errand; but her. face was full of 
earnest purpose, and, lifting it to me, 
she said, with some effort, . 

“ Doctor, I have come to ask you for 
some advice not exactly professional.” 

I bowed assurance of my willingness 
to give it.” 

“T cannot ask any of the family, you 
know, but, ever since this trouble that 
has come upon dear father, I have been 
trying to think what I can do to help 
him. Any thing I can do will be very 
little, of course; but he is getting old, 
and it will kill him to have to work 
harder than ever, just when he ought 
to stop and rest. I really think I ought 
to support myself, and I am trying all 
the time to plan how I can doit. I lie 
awake at night thinking about it. But 
there seem to be so few things I could 
do. I don’t believe I could be an au- 
thoress, if I tried; and then it must 
take so long to write a book, and it 
might not sell after all. I might bea 
governess, or a teacher; though, after 
reading ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Villette,’ 
one is almost afraid to try: and I know 
what hard work it is even to teach one 
boy like our Johnny. But the worst is, 
that no one seems to want a governess, 
or a music-teacher, or any thing. I 
look in the Herald every morning, and 
there ure always a great many situa- 
tions wanted, but no places but for 
laundresses and cooks and nurses, I 
have been almost discouraged until this 
morning.” 

Seeing that she paused, I said encour- 
agingly, “Well, have you seen any 
thing this morning that you think 
might suit you?” 

She hesitated, smiled a little, and, 
blushing deeper, replied, drawing a 
slip cut out of a newspaper from her 
pocket, “I—yes, doctor; I have seen 
your advertisement for an assistant.” 

As I did not answer immediately, she 
continued : 
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“T don’t know what the duties of 
one would be, and perhaps I could not 
perform them as you would wish. I 
had a schoolmate whose father was a 
physician, and she did a good deal of 
copying for him. I can write a very 
good hand, father says; I have written 
letters for him sometimes, It would be 
so much pleasanter to do any such thing 
for a friend than for strangers, as I 
should have to, and we shall live so 
near the city, that I could spend the 
day in such work without father’s hay- 
ing the pain of knowing it. Then, as 
you say that astudent might have some 
time for study, I could go on with my 
French nicely, or be reading history. 
You said fe; so, of course, you ex- 
pected your assistant to be a gentle- 
man; but when father took us to hear 
Anna Dickinson, she said that women 
are now allowed to fill a great many 
places that used to be given only to 
men, and I thought this might be one. 
I know you say a person of experience 
would be preferred; but then, perhaps, 
no one you could get would answer all 
your expectations. Do you think I 
could be your assistant, doctor ?” 

Utter astonishment allowed me only 
to reply, 

“ May I ask first, Miss Goodwin, how 
you knew this advertisement to be 
mine ?” 

Breaking into a merry laugh, that 
steadied her voice which had trembled 
from embarrassment, she said, 

“Oh, doctor, I am ashamed to tell 
you that part of the story. That col- 
ored boy mother sent to you with a 
note, last Saturday, is a contraband 
Mr. Balfour brought with him from 
Georgia. Marion and I have been teach- 
ing him to read and write, and he 
makes the most of every opportunity 
to improve himself in the art. While 


- you were reading mother’s note, he 


gave himself a lesson im reading manu- 
script from your advertisement, which 
lay on the desk. He came and repeat- 
ed every word of it to me, before he 
told me where he found it. I scolded 
him, and told him I should tell you; 
but he didn’t seem to know that he 
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had done any thing wrong. He com- 
pliments your writing, doctor, by say- 
ing it is almost as good as mine. 
I always set his copies nearly as plain 
as printing, you know, and that is his 
standard for a beautiful chirography.” 

This account gave me a chance to re- 
lieve my mingled emotions by a hearty 
laugh, and so we both felt more easy. 
Miss Goodwin took a chair, and I re- 
sumed my own. 

If there were a smile somewhere in 
my soul for the contrast between the 
idea my fancy had formed of the first 
one who would probably answer my 
advertisement, and the reality before 
me, I did not suffer it to appear upon 
my face, as I said to her, with respect 
which was really felt, 

“Yours is the first application for 
the office of my assistant which I have 
received, Miss Goodwin, and certainly 
deserves consideration. Some of its 
duties, no doubt, no one could fulfil 
better than yourself. I am afraid that 
others would be unpleasant for a wom- 
an to undertake, even one so brave as 
Miss Dickinson; but then, as you very 
justly said, I may not be able to find 
any one who can answer all my expec- 
tations, and perhaps I shall have to 
divide the office. There is some time 
yet before you will be ready to take 
such a step as you propose, and which, 
you must let me say, I honor you for 
wishing to take; and meanwhile, if 
you will trust me enough to leave the 
whole matter in my hands, and promise 
not to let it keep you awake any more 
at night, or trouble you in the daytime, 
I will engage to find some position 
which you can fill by the time you 
want it, if you ever do. * Can you 
promise ?” 

“Yes, indeed I can, doctor,” she said 
simply, giving me her hand as she rose. 
“ You are very kind, and I do trust you 
entirely, or I would not have come to 
you for such advice.” 

And so she left me, and after that I 
saw as little of her as ever; but when 
we did meet, a barrier seemed to be re- 
moved from between us, and she looked 
as if she were keeping her promise. 
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No other applicant appeared for the 
position, and after the second day I 
withdrew my advertisement, conclud- 
ing to wait till I should have more 
time to initiate one into office. 

The next two days were completely 
filled with the fatiguing preparations 
for moving, and unavailing search for 
the lost certificates. Mr. Goodwin had 
rented a small cottage in Fordham, 
which looked very pleasant to me, but 
must have seemed to his family a sad 
substitute for their home. - 

The day of the auction sale arrived. 
It was a bright one, and there was sure 
to be a large attendance. The spacious 
parlors had been dismantled, and then 
filled with a grand array of household 
gods. Paintings, which represented 
nearly every prominent artist in the 
city, crowded each other on the walls; 
pieces of furniture which had never 
met before, not moving in the same set, 
jostled each other on the floor. Tables 
of pine and mahogany bore up equally 
a glittering display of cut glass and 
painted china which had adorned many 
a feast ; others were loaded with vases, 
bronzes, all the diverse articles of vertu 
which give an air of refinement to a 
house,—all these, set ferth in order 
whose beauty is appreciable by an auc- 
tioneer alone. 

His red flag, that looked like the sign 
of a pestilence fallen on the house, hung 
outside the windows, and the people 
who came to buy or stare were begin- 
ning to assemble, when I went up-stairs 
to join the family in Mr. Goodwin’s 
room. 

All were there, trying to look brave, 
and help each other look so; all but 
Mr. Goodwin himself, and Marion, who, 
under the burden of her peculiar sor- 
row, had been growing daily more 
worn, though treated by all with the 
greatest tenderness. She had sturdily 
resisted all attempts of mine to urge 
her to leave town for a while, because 
she feared her action might be miscon- 
strued by her relatives and the world. 
She spent most of the time, however, 
in her own room. 

“Mr. Goodwin is up in Henry’s 














room,” his wife said. “He insisted on 
being left alone there for half an hour, 
and I thought it would be better not 
to thwart him. He needs higher help 
than we can give him.” 

I sat down, and while occasional 
noises from below jarred on our nerves 
through the closed doors, we tried to 
get up some cheerful conversation upon 
harmless topics. 

Mrs. Goodwin sat in the rocking- 
chair, Henry beside her, and Annie on 
a stool at her feet. I sat near, watch- 
ing the group, and keeping up the con- 
versation whenever it seemed in danger 
of failing. Johnny, in the corner of 
the sofa, was deep in a story-book that 
Annie had given him to keep him 
quiet. One of Mr. Goodwin’s widowed 
sisters was also in the room. His mar- 
ried daughters were both living in San 
Francisco, and, of course, could not 
come home. 

“ Mother, dear,” said Annie, caress- 
ing the soft white hands that lay in her 
lap, “do you know,I think we shall 
be very happy in Fordham? Didn’t 
you and father use to have pleasant 
times together before you were rich 4” 

“Yes, indeed, dear.” 

“Oh, mother,” went on Annie, “do 
show Dr. Truman that old daguerreo- 
type of you and father when you were 
engaged — holding hands, you know. 
It’s the funniest thing, doctor! but 
mother looks very pretty, if she has 
got on a long-pointed bodice, and her 
hair all plastered down smooth over 
her ears.” 

“Oh, yes, mother!” shouted Johnny 
from the sofa; “do show it to us; I 
haven’t seen it for years.” 

We all laughed, and Mrs. Goodwin 
said, 

“Well, you go and get it, Johnny. 
It is in the little box like a trunk, on 
the shelf in my closet.” 

“ The trunk is locked, mother,” called 
Johnny. 

“ Bring it here, then; the key is fast- 
ened to it. Some one must have locked 
it lately, to make it ready for moving.” 

Johnny lugged in the box, and put 
it on his mother’s lap. “ Why, this is 
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strange,” she said ; “some one has taken 
the key off the strap.” 

“Ts it a queer brass key, mother,” 
said Johnny, “ with a flat head with an 
8 on it?” 

“Yes, dear; it was your grandfather 
Strong’s money-box.” 

“Then I’ve got it myself. Papa said 
I could have it. I found it on his 
dressing-table ever so long ago, tied on 
the ring with his keys, and I asked him 
if I couldn’t have it to make seals with, 
and he said, ‘Yes, yes, Johnny; run 
away now!’ He was thinking so hard, 
I don’t believe he knew what I wanted. 
Here it is;” and Johnny fished up the 
key from the depths of a boy’s pocket. 

Mrs, Goodwin took it, saying, ‘“ Why, 
what could papa have wanted with 
it?” then unlocked the box, and, open- 
ing it in her lap, said, 

“Why, your father has put some of 
his papers in here. Oh !—Henry !—the 
gold certificates ! ” 

We all started to our feet. Mrs. 
Goodwin held a package tight in her 
hand, and sat staring at it as if she did 
not see any thing. Annie turned death- 
ly pale, and I sprang to support her; 
while Henry took the box from his 
mother’s lap, and said, in a voice 
meant to be controlled, but trembling 
with excitement, “ Mother, dear, we 
must be calm. Think of father.” 

At the mention of her husband, Mrs. 
Goodwin seemed to waken as if from 
a dream, and, starting up, said, “ Let 
me go and tell him, and then we can 
all thank God together.” 

Henry looked at me. “I had better 
go with you, Mrs. Goodwin,” I said. 
“We must be careful how we break 
this good “news to Mr. Goodwin in his 
weak state.” 

This caution had the effect of quiet- 
ing her at once, and, taking my arm, 
she went up with me to Henry’s room, 
he and Annie following, while Mr. 
Goodwin’s sister went to find some one 
by whom to send the news down-stairs, 
and stop the sale. 

We reached Henry’s door, but heard 
no sound within. Mrs. Goodwin gave 
an abrupt, nervous knock. Instantly 
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the report of a pistol followed, as if 
caused by it, and we heard a heavy 
fall. 

I burst open the door, which was not 
locked, and what a sight met our eyes! 
He, to whom we had come to bring life 
from the dead, lay stretched in his own 
blood on the floor, one of Henry's pis- 
tols fallen out of his hand: a suicide, 
when God was just about to give back 
all that could make life happy—honor 
and home. 

No wonder that the poor wife swooned 
at the fearful sight. Henry reeled, but 
controlled himself to help me bear his 
mother out of the room, and keep 
Annie from witnessing the scene. Then, 
shutting the door, I approached the 
prostrate form. 

His face was bathed in blood, and 
I expected to find half his skull blown 
away; but as I bent over him, I saw 
that the wound was not sufficient to 
cause death immediately. The pistol 
could not have been placed against his 
head, for the ball had grazed the skull, 
going back from above the ear, making 
an ugly long wound, but not even en- 
tering the bone. Opening his vest, I 
placed my hand over his heart, and 
found it beating weakly. 

There was no time to lose. Pulling 
out my handkerchief, I tied it as tightly 
as possible around his head to stop the 
bleeding, and taking some ice from the 
pitcher on the table, crushed it with 
my heel, and held it to the wound for 
the same purpose. A faint trembling 
of the eyelid showed sensation, if not 
consciousness. 

Just then the door opened again be- 
hind me. Without looking up from 
my work, I said, “ He’s not dead, 
Henry; we'll save him yet. Hand me 
another piece of ice. You must keep 
up, my dear fellow.” 

“ Oh, doctor!” exclaimed Annie Good- 
win’s voice, startling me so that my 


hand nearly dropped the ice. “ Henry 
wouldn’t let me. I must see father. 
He’s not dead—you said so! I told 


Henry he couldn’t be. Forgive me. 
Tll hand you the ice.” And she was 


actually at my side with it before I 
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could say, “ Miss Goodwin, you mustn’t 
stay here. Go and call Henry.” 

“He is coming. Do let me do some- 
thing for father—I must! I will be so 
brave!” 

“Give me that cushion, then, and 
something to hold this ice in.” 

She handed me her handkerchief, 
and was helping me raise his head 
upon the cushion, when Henry entered 
the.room, and, seeing our employment, 
started with a second shock, 

“No, he isn’t dead,” “I repeated. 
“You must keep up, my dear boy. 
Just swallow a glass of your Bourbon 
there, and then come and help me lift 
him up on to your bed. That is it. 
Steady, now—be careful! Let me keep 
his head highest. There! we haven't 
started the bleeding. Another pillow— 
so. Now, if you will crack some more ice 
for me, and leave a glass of brandy on 
the chair here, I can get along while 
you go and let your mother know, and 
send for this,” and I scribbled a pre- 
scription for a.styptic on a leaf of my 
note-book, and handed it to Henry, who 
hurried off with it. 

I need not go into professional details 
of the efforts we patiently persisted in 
for hours to bring him back to con- 
scious life. When they finally attained 
a partial success, it was evident that he 
was in a very critical state, and would 
be for days or weeks to come with 
brain-fever. 

The pistol-wound was not sufficient 
to account for this. The attack had 
been hastened undoubtedly by the 
shock he had received, but its premoni- 
tions had existed for months, culminat- 
ing in the sudden frenzy in which he 
had attempted to take his life. Indeed, 
it was my opinion that his sudden 
blood-letting might have saved him 
from apoplexy and death, though its 
manner certainly belonged to a heroic 
school, — 

Mrs. Goodwin had been so prostrated ° 
by the successive revulsions of feeling 
she had experienced, that her strength 
gave way entirely, and she could do 
nothing, during the days of suspense 
and anxiety that followed, but lie on 
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the lounge in the room next her hus- 
band’s, and feel that she was near him ; 
while Annie took her place as nurse, or, 
as I called her, my assistant, showing 
by womanly fortitude and gentle en- 
durance her qualifications for the post. 

As my hopes for Mr. Goodwin’s re- 
covery from the fever rose, a new danger 
alarmed me. 

He lay much of the time in a semi- 
comatose state, with intervals of deliri- 
um more or less intense. As he waken- 
ed, one afternoon, from one of these 
lethargies, he looked restlessly around 
him, and said, with a very anxious, 


troubled expression on his face, 
“ Where’s the peck—the peck of pep- 
pers?” 


“Yes, dear; I'll go and find them,” 
said Annie, accommodating herself to 
his vagaries, as she was accustomed to 
do, and gently leading his mind away 
from its trouble. 

But when she told her mother, Mrs. 
Goodwin burst into tears, sobbing out, 

“ He means the certificates—and the 
story I told him; he’s got the two con- 
fused. Oh, I wish I could tell him they 
are found. Ob! oh!” 

“That is just what you mustn’t tell 
him, Mrs. Goodwin ; even when he can 
understand you,” I said. “It will bea 
very hard thing to manage. The shock 
would be greater than that of losing 
them was. It might kill him. When 
he does wake to perfect consciousness, 
and gradually remembers what has hap- 
pened, it will be much safer to let his 
mind retain the impression it was last 
accustomed to, even though that is an 
unpleasant one, than to risk such a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling. He ought not 
to be told for a month after he recovers 
his consciousness ; not till he is strong 
enough to lose one night’s sleep without 
injury. But how we are to be sure of 
keeping it from him so long, is what 
troubles me. Some friend might come 
in and congratulate him any day when 
he had been left alone for a minute; or 
some accidental allusion might let it 
out. And, even if we could be sure of 


guarding against that, he will be certain 
to wonder, as he gets better, why the 
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house is not sold, and why the furniture 
has not been taken away. You couldn't 
find answers to all his questions without 
betraying the secret. And, when he 
begins to ride out, the danger will be 
greater than ever. I confess I hardly 
know what we shall do about it. It 
really kept me awake last night— 
though I don’t approve of that habit,” 
I added, glancing at Annie. 

“Oh, dear, what shall we do?” sigh- 
ed Mrs. Goodwin, but evidently com- 
forted, as I had intended, by hearing 
her husband’s recovery discussed as a 
certainty. 

“Doctor,” said Annie, “ why couldn’t 
we take father on a bed in the carriage, 
and all go out to Fordham, just as we 
meant to; if you don’t thjnk it would 
hurt him to be moved? The house isn’t 
rented yet; Henry said so this morning, 
and it was all ready for us, you know. 
It will be quiet there, and he will be 
where he expected to.” 

“ Excellent, Miss Annie,” I said; “it 
is the very thing. You have helped us 
out of a tight place ; and the sooner we 
act on your suggestion, the better. 
Your father can be moved without the 
slightest danger, and I think he will 
recover his memory in a few days. I 
will talk to Henry about it this after- 
noon.” 

“ And while we are gone,” added Mrs. 
Goodwin, roused to animation, “ the 
house here can be put in order again for 
us. It would never do to have any 
thing done while he is in it. And 
Johnny can be sent to his aunt’s. He 
would be sure to let it out.” 

So Annie’s plan, meeting with uni- 
versal approval, was carried out at 
once, and in two days more the transfer 
had been accomplished, without injury 
to the patient, who slept most of the 
way. 

The cottage seemed much pleasanter 
to the family than they had once 
thought it would, for Hope entered 
with them. And yet, for some days 
longer, she seemed an uncertain guest, 
and Despair waited at the threshold. 
For some days longer we watched the 
dear father and friend, and fought with 
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Death for him, yet gradually—thank 
God !—gaining ground. ' 

At last that happy moment came, 
when eyes, long clouded by delirium, 
waken to the light of reason, and that 
first question of returning consciousness 
is feebly uttered—so long waited for— 
“ Where am I?” 

When Mr. Goodwin’s eyes thus open- 
ed, they looked into the loving eyes of 
his wife ; and her loving voice answer- 
ed 

a You are at home, darling—our new 
home in Fordham. You have been very 
sick, and you must not talk at all yet. 
Just lie still, and think that we are all 
very happy in our home—very happy.” 

Then came the stage of slow conva- 
lescence, more wearying to the patient 
and his friends than the period of 
greater danger. During this time, three 
“ Angels in the House” watched Mr. 
Goodwin, and delighted themselves in 
labors of love and patient self-sacrifice 
unknown to many a calendar saint; 
thus proving that women, of however 
various types, have a common fitness 
for these gentle offices, and confirming 
the better half of Sir Walter’s estimate 
of— 


*¢ Woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
If pain or sickness cloud the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


I would advise any one of my own 
sex to make her acquaintance first in 
the latter capacity. It would be worth 
even the personal experience of the 
“pain and sickness,” for he would thus 
gain the advantage of her, and she 
could not frighten him so easily in the 
“hours of ease.” 

I returned to my home and office in 
the city as soon as Mr, Goodwin was 
well enough to be left, but made him 
daily calls, frequently riding out with 
Henry, who had remained in the city to 
superintend the restoration of order to 
the house, and attend to his father’s 
business, with the help of his partner, 
Mr. Strong, and their lawyer, but went 
shome every evening. 

In the quiet of Fordham we did not 
find it difficult to keep from Mr. Good- 
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win the tao happy secret of the discov- 
ery of the certificates. He did not ask 
as many questions as I had expected, 
and only such as were easily answered 
or evaded. Indeed, he seemed to shrink 
from the mention of his misfortunes the 
more as his memory of them gradually 
grew more definite. But he never seem- 
ed to remember having attempted his 
life, and thought the wound on his head 
the result of a fall. Henry told him 
that Mr. Strong had given him a good 
place in the store; and when he -at- 
tempted to make too minute inquiries 
into his concerns, I interdicted all busi- 
ness topics. 

But, from time to time, to cheer him, 
and to prepare him in a manner for the 
good news in store, we left full hints 
that his affairs were being cared for, 
and were not in quite as desperate con- 
dition as he had feared. He seemed 
willing to be interested in the home-life 
around him, and to try to resign him- 
self to his altered condition. 

As his mind and body grew stronger, 
however, I could notice a growing de- 
jection of spirit, and began to ask my- 
self whether there were not more danger 
to be feared from secret brooding upon 
his troubles, than from the shock of 
dispelling them. After a little more 
watching and consultation, we decided 
that the time had come for venturing to 
undeceive him. 

We concerted a plan of action in 
which Mr. Harlan, who had been a con- 
stant and sympathizing visitor, was to 
take the responsible part of chief speak- 
er, and break the good news gently to 
Mr. Goodwin, even as he had too often 
been called to break the worst news to 
sensitive hearts. The time chosen was 
that directly after dinner, when we 
could all be present without exciting 
suspicion prematurely, and yet was not 
too late—being in advance of fashiona- 
ble city-hours—to give him chance to 
rest and get quiet before bed-time. 
And the place appointed was the par- 
lor, opening out of the dining-room, in 
which we all were to gather as usual 
after dinner, both to give Mr. Goodwin 
the support of our presence, and medi- 
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cal aid if needed, and because not one 
of us would have lost the scene which 
we anticipated so anxiously. But we 
were all to seem to be engaged as usual 
at that time, and not to appear to notice 
the principal actors, unless they should 
need our help. 

I reached the house about two hours 
before dinner on the eventful day, which 
was one of the loveliest of early spring. 
The vines in the city were hanging 
out pale-green feathers, and earth’s 
breath smelled of violets. 

After a careful examination of my 
patient, I could see no reason for defer- 
ring our experiment. He seemed bright- 
er and more hopeful than usual. Mrs. 
Goodwin looked extremely anxious, 
and, beckoning me out of the room, 
whispered, 

“T wish you would go and see Annie, 
doctor. I am really afraid she will not 


keep up to-day. I thought the excite- 
ment would sustain her; but her nerves 
have been under such a strain for so 
long, that she may break down at any 


minute. I sent her into the library to 
get quiet, but perhaps she ought to 
take something. You will find her in 
there. You needn’t knock;” and she 
pushed the door open, and went away. 

With my heart beating a little harder 
than it ought, I entered the room softly. 
Annie Goodwin was standing in the bay- 
window, with her back to me. The 
upper sash had been let entirely down, 
and she was leaning with her arms rest- 
ing upon it, her hands locked, and the 
soft spring breeze stirring her golden 
hair, as it came in fresh from the hya- 
cinth-beds. She knew my step, and 
half turned round to greet me; but her 
face quivered with emotion, and she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, Doctor Truman, are you sure it 
is safe to tell father to-day? I don’t 
think I can bear it. If we could only 
stay just as we are now! We have been 
happy enough here. If any thing should 
happen now—if this shock should kill 
him, after all—we should never forgive 
ourselves. He is so dear, so loving; no 
one loves us so much in all the world!” 
and she burst into passionate weeping. 
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What the sight of blood is to a wom- 
an, the sight lof tears is to a man—in- 
stantly and utterly depriving him of all 
power of reasoning and will, until habit- 
hardened : and as blood is stronger than 
water, this may be a comparison not 
odious to the sex we are accustomed to 
call the weaker. 

I did not know this physiological 
fact then, nor did I consider that crying 
was good for her; but as she repeated 
between her sobs, “No; no one loves 
me as he does,” hardly knowing what I 
did, I exclaimed, 

“Your father won’t die, Miss Good- 
win; but—oh, Annie, don’t you know 
how J love you?” 

Instantly her sobs ceased, but she did 
not move, and I could not see her face, 
My head grew dizzy, but I said, 

“Forgive me, Miss Goodwin ; I can’t 
unsay my words, but I never meant to 
take advantage of such a time as this to 
speak them to you. Let me assure you 
that you need not feel anxious about 
the result to your father.” 

My voice trembled. Annie turned to 
me her lovely face, and I saw—my 
heaven, with a bow of promise shining 
in its cloud. 

I don’t know how long after I said to 
her, as, standing in the sweet spring 
sunshine, I held her from me a very lit- 
tle way, to look into her face again, 

“ And so, you will be my assistant ?” 

She gave me a look of sweet, mock 
disdain, and said, 

“T think one of more experience 
would be preferred.” 

“The place is taken,” I said, “ isn’t 
it?” and I heard the softest, “‘ Yes.” 

Then the dinner-bell crashed into our 
dream, calling us back to earth, and the 
grave responsibilities of the hour. 

“You mustn’t run away from the 
dinner-table, madam,” I said. “ Your 
father will miss you, and he musi be 
kept quiet.” 

“But I must bathe my eyes. See how 
red they are!” 

“T see they are beautiful! ” 

“You don’t know any thing about 
it, sir; but I will come right back.” 

And so she did; but if her eyes were 
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not red, I am sure her cheeks were. 
Her mother attributed it to excitement, 
however, and screened her from observa- 
tion. 

Dinnew over at last, we assembled, 
as was the rule, in’the sitting-room, 
grouping ourselves according to fancy— 
Henry pretending to play a game of 
chess with Marion ; I looked over An- 
nie’s shoulder, and made her drop 
stitches in her crocheting; at least so 
she said, though I am sure I did not 
say a word to her, but watched her 
father with intense though covert anx- 
iety. Mr. Goodwin had his easy-chair, 
and his wife sat by him, playing with 
his hair, as he loved to have her; and, 
with Mr. Harlan, who sat in front of 
them, labored adroitly to lead the con- 
versation to the dénodiment. 

“We have been very happy here since 
Henry got well enough to be with us, 
Mr. Harlan. I tell him we ought to be 
satisfied.” 

Mr. Goodwin sighed. 

“Do you remember, brother Good- 


win,” said Mr. Harlan, “ the text I gave 


you once? ‘This poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him, and saved him out 
of all his trouble.’ How do you ima- 
gine that poor man felt ?” 

“Very grateful and happy, I should 
think,” Mr. Goodwin replied. 

“ Well, as to feeling happy, I don’t 
know. I’ve sometimes thought that, if 
all our trouble should be taken away in 
a day, we would make some more for 
ourselves the next. And ‘ grateful,’ you 
say. We are not told what the poor 
man’s trouble was. It might have been 
a great deal worse than the loss of 
wealth. He may have thought he had 
lost his children, or his wife, or his 
honor. Shouldn’t you think that the 
shock of finding he had not, would be 
almost worse for him than their loss ? 
Sudden joy is as painful as sudden 
grief, you know. Suppose, for instance, 
some one should come and tell you now 
that your missing gold certificates had 
been found : don’t you think you would 
find it so?” 

We all listened now with held breath 
for Mr. Goodwin’s answer. 
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After musing a minute, he said, quiet- 
ly, 

“No, I think not. It says, you know, 
that the Lord saved him out of all his 
troubles; and so I think he saved him 
from this danger too, I have cried ear- 
nestly to Him in mine, and sometimes I 
feel as if He would hear me yet; and 
if He should, I think I could bear it.” 

“Then, my dear brother,” said Mr. 
Harlan, taking his hand, “ask Him to 
give you this strength, while I tell you 
what we have been afraid to until now. 
The Lord has heard you when you 
cried, and He has delivered you out of 
this great trouble. The gold certificates 
have been found! The Lord did take 
away, and the Lord hath restored. 
Blessed be His name.” 

Mr. Goodwin looked at him as if in a 
dream, and then, appealingly, at his 
wife, 

“ Yes, darling, it is all so; and the 
time they were kept added ten per cent. 
to their value. God is good to us.” 

Mr. Goodwin tried to speak, but 
trembled violently, and looked bewil- 
dered. I saw the necessity of a diver- 
sion. 

Taking Annie’s hand, I led her, re- 
gardless of her blushes, to her father; 
and said, 

“Tf that is too much good news, Mr. 
Goodwin, perhaps I can modify it by 
some you may think less so. Annie has 
told me this morning that I may ask 
your permission, and her mother’s, to 
be your son.” 

This had the effect I intended, of 
rousing him. Mr. Goodwin was’ more 
accustomed to strong feeling for others 
than for himself, and this is the healthi- 
est kind. 

“God bless you, my dear children— 
my good angels!” he said brokenly. 

To my surprise, Henry and Marion 
took our places as we stepped back; 
and Henry said, 

“ Won't you bless your other children, 
dear father, and mother ?—your daugh-. 
ter, Marion ?” 

This broke Mr. Goodwin down com- 
pletely. 

“Dear, dear little girl!” he said, 





“Uncle didn’t run away with her for- 
tune, did he?” 

“ She is richer than we are, thanks to 
you, father,” said Henry, “and that is 
very wrong; but Mr. Strong has taken 
me into partnership—it will be Good- 
win, Strong & Co. now, when our sen- 
ior partner is well enough to sign the 
agreement; so I shall hope to make a 
living.” 

“ Darling Uncle Goodwin!” exclaimed 
Marion, “ it will be so sweet to call you 
father.” 

And so, with tears, and kisses, and 
blessings, we gathered about that dear 
father, and then Mr, Harlan said, 

“¢ What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits toward me? I will 
take the cup of salvation, and call upon 
the name of the Lord!’ Let us pray.” 
And, kneeling, we thanked Him who 
had given the garments of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness. 

Then I exercised my professional au- 
thority, and banished all from the room 
for the remainder of the day, except 
Mrs. Goodwin, to give my patient a 
chance to rest. 

The first shock over, happiness seemed 
to have a soothing effect upon him ; his 
mind became quiet, and he slept so well 
that night, that the next day he was 
able to hear the story of the discovery 
of the certificates. 

“ Just so—just so!” he said; “TI re- 
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Many among us still remember the 
triumphal progress of this “true son 
of Nature and the North” through the 
country in the years 184445, when 
Chicago was a mere village, and Wis- 
consin had not found a place in the 
galaxy of States. Returning again in 
1862, he received an appreciative wel- 
come, not only from the musical public, 
but from a host of personal friends, 
And now the “ Angel with the violin” 
has again appeared among us, descend- 
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‘member it all now. I did put them 
there while I was dressing, meaning to 
transfer them to the tin-box that was 
down-stairs ; and if Johnny hadn’t car- 
ried off the key, that would shave re- 
minded me. I was so forgetful. I don’t 
believe my head was right then.” 

He was very much surprised to find 
that he had shot himself. “TI can’t re- 
member what happened in that room,” 
he said, “ only that I tried to pray, and 
God seemed to go further and further 
off; and then all is a horrible blank. 
Your coming may have saved me from 
suicide. He sent His angels, and de- 
livered me.” 

In a month more the house at Ford- 
ham was closed, for I had sent all the 
family off to the mountains to recruit, 
while I went back to my round of du- 
ties in the hot and fevered city. These 
were relieved, however, by the daily 
calls of a carrier-dove in the form of a 
blue-coated postman, and by three or 
four flying visits to Catskill. 

In October Mr. Goodwin returned in 
health to his home in the city, which 
had been restored to its original gran- 
deur; and in December a double wed- 
ding was celebrated in the parlor which 
had been desecrated by the auction 
sale. 

And so I secured my assistant, and 
found her—as I had expected to find 
him—the best part of my aunt’s legacy. 
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ing this time into the Western metropo- 
lis, or rather taking that on his way 
into Norsk America. 

The counties of Rock and Dane, 
Wisconsin, excel in fertility and pic- 
turesqueness, and early attracted large 
numbers of Scandinavian emigrants. 
Before they were penetrated by rail- 
roads, long wagon-trains brought the 
advance-guard of settlers to the open- 
ings of the Rock River and Four Lakes. 
The ancient hunting-grounds of Black 
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Hawk became the portion of a race 
almost as primitive in manner as the 
original owners of the soil. 

But the essential difference between 
Norsk and Nomad was quickly seen. 
The rude huts, or excavations in the 
sides of the bluffs, which often gave 
temporary shelter to the first settlers, 
were soon exchanged for comfortable 
log-houses, wide spaces of “ breaking” 
showed the tender green of the young 
wheat, and the tinkle of cow-bells in 
the unfenced openings gave cheering 
promise of approaching civilization. 

Travelling through Wisconsin in the 
summer of 1852, we came upon several 
large parties of Norwegian emigrants 
who had landed in Milwaukee, and 
were making their way on foot into the 
interior of the State. Half a dozen ox- 
teams, loaded with the great brass or 
iron bound chests in which were stored 
the goods of perhaps a hundred fami- 
lies, led the strangest procession our 
eyes had ever seen. 

Women in coarse blue woollen petti- 
coats, with white kerchiefs on their 
heads, led or carried children; men 
strolled along, chatting and smoking 
under a variety of burdens; the little 
boys, quaintly dressed in leather caps 
and trousers, had the elfish look of 
dwarfed men; and aged couples plod- 
ded meve slowly their path to the 
promised land, Their faces had neither 
the stolidity of the German peasants, 
nor the vivacity of those of southern 
Europe; they seemed to us full of 
patience, like the faces of some of the 
animals. We welcomed these hardy 
travellers in the few Norsk words at 
our command, and the “ Bravat Folk” 
cheerily responded in praises of the 
country. Exchanging our “ Adje’s” 
and “ Farvels,” one saucy “ datterin” 
called after us, “ Norge er et smikt 
Land,” with such emphasis that we 
could but believe there was the pain of 
a lost love in her heart. 

Ten years later, a stage-ride from 
Madison southward took us again 
through the region where we had met 
the emigrant-trains, After riding for 
miles through an almost unbroken 
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stretch of wheat and corn fields, we 
were enjoying the grateful shadows of 
a vista overarched with foliage, when 
suddenly we reached a section-mark, 
and turned a square corner out of the 
woods. “There,” said our driver, in 
unmistakable American, as we rose to 
the top of a ridge, “neow we're in 
Christian-ny |” 

If he had told us we were in the land 
of Beulah, we should have believed 
him. 

A miracle had been wrought under 
our very eyes, and nothing in the way 
of faith seemed too mighty for us. 
Below us swelled the green billows of 
the prairie-sea, covered with the ripen- 
ing harvest, and dotted here and there 
with flocks and herds. The houses 
were so hidden in orchards and planta- 
tions that their effect was altogether 
lost in the Jandscape; the blue expanse 
of Lake Koshkonong gleamed in the 
distance, and directly before us, crown- 
ing a beautiful knoll, stood the Nor- 
wegian church. The foreign architec- 
ture of the building, the solid stone 
wall which enclosed it and protected 
the “God’s acre” from profanation, 
the path leading from the gate to 
the church-door between grass-grown 
graves, together with the absolute quiet 
of the place, gave an air of unreality to 
the scene. This picture, cut from a 
transatlantic canvas, was Christiania. 

“ Looks lively ’nuff raound here Sun- 
days,” remarked Jehu; “that ar’ per- 
rary’s fairly peppered with folks.” And 
so we afterwards saw it, riding many 
miles on Sabbath mornings to enjoy the 
sight, and to join in the simple service 
of the Lutheran church. 

There are many such churches and 
rural congregations in Wisconsin, many 
populous townships where Norsk is 
almost the only spoken language; and 
the value of this industrious and thrifty 
element to the State can hardly be over- 
rated. At the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, there sprung from it one of the 
best regiments sent into the field—a 
regiment without a drafted man, upon 
which fell some of the most important 
service of the war. From Island No. 10, 





through Western Tennessee to Alabama, 
and thence back to Stone River, its 
path was marked by excessive labors 
and serious loss; at Chickamauga their 
brave Col. Hans Heg perished; at Mis- 
sion Ridge, Resaca, Kenesaw, and At- 
lanta, the story of their unflinching 
patriotism was written in blood. When 
mustered out, “the lion with an axe on 
a red field,” was laid away with the 
other tattered battle-flags in the Capitol, 
and these foreign-born volunteers went 
back to their homes to exercise with 
greater intelligence and zeal their well- 
earned rights of citizenship. 

When, a few weeks since, the papers 
noticed the arrival of Ole Bull in New 
York, and private letters intimated his 
intention to begin his professional tour 
with a visit to his countrymen in the 
West, all their feelings of nationality 
rose into enthusiasm. He followed so 
quickly upon the announcement, that 
the concert at Farwell Hall, Chicago, 
took them by surprise, and his agent 
had arranged for others at Madison, the 


geographical centre of the Norsk popu- 
lation, before they fairly realized the 


good news to be true. It was late on a 
Saturday night, or rather in the wee 
small hours of a Sabbath morning, when 
he arrived, to find the streets illumina- 
ted, lines of torches lighting up the 
eager faces of the expectant crowd ; to 
find himself welcomed with music, 
shouts, and cheers. Forming into a 
procession, they escorted him to his 
hotel, where they considerately left him 
to a day of unbroken rest. 

On Monday, crowds began to pour in 
from the surrounding country; the 
ticket-offices were besieged, but every 
ticket had been sold for more than a 
week, and money, however freely offer- 
ed, would not buy admittance to the 
first performance. 

Some thought themselves happy to 
secure tickets for the second and third 
concerts announced for the following 
week, and returned to their homes; 
others wandered in troops around the 
streets, or lingered about the hotel in 
the hope of getting a glimpse of him. 
At last the happy suggestion of an im- 
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promptu matinée sent some eager peti- 
tioner into the presence. “ Of course, 
he would be glad to play for them, if a 
place could be found.” 

The City Hall was opened, and speed- 
ily filled to its utmost capacity. The 
police kept order at the doors while the 
concert proceeded. When, after a vol- 
untary by Hoffman, Ole Bull, with the 
far-famed violin in his hands, stepped 
upon the boards, their Amal, their heav- 
enly man, the audience rose and greeted 
him with cheer upon cheer. 

Time and sorrow had somewhat 
changed the “ aspect blithe” of which 
the poet sung, but the nobly-propor- 
tioned figure, the face so full of dignity 
and sympathy, the smile which beamed 
upon the audience such cordial kind- 
ness, were all his own. He stood before 
them a moment in the listening attitude 
which has often been described, and 
then was heard 


“The rumor of the forest-trees, 
The plunge of the implacable seas, 
The tumult of the wind at night, 
Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 
Old ballads, and wild melodies, 
Through mist and darkness pouring forth, 
Like Elivagar’s river flowing 
~ Out of the giaciers of the North.” 

This unique concert seemed to us 
rather a dialogue between the real and 
ideal sides of life, its poetry and prose, 
than an artistic performance. There 
sat the sun-burnt, toil-worn children of 
the peasants of Kringelen, men and 
women, in woollen hoods and rough 
overcoats, listening to the magic tones 
which celebrate “‘ Kjempers Féde-land,” 
when 

“Sinclair came over the North Sea 

To storm the cliffs of Norway.” 
There were Telemarken folk, still cling- 
ing to their short jackets and silver 
buckles, glad to hear again the weird 
strains which beguile even the Hulder* 
from her hiding-place to join in the 
peasant’s dance. 

And there was “ Norge’s” truest repre- 
sentative, the very incarnation of their 
national genius, drawing each and all 
to him, not more by music-spells than by 


* Norsk fairies, who dwell in forests and moun- 
tain fastnesses. 
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the magnetism of his personal pres- 
ence. 

After most generously responding to 
their repeated encores, Ole Bull told his 
people, in a few words, of his joy in 
their prosperity, the pride he felt in 
their good work for freedom, and of 
his love and great hopes for the future 
of the mother-land. 

A voice in the audience called for the 
National air. “National music,” said 
Ole Bull, “is out of fashion in Norway. 
Our soldiers move to the music of 
French and German operas, instead of 
the old heroic strains of our ancestors, 
I have laid before the king a proposi- 
tion to endow a national school of 
music at Andoe; to secure the means 
for this, I have come again to Amer- 
ica,” 

The evening concert which followed, 
drew together a more cultivated audi- 
ence, though still largely made up of 
American citizens of Scandinavian birth 
and descent. Among these were edit- 
ors, members of the Legislature, county 
and State officers, a College Professor 
with a large body of students, many of 
Ole Bull’s colonists, relatives, and 
friends. To each the spirit of the old 
Cremona violin whispered his “ bosom- 
secret,” according as he had ears to 
hear. 1 

At times, completely en rapport with 
the crowd, he threw over it the mist 
and spray of his musical fancies; he 
thrilled them with songs of birds, and 
laughter of mountain-streams, or re- 
strained applause with some sad minor 
caught from winds and waves. Again 
he seemed playing to himself, seeking 
in the violet among strings some re- 
sponse to his spirit’s longing. When 
he set the great tidal waves of harmony 
in motion, when he gave to the instru- 
ment a voice full of love and prayer, it 
was with a special recognition of the 
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“ First-born,”’—they who have waited 
longest and most patiently for the un- 
folding of the spiritual senses. 

The Madison concerts were followed 
by others in Milwaukee and neighbor- 
ing cities; after which Ole Bull re- 
turned, and gave three more concerts at 
the Wisconsin capital. 

As was said of Mendelssohn, it seem- 
ed impossible to “ play the congregation 
out.” The more perfect the perform- 
ance, the more determined the people 
seemed to be that it should never end. 
The enthusiasm which he created for 
his art mingled with the interest felt 
in his personal history, as soldier, 
patriot, and artist, until in him the ful- 
ness of manhood, of years crowned with 
honors, seemed revealed. 

A true Amal, he clings with affec- 
tion to the ancient tongue, the ancient 
manners of his race, not from a narrow 
feeling of nationality, but because of 
such pure blood that he must needs love 
all things best in their native places and 
consistencies. 

Like Beethoven, Ole Bull has “ trust- 
ed in his own soul, has felt that in him- 
self which was greater than fate.” His 
music has come from the polar seas, 
and is full of the condensed, clean pas- 
sion of the ice-world. It calls you far 
toward the regions from which none 
return. Nature allied him closely to 
the pines on the mountain-slopes, and 
by the lonely seas, and under his touch 
the wood gives forth its hoarded har- 
monies as freely as to ours its light and 
heat. “Inwardly allied with the good 
and all-pervading Power, the soul and 
essence of all things,” he stands before 
the Presence veiled in Nature, without 
fear. Whoever may criticize, Nature 
and the Spirit acknowledge him. May 
the majesty of an age like Goethe’s be 
upon him, ere he is gathered to the 
heavenly Esir, “in highest Geiuli.” 








THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


No other rivers in the world are so 
frequently compared as the Nile and 
the Mississippi. With many points of 
resemblance, they have, perhaps, more 
of difference. Both empty into seas, in 
about the same degree of latitude, but 
flow from opposite directions—the Nile 
from the lake-system of Equatorial 
Africa, the Mississippi also from a chain 
of lakes near the fiftieth degree of lati- 
tude in North America. Both rivers 
have formed magnificent deltas. But 
while the coast-line of the Nilotic delta 
has undergone scarcely any change 
during the historic period, the delta of 
the Mississippi has been pushed into 
the Gulf of Mexico, at least ten miles, 
since La Salle first explored the mouth 
of the river. Standing by the obelisk 


of Heliopolis, one can see, however, 


that the surface of the Nilotic delta has 
been raised about nine feet since the 
obelisk was erected by Sesostris, four 
thousand years ago: ancient landmarks 
indicate that there has been no appreci- 
able elevation of the delta, nor of the 
bed, of the, Lower Mississippi, since 
levees began to be built on its banks. 

Both of these great rivers have peri- 
odical overflows, yet not at the same 
season of the year. The waters of the 
Nile have nearly subsided when those 
of the Mississippi begin to rise. What 
in Egypt is always hailed as the great- 
est of blessings, bringing plenty and 
gladness in the land, is regarded in 
Louisiana as the worst of calamities. 
In Egypt, herculean efforts are made 
to disseminate the muddy waters of the 
Nile over the surface of the country: in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
still greater efforts are put forth to re- 
strain the turbid and angry floods with- 
in the natural banks of the river. 

Along the Lower Mississippi, man has 
to’ combat ‘with water; along the Nile, 
with sand. In Egypt, this conflict was 
typified by the never-ending contest of 





Typhon and Osiris. Osiris represented 
the fertile land of Egypt, the product 
of the Nile; Typhon, the encroaching 
desert, as solitary and incomprehensible 
as the ocean itself—the desert, whose 
storms and waves of shifting sand, re- 
specting only the places they cannot 
reach, have destroyed caravans and 
armies, depopulated immense regions, 
and turned the course of mighty rivers. 
The old civilization of Egypt, the giant 
Anteus of mythology, who could not 
be vanquished so long as his foot 
touched the solid, fertile earth, inter- 
posed enormous artificial obstacles to 
the advances and inroads of the desert. 
Count de Persigny wrote a book, during 
his political imprisonment, to prove that 
the pyramids were built as barriers to 
protect the alluvial land of the Nile 
from the encroaching sand of the desert. 

The lotus-eating tourist of the Nile 
floats dreamily along the river, between 
quaint villages and graceful palm-trees, 
past Cairo, past the pyramids, past the 
sites of ancient cities, past the stupen- 
dous ruins of Luxor and Thebes. The 
monotony of the desert is broken by 
the gloomy hills of sunburnt rocks, and 
by the narrow strip of verdure that 
fringes the river-banks. Should he 
push his explorations further up, he 
may come in contact with the barbarous 
negro-tribes of the Upper Nile; he may 
surprise troops of giraffes, and ele- 
phbants, and rhinoceroses, in their native 
forests and jungles; he may encounter 
huge crocodiles and hippopotami floun- 
dering in the river. 

How different the objects that attract 
the attention of the traveller up the 
Mississippi! In the conflict between 
earth and water, between land “and sea, 
at the mouth of this river—a conflict 
which, geologists say, has been waged 
ceaselessly myriads of years, and in 
which, from the aid of the mighty 
river, the land has been victorious,—a 
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narrow strip of territory has been 
pushed, like a wedge, into the Gulf. 
Heat and air—heat, in the warm water 


of the Gulf-stream, that sweeps along . 


to the eastward, only a dozen miles 
from the mouth of the river, and in a 
thousandfold greater volume; air, in 
the month-long trade-winds, and in the 
terrible hurricanes that occasionally 
visit the Gulf-coast—have also taken 
part in this titanic combat. Yet, the 
elements bear a divided empire. Far 
out at sea, the waters are white and tur- 
bid with the washings from distant 
hills, and with the solutions of the 
rocks of ages. Half the length of a 
ship often separates this fresh and tur- 
bid water of the river from the clear, 
blue, salt-water of the Gulf. 

The land that first attracts the atten- 
tion of the voyager—if, indeed, a few 
“mud-lumps,” a few almost floating 
islands, and a “trembling prairie,” into 
which one would sink as into quick- 
sand, can be called land—is scarcely 
raised above the surface of the water. 
As the ship approaches this muddy 
promontory, this cabo de lodo, this cap 
boueua, of the old Spanish and French 
navigators, during the fogs of the early 
spring, and crosses the bar, the entrance 
to the New World through this dismal 
portal of the Southwest Pass is gloomy 
beyond description, and unlike every 
thing else on the earth. The outward 
tide sweeps along the trunks of great 
trees, twisted perhaps from the far-off 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, to be 
stranded on the coast of Florida, of dis- 
tant Norway, or Iceland, or, it may be, 
after making the circuit of the Atlantic 
Ocean, to float into the Saragossa Sea. 

Should the voyager be detained on 
the bar, as vessels are sometimes de- 
tained for days and-weeks in succession, 
he will probably have an opportunity 
to witness a strange upheaval of the 
carth, alongside the ship; to see small 
islands of bluish clay suddenly emerge 
from the water to the height of several 
feet, where the lead showed, a few hours 
previously, a depth of three fathoms of 
water, and from the same causes that 
may have thrown up Alps and Andes. 
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These are the famous mud-lumps of the 
Mississippi, the evil genii of the Passes, 
and the dread of navigators. They are 
at first conical, and, like miniature vol- 
canoes, have craters at the top, from 
which flows muddy water, much salter 
and heavier than that of the Gulf. In- 
flammable gases, and even petroleum- 
oil, are said also sometimes to escape 
from them. These craters have firm 
walls, and have frequently been sounded 
to the depth of twenty feet. They are 
apt to break out at different points of 
the island-mass, giving it a tumulated 
appearance. 

Mud-lumps, or more properly mud- 
volcanoes, have been known to rise to 
the height of twenty-five feet, and to 
become several hundred feet in circum- 
ference, The pilot will tell you of ship- 
wrecked and sunken vessels suddenly 
raised high and dry, of lost anchors 
brought to the surface, by this remark- 
able agency ; which appears also to play 
an important part in accelerating the 
projection of the Passes of the Missis- 
sippi seaward. 

“The earth hath bubbles as the ocean hath, 
And these are of them.” 

On the northeast Pass is the old 
Balize ; on the Southwest Pass, the one 
now principally used, is Pilot Town, a 
cluster of houses stilted high above the 
tide, inhabited by sailors and pilots, 
and resembling Venice only in having 
streets of water. At some point, like 
the head or divergence of the Passes, 
probably not far from the locality of 
Fort Jackson, La Salle, having explored 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Tllinois, erected a column with a cross, 
and to the column affixed the arms of 
France, with the inscription, “ Louis le 
Grand, Roi de France et de Navarre, re- 
gne ; le newviime Avril, 1682; and then, 
after a solemn Te Deum, took possession 
of all the flood-lands drained by the 
mighty river, in the name of his sove- 
rei 

As the steamer ploughs her way up the 
turbid flood, here and therea shrub, and 
finally, as the soil becomes sufficiently 
solid to bear them up, clumps and 
tangled thickets of trees, begin to make 








their appearance above the reeds and 
tall marsh-grass. The gloomy surround- 
ings remind one of the pictures of 
those old chaotic times, when the earth 
first began to emerge from the sea, 
The alligators, rolling sluggishly from 
the drift-logs lodged along the shore, 
and the gleam of a ferocious lepidosteus, 
leaping out of the water, with bird-like 
swiftness, in pursuit of its prey, carry 
one’s thoughts back to the early geologi- 
cal periods. One would not, in fact, be 
much surprised to behold a bepaddled 
ichthyosaurus floundering in the river ; 
to see a monstrous plediosaurus sport- 
ing on its surface; to hear a colossal 
iguanodon crashing, with heavy tramp, 
through yon cypress-brake ; or to have 
the air darkened by a dragon of a 
pterodactyl floating on leathern wings, 
like a great vampire, with its head and 
jaws of a crocodile, the neck of a bird, 
and the tail of a mammal. This is just 
the place to breed reptilian monsters : 

“ Dreadful beasts, that, when they drew to hande, 

Half flying and half floating, in their haste, 

Did with their largenesse measure o’er much lande, 

And made wide shadow under bulksome waist, 
As mountain doth the valley overcaste ; 

And trailing scaly tails did rear afore 
‘Bodies all monstrous, horrible, and vaste.” 

But here is a floating trifle that will 
carry imagination as far into the dim 
future. Mark, from your seat on deck, 
that drift-log which the surging wave 
in the steamship’s wake has fastened 
into the mud of that almost floating 
island. Its gnarled and twisted trunk 
shows us how bravely and stubbornly it 
fought for life on some beetling crag of 
the Alleghany or Yellowstone. Its twist- 
ed and contorted roots even hold, in 
their firm embrace, a fragment of the 
rock upon which it gréw—a talisman 
that, myriads of years hence, may tell 
some wondering geologist the locality 
whence it came. Vegetable matter from 
these dank lagoons will accumulate 
around and ‘bury the solitary trunk, 
with, perhaps, the skeleton of one of 
those fierce ganoid fishes, whose order 
is now well-nigh worn out in creation. 
The floating island will in time become 
a “trembling prairie ”—a marsh—a bed 
of peat—a bed of lignite. Let ages 
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after ages pass away, and the pressure 
of superincumbent strata will convert 
the lignite-bed into a layer of coal. 
And as this is being excavated by some 
as yet undiscovered power, that shall 
supply the place of steam, some geolo- 
gist, of perhaps the Ten Thousandth 
century, may deign to notice the fossil- 
tree and the petrified fish, or even dream 
and speculate over them, as we now 
dream and speculate over the first, stony 
leaves in the book of creation. 

The bayous and draining-canals in 
the rear of the rice-lands swarm with 
the choicest fishes of the Gulf. On the 
sandy beaches and bosky dunes of the 
neighboring islands, the “ dagos” hunt 
great turtles, like those of Cuba. On 
the Gulf-shore are immense beds of oys- 
ters, and near them still more enormous 
shell-banks, containing millions upon 
millions of cubic feet of the dead, bi- 
valvular gnathodon,. Hundreds of alli- 
gators may be seen, any summer-day, 
basking in the sunshine, and rolling 
lazily into the water at one’s approach. 

In no other part of the world can the 
habits of this monster saurian be studied 
to better advantage,—its fear of man; 
its mortal dread, when a shoal of por- 
poises dashes through the water; its 
curious night-journeys on the land; the 
ease with which one can call it to the 
surface, by imitating the cry of a dog, 
or the squeal of a pig; the little mound- 
like elevation of clay, in which the fe- 
male deposits her’ eggs, in successive 
layers, to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun; its bellow, heard most frequently 
in dark and stormy nights; its skin, 
impervious, except in a few places, to a 
msket-ball ; the tremendous stroke of 
its tail, in the direction of its huge 
mouth; the upward movement of its 
upper jaw; its slow growth, and the 
great age to which it lives, sometimes, 
it is said, three hundred years. La 
Salle and his companions subsisted, for 
a time, on alligator-steaks and potatoes. 
Its hollow tooth makes a good powder- 
charger ; and its skin is prized by tan- 
ners. One could locate lots in Plaque- 
mine Parish, with enough alligator- 
spines, for rails, to fence them. 
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During the high water of spring and 
early summer, this narrow strip of allu- 
vium fills with water like a sponge. 
Every acre of cultivated land has then 
to be drained, with ditches running up 
almost to the levee on the river-bank, 
and into which the salt-water creeps at 
high tide. Yet these ditches would not 
sutlice to drain off the fresh water, were 
they not aided by myriads upon myr- 
iads of land-crahs, or “ fiddlers,” as they 
are commonly called, that everywhere 
bore into the soil, and honeycomb it 
with innumerable chambers and pas- 
sages. At times, the margins of these 
ditches, as also the banks of the river, 
are literally covered with these curious 
creatures, that, without turning round, 
run in every direction, almost as fast as 
aman can walk. They are armed with 
a formidable single claw, nearly as long 
as the rest of the body, sometimes on 
the right side and sometimes on the 
left, which they open and raise aloft 
when alarmed, as a frightened stag 
throws up his antlers. When they can 
no longer bore down to the water, they 
leave the fields for the swamp, or the 
margin of the river. 

In these bayous, but most abundantly 
in the Mississippi, may be seen the gar- 
pike, the lepidosteus of naturalists, now 
found only in the lakes and rivers of 
North America, and saved, says Hugh 
Miller, “ amid the wreck of genera and 
species, to serve as a key to unlock the 
marvels of the ichthyology of those re- 
mote periods of geologic history ap- 
propriated to the dynasty of the fish.” 
Half fish and half reptile, its wonderful 
coat-of-mail, covering the entire body 
with enamelled bony plates, from which 
a steel will strike fire, as from flint, fit- 
ted it for existence in bodies of water 
dashed about by conflicting tempests, 
and convulsed by sudden upheavals of 
the earth. The gar-pike has two rows 
of teeth—one of a fish and one of a 
reptile—and an air-bladder, that almost 
serves for a lung, and enables it to live 
out of the water longer than any other 
fish. He is, as they described him to 
Lyell, “a happy fellow, and beats all 
creation; he can hurt every thing, and 
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nothing can hurt him.” He works his 
head sideways and upwards, like a 
saurian; his enormous strength and 
swiftness are surpassed only by his fe- 
rocity; he not only lords it over the 
finny tribes of the Mississippi, but even 
attacks the mule and the ox when they 
step into it to drink, and can hardly be 
torn from his hold. 

Thirty-five miles from the bar of 
Southwest Pass are Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip. A canal, twelve miles below 
the forts, used for bringing oysters from 
the Gulf-shore, was suddenly enlarged, 
a few years ago, into the wide outlet 
known as “The Jump,” a famous ren- 
dezvous of water-fowl, and loved. by 
sportsmen. A little steamer often car- 
ries a thousand pair of ducks per week 
from “ The Jump” to the New Orleans 
market. 

Between the forts and Point a-la- 
Hache, so named from the tradition 
that some luckless wight there dropped 
his axe into the river, the right bank 
of the Mississippi, and, to a considerable 
extent, the left, are lined with orange- 
groves, where in the early spring the air 
is laden with their delicious fragrance, 
and one can see the commingled blos- 
soms, evergreen leaves, and golden fruit. 
From the hurricane-deck of the steamer 
the waters of the Gulf are still plainly 
to be discovered, a few miles distant on 
either hand. Back of the orange-groves, 
or the narrow strip of forest fronting on 
the river, are the rice-lands, irrigated 
from the Mississippi, and protected by 
slight levees from the salt-water of the 
marshes and “ trembling prairies” be- 
yond. The rice is cultivated in the 
same rude way as along the Nile. They 
cut it with sickles instead of reapers, 
thresh it out on batteries, or threshing- 
floors, in the open air, and wait for a 
windy day to separate the grain from 
the chaff. The prairie and marsh lands 
are covered with tall reeds, and are cut 
up into innumerable islands. 

The arable land on either side is no- 
where more than a mile in width. But 
this narrow shelf of soil between the 
river and the sea teems with life. The 
banana flourishes, and the date-palm ; 
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for this is the latitude of the delta of 
the Nile, and the north wind is temper- 
ed by the sea and Lake Pontchartrain. 
The guava, the pomegranate, and the 
lemon thrive, as doubtless would also 
the olive. More than twenty different 
kinds of fruits are produced in wonder- 
ful profusion, besides sugar-cane and 
sea-island cotton. 

The woodland is an almost impene- 
trable thicket, abounding in game, and 
especially in deer, like the drier prairies, 
and the live-oak chenires, that stretch 
away northward along the beds of an- 
cient outlets of the river. I have known 
a sportsman to bag sixty pair of rabbits, 
in a single day, on the bosky lowlands 
opposite Banana-grove plantation. Near- 
ly every species of migratory wild fowl 
and water fowl in the country seems to 
visit this remote tropical region. The 
air is sometimes darkened with im- 
mense flocks of red-winged rice-birds, 
which, as they turn, all at the same 
instant, in their flight, disappear for a 
moment from sight. Pelicans, and long- 
‘legged cranes, stalk among the reeds, or 
flitting, like ghosts, through the air, 
startle with their unearthly screams. 

The quaint cottages buried in these 
fragrant orange-groves, like the man- 
sions among the splendid live-oaks on 
the sugar-estates above, seem far prettier 
from the deck of a steamer than upon 
near inspection. One can see, in their 
decoration, all the colors of the rainbow. 
Here and there, shaded by a graceful 
group of bananas, is a “ latanier hut,” 
with adobe walls and a roof thatched 
with the fan-shaped leaf of the pal- 
‘metto. The simple and kind-hearted 
people address you in a mongrel patois 
of half a dozen European languages. 
They look poor; they live meanly ; but 
you would be surprised to learn the 
value of those small “ orchards.” No- 
where, in this country, can one live 
with so little labor as in this perpetual 
summer, in the shade of these bananas 
and orange-trees: nowhere else is that 
little labor so grudgingly given. 

From Point a-la-Hache, fifty miles 
below New Orleans, to Baton Rouge, 
one hundred and thirty miles above, 
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the left bank, or “ coast,” of the river, 
as it is called in Louisiana, and the 
right bank up to the mouth of Red 
River, are lined almost continuously 
with sugar-plantations, Before the war, 
these were in a high state of cultivation. 
The deep green of the vast fields of 
growing cane is surpassed in beauty 
only by the verdure and, in their sea- 
son, the bloom and the snow-like white- 
ness of the open bolls of cotton on the 
plantations still higher up the river. 
Forty thousand pounds of cane-juice, 
equivalent to at least a hogshead of 
sugar, and twelve thousand pounds of 
bogasse (all that is left of the cane after 
it has passed between the immense roll- 
ers of the grinding-mill, and is crushed 
so dry that it burns like tinder in the 
sugar-house furnace), have been taken 
from many of these acres forty years in 
succession; yet, so largely does the 
sugar-cane draw its nourishment from 
the air, and of such marvellous fertility 
is this soil—this alluvium wrested first 
from the sea by the river, and in turn 
defended from the river by artificial 
embankments—that the last year’s pro- 
duct was as great as the first. 

Stretching along continuously in the 
rear of these great sugar-estates are the 
immense cypress-swamps of Louisiana, 
hung with long festoons of Spanish 
mass, that give the trees a sombre, fu- 
nereal aspect. Until one reaches Baton 
Rouge, two hundred and forty miles 
from the Passes, not even a hillock is to 
be seen, Excepting the wall-like banks 
which, at low water, shut out the view, 
and that the land on both sides of the 
river slopes back to the swamp, at the 
average of seven feet for the first mile, 
the level of the ocean seems to have 
been impressed upon the vast delta of 
the Mississippi. At Baton Rouge be- 
gins the slight elevation which swells 
above into the bluffs, that frown upon 
thé river at Port Hudson, Vicksburg, 
and Memphis. 

As the steamboat glides along, at low 
water, one can see how the great spring 
floods have scattered their spoils of 
drift and ooze along the banks. The 
shore is a veritable battle-field between 
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the elements of earth and water, whose 
victory has alternated. The trunks of 
great trees, with roots and branches 
entire, have been left suspended here 
and there in fantastic positions by the 
retiring waters, just as huge boulders 
are sometimes found poised as by the 
hands of giants. Here and there also 
the bank has caved in, to the extent 
perhaps of acres of land; but on the 
opposite side of the river is sure to be 
found a deposit of sediment, or a bat- 
ture ; and nature, as if in haste to con- 
ceal the slimy deformity, covers it speed- 
ily with a growth of cotton-woods, so 
thick that a bird cannot fly between 
them. 

At high water, however, the whole 
aspect of the country is changed. One 
can then look down from: the steamboat- 
deck upon the adjacent fields. The 
levee, in places from twelve to eighteen 
feet high, confines the turbid and foam- 
ing flood to the river-channel. Instead 
of the slow current at low water, the 
great river now rushes towards the sea 
with almost the velocity of a torrent. 
It is thick and muddy with sediment. 
Enormous quantities of driftwood are 
drawn into the swiftest part of the 
current, in a continuous line that twists 
and writhes in the tortuous channel, like 
a great black serpent, or is day after 
day whirled round in vast eddies, as at 
Port Hudson. Many a Federal soldier, 
who stood guard on the banks of the 
Mississippi, will remember the grim 
processions of mighty forest-trees, with 
roots and branches high in air, that 
glided past, like spectral fleets, in the 
gloom and darkness of the night. The 
gleam of a white pelican is sometimes 
seen in the distance; herons and cranes, 
frightened by the splash of the steam- 
boat, betake themselves to the sedgy 
marshes; or an alligator rolls lazily 
from the log on which it slumbered. 

Above the mouth of Red River, the 
traveller leaves behind the civilization 
and busy life inspired by the proximity 
of New Orleans. Vast forests now in- 
tervene, with here and there a strag- 
gling town or settlement on the river- 
bank. The monotony is broken by the 
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sight of enormous flat-boats and rafts 
floating down lazily with the current. 
An occasional column of black smoke 
rising high above the trees, in the dis- 
tance, indicates the presence of a steam- 
boat; but, so crooked is the river, it is 
often impossible to say whether it is 
above or below. In consequence of the 
great bends, approaching boats are 
sometimes moving in the same direc- 
tion, in parallel lines, or are diverging, 
and running from each other. The 
steamboat stops now and then to land 
perhaps a single passenger, or, at long 
intervals, at a woodyard, where some 
squatter is laying the foundation of a 
fortune. With the exception of Mem- 
phis, Natchez, Vicksburg, a few unim- 
portant villages, and the solitary plan- 
tations scattered here and there along 
the river, the vast region from the 
mouth of Red River to Cairo is a wil- 
derness. 

Above Cairo the traveller begins to 
feel the first pulses of that wonderful 
life which is throbbing throughout the 
great West. There are vast prairies 
waving with fields of grain, and dotted 
with mvunds built perhaps before the 
Pyramids of Egypt; tributaries of the 
Mississippi, that alone surpass in size 
the largest rivers of Europe; lofty 
mountains; broad plains, over which 
roam tribes of red-men and herds of 
buffaloes; and cities that have grown 
like the creations of magic. 

As one steams up the Mississippi, day 
after day, and closely observes the pas- 
sengers on board, he cannot fail to see 
that somewhat of the vastness, of the 
variety, of the newness, of the roughness 
of the surroundings, has impressed it- 
self upon their thoughts, conversation, 
and manners, Men who make these 
immense journeys, who travel on these 
mighty rivers, whose eyes survey these 
forests and prairies boundless as the 
dome of the sky, whose every-day talk 
is of growing cities, of lines of railroads 
stretching from river to sea, of grand 
enterprises that, in the Old World, would 
daunt even kings, learn unconsciously 
to think, to speak, to act, in a manner 
that seems gigantesque, if not vaunting 








and presumptuous, to people used to 
smaller things and to more diminutive 
standards. 

A city-gate in Damascus, a bazaar in 
Stamboul, a café in Paris, Broadway in 
New York, are not better places to 
study human nature than the deck of a 
Mississippi steamboat. There meet the 
polished man of the city and the back- 
woodsman, the New Orleans factor from 
his cotton samples and the Texan herds- 
man from his lasso, the western trapper 
and the New England spinner, the 
Southern planter and the Northern far- 
mer, the freedman and the once slavo- 
crat, white men, black men, red men, 
yellow men, men of various national- 
ities, of numerous languages, of a mul- 
tiplicity of religions, of avery political 
party, and representing all the material 
interests associated with this great river, 
—all, in fine, who are drawn by business 
or by pleasure into this mighty stream 
of travel and traffic. 

The bends, the bluffs, the islands, the 
floods, the green cliffs of verdure rising, 
as if by enchantment, out of the water, 
between which the steamboat winds her 
way through the wilderness when the 
inundations cover the river-banks, the 
suppressed and sullen roar, as of the 
far-sounding sea, with which the waters 
fall away into the swamps, the wonder- 
ful effects of sunlight, the glorious even- 
ings, whose golden and purple splendors 
rival the soft skies of Italy, yon forts 
and earthworks now abandoned, those 
solitary chimneys, those deserted plan- 
tations and bosky fields—the war, re- 
construction, Union—such are the topics 
of conversation, and all of them are in 
some way linked with the existence of 
the great Mississippi. The chutes, the 
land-slides, the booming torrents, the 
whirling eddies, the roaring crevasses, 
the snags, the sawyers, the bars, the 
“ tow-heads,” the wreck-heaps, the very 
names applied to dangerous points of 
navigation, as the Devil’s Elbow, the 
Devil’s Race-course, the frequent ex- 
plosions, the terrible disasters,—alk 
these supply additional themes of con- 
versation, and attest how deeply the 
phenomena of the Mississippi have af- 
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fected the imaginations and influenced 
the thoughts of men, 

There is something overpowering in 
the magnitude of the Mississippi. It 
drains a territory of more than twelve 
hundred thousand square miles, about 
one third of the Republic, including 
Alaska, and equal in extent to the 
whole of Europe outside of Russia, 
Norway, and Sweden. With an average 
high-water width, below Cairo, of three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty feet, 
an average depth, also at high water, 
of one hundred and eight feet, the 
Mississippi pours into the Gulf of 
Mexico six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand cubic feet of water per second. 
This is the average, amounting in a 
year to nineteen and a half trillion 
cubic feet. The quantity, however, 
varies enormously in different years. In 
1839 and 1855, it was twenty-nine 
trillions (29,000,000,000,000). Yet this 
enormous quantity of water is only one 
quarter of the rain-fall in the basin of 
the Mississippi. 

The sediment held in the Mississippi 
is to the weight of its water as,one to 
fifteen hundred, to its volume as one to 
twenty-nine hundred. In an ordinary 
year, the sedimentary matter, transport- 
ed in a state of suspension into the 
Gulf of Mexico, amounts to eight 
hundred twelve and a half trillion 
pounds, enough, when deposited, to 
raise two hundred and forty-one square 
miles of sea-bottom a single foot. 
Besides this earthy matter held in 
suspension, the Mississippi pushes along 
on its bottom into the Gulf, sand and 
gravel enough to cover, in the course 
of a year, a square mile with a deposit 
twenty-seven feet deep. The total 
contribution from the river to the Gulf 
—the tribute of the land to the sea— 
would amount therefore, every year, to 
a prism two hundred and sixty-eight 
feet in height, with a base of one square 
mife.* 


Very remarkable, not to sty paradox- 
ical, are some of the physical character- 
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- * General Humphrey’s “Report on the Physics 
and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River.” 
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istics of the Mississippi. Its average 
width between Cairo and the Arkansas, 
at high water, is four thousand four 
hundred and seventy feet; between 
Bayou La Fourche and the Passes, 
several hundred miles below, it is two 
thousand feet less. From bank to bank, 
up at island No. 76, is seven thousand 
eight hundred feet ; at a point between 
Bonnet Carré and New Orleans, the 
river has a width of but nineteen 
hundred feet, and at low water, only 
sixteen hundred and fifty. At Vicks- 
burg the river rises, during the spring- 
floods, some forty feet above low-water 
mark; at Natchez, in 1851, the varia- 
tion was fifty-one feet; at New Orleans 
the difference between the high and 
low stages of water is rarely more than 
a dozen feet. During the lowest stage of 
the Mississippi large ships experience 
but little difficulty in crossing the bar 
of Southwest Pass; during the highest 
stage of the river the same ships can 
hardly be got over. Below the mouth 
of Red River, dayous run out of the Mis- 
sissippi instead of rivers running into it. 
In the delta the Mississippi does not run 
in an ordinary channel between hills, 
but partially on the crest of a ridge of 
its own formation. Although the 
source of the Upper Mississippi is six- 
teen hundred and eighty feet above the 
level of the Gulf of Mexico, it must be 
about two miles nearer the centre of the 
earth than the mouth of the river, 
thereby causing the water to run up- 
hill. The great basin of the Mississippi 
is concave to the sky. Its rivers are 
convergent; the tendency consequently 
is to consolidation, to union; while the 
central portions of Europe and Asia 
being convex to the sky, their rivers 
diverge, and tend to diffusion, to variety. 
The largest river in North America, the 
Mississippi was the latest in formation ; 
yet the head-waters of the Alleghany 
flow from one of the oldest geological 
regions in the world, and the saurians 
and ganoids of the Lower Mississippi 
belong to remote geological ages. Ex- 
cept the depression of the earth’s 
surface at New Madrid, caused by the 
earthquake of 1811, the hills of Belle 
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Isle, Petite Anse; Cdte Blanche, Grande 
Céte, and the mud-volcanoes at the 
Passes, there is but little evidence of 
volcanic action along the Mississippi. 
The formation of the great alluvion 
resulted from no sudden freak or con- 
vulsion, from no rude, titanic shock, 
but from “the slow, sweet toil of 
Nature.” De Soto, in quest of gold and 
slaves (he carried with him fetters and 
bloodhounds, and shot without mercy 
the natives who attempted to resist or 
escape), and in which “he found noth- 
ing so remarkable as the place of his 
burial,” discovered the Mississippi near 
the mouth of Red River. The Missis- 
sippi Valley was explored, and in the 
main settled from above instead of 
below, as is usually the case with great 
rivers. Its possession was the cause of 
the first alienation between the North 
and the South; it is destined hereafter 
to be an indissoluble bond of union 
between the two sections of country. 
With all its disasters, its floods and 
inundations, the Mississippi is the 
parent of incalculable good, of multi- 
form blessings that seem incidental and 
supplementary to its purpose of drain- 
ing one third of our territory, and fur- 
nishing twenty thousand miles of inland 
navigation. Where the sea once held 
dominion the Mississippi has formed 
the richest delta in the world, reaching 
from the Passes all the way up to the 
mouth of Red River, and from the Teche 
across to Lake Pontchartrain—a terri- 
tory of twelve thousand three hundred 
square miles, Above this, and ages 
upon ages earlier in the history of the 
world, it rescued also from the sea the 
great alluvial plain that reaches from 
the mouth of Red River to where the 
Mississippi broke through the Ozach 
Hills above Cairo, and, varying from 
thirty to fifty miles in width, encloses 
about nineteen thousand five hundred 
square miles of fattest alluvion. ‘These 
bottom-lands need, now, no manure, no 
fertilizing agents, but when, by and by, 
the soil shall begin to lose its strength, 
the farmers, instead of importing bone- 
dust, and guano from the South Sea, 
will learn to use, as they do in Egypt, 











the rich, fat, slimy ooze which the river 
deposits wherever you permit its waters 
to stand. They will also learn how to 
arrest the solid miles of earth that are 
now swept into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
with them, by the river’s aid, raise the 
level of their lands, fill up their swamps, 
and rescue whole districts from malarias, 
and from the dominion of the alligator 
and water-fowl, just as already: the 
“poor whites” along the Mississippi 
catch its drift-trees for firewood, steam- 
boat-fuel, and saw-logs. 

New Orleans has a mortgage on the 
great West and the Rocky Mountains, 
payable in annual instalments, not in 
the corn of Illinois, the wheat of Ne- 
braska, the gold of Colorado, but in the 
mud-bank, or batture, in front of the city, 
which, since the great suit with Edward 
Livingston for its possession, has netted 
her millions of dollars. Not only that, 
a steamboat can land anywhere along 
the Lower Mississippi; the innumerable 
bayous of the delta cover it with a net- 
work of navigable streams. Aside from 
the common blessings of earth and 
water, the planter living on the banks 
of the Mississippi cannot complain of its 
bounties. He might almost say, that 
the Father of Waters builds a wharf in 
front of his plantation, and digs a canal 
in its rear, furnishes a wood-pile before 
his house, and supplies a “heap of 
manure.” 

Mark what grand results sometimes 
spring from the most insignificant 
causes. 

Would you believe that a particular 
slope in Dakota could alter the climate 
of New Orleans? that a ridge in 
Alabama, a line of low hills in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, could materially 
affect the dynamics of the Mississippi ? 
that a bend of the Yellowstone could, 
by any possibility, become an element 
of political economy in Louisiana, mod- 
ifying the health of her people, and 
affecting her labor? Yet these are facts. 

The inclines and sloping planes that 
make up the great concave of the Mis- 
sissippi basin are so disposed by the 
Almighty Hand, that -the rains and 
melted snows poured down from them 
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do not reach the Lower Mississippi at 
the same time, but usually find their 
way to the sea in successive floods, the 
effect of the last of which is, often, not 
entirely lost before the autumnal rains 
again swell the rivers. The Red, the 
Arkansas, and White Rivers, first pour 
out their muddy contributions; then, 
the clear Ohio; then, the transparent 
Upper Mississippi; and last of all, the 
turbid and majestic Missouri. 

But suppose great inundating waves 
to rush into the Mississippi, all at once, 
from the Red and the Arkansas, the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland, or, what 
is still worse, from the Ohio and the 
Missouri: the levees of Louisiana could 
not withstand the overwhelming floods ; 
the Lower Mississippi would become, 
what it is indeed too often, an inland 
sea. How slight a change it would 
require in the beds of the Ohio and 
Tennessee to send their waters to the 
Gulf of Mexico through Alabama! 
How slight an elevation of the earth, 
also, to bring the waters of the Missouri 
to the Gulf through Texas! Either of 
which would completely change the 
physics and dynamics of the Lower 
Mississippi. 

As it is, the grand détour of the 
Tennessee, from northern Alabama to 
southern Illinois, retards the floods from 
the southwestern Alleghanies until those 
from the southeastern spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains have reached the sea. 
That still grander détour of the main 
Missouri, by which it is made to run 
first northward, then sweep eastward, 
and lastly, with another magnificent 
curve, flow away in a southeastern 
direction to the Mississippi, by a route 
some two thousand miles longer than 
in a straight line from the head-waters 
of the Yellowstone to St. Louis, keeps 
back the mighty floods of the Missouri 
until the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi 
have exhausted their strength, 

When all the other great tributaries of 
the Mississippi have spent their foree— 
when spring and its rains are past, and 
the summer-sun blazes with intolerable 
heat—when water is wanted to float 
steamboats, barges, and flatboats, for 
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evaporation, for rain and dew—when 
the navigation of the Mississippi is 
about to fail, and the harvests are in 
peril,—more than twelve hundred miles 
of rivers and melted snows have been 
accumulating in this grand northern 
arch of the Yellowstone and Upper 
Missouri. At last the northernmost 
point is unlocked by the heat of the 
advancing sun, and then comes down, 
perhaps in May, oftener in June, and 
sometimes in July, but always at least 
forty days later than if by the valley of 
the Platte or the Kansas, the “ June 
Rise” of the Missouri, “a name of 
grandeur, of joy, of activity, of wealth, 
of harvests, to all the dwellers on the 
stream from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
far-off British line of the northwest.” 

As you steam up the Lower Missis- 
sippi, you would say that these bottom- 
lands and swamps, those dank and 
bosky fields, were the very home of 
malaria, the rendezvous of miasmas, 
You could not be more mistaken. But 
for epidemics, which it is by no means 
impossible to avoid, New Orleans is as 
healthy as Boston, Louisiana as healthy 
as Massachusetts. Dip up a glass of 
water from this turbid Mississippi in 
the month of June, sometimes far into 
the month of July—it will be cool and 
refreshing ; it was iced a few weeks ago 
in Dakota. 

The Mississippi acts, in fact, as a great 
refrigerating tube laid directly through 
the heart of the country. The evapora- 
tion from these cold mountain-floods, as 
they sweep through Louisiana, cools the 
air and sets it in motion. The tempe- 
rature of the river at New Orleans, and 
that of Lake Pontchartrain, only five 
miles distant, sometimes differ several 
degrees. Hence the cool morning and 
evening breezes of this delicious climate. 
When the planters of Georgia and South 
Carolina are obliged to betake them- 
selves from the sickly rivers to the sea- 
coast or to the mountains, the Creole, 
the Mississippian, the Texan, repair to 
the cool, shady banks of the Mississippi. 
No sugar or cotton planter within sight 
of the river ever thinks, in ordinary 
seasons, of going elsewhere for health. 
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The Creoles of Louisiana say that they 
experience, in the course of every day, 
all the various seasons of the year—the 
cold of Winter at night, the freshness 
of Spring in the morning hours, the 
heat of Summer at midday, and the soft, 
warm glow of Autumn in the glorious 
evening. This immunity from disease 
enables the white man to toil in the 
open field in Louisiana; it must make 
the delta of the Mississippi the great 
rice-producing region of North America. 

What a splendid illustration, too, the 
Mississippi and its tributaries afford of 
the eternal fitness of things, and of the 
law that no great human want springs 
into existence without the means being 
supplied at hand by Providence to fill 
it. Our ancestors had no sooner reached, 
in their toilsome march of civilization, 
the crest of the Alleghanies, than the 
tributaries of the Mississippi invited 
them to glide down to richer and 
broader dominions than they had ever 
had conception of. No sooner had 
Jefferson purchased the vast territory of 
Louisiana, than Fulton was ready with 
the steamboat to explore its rivers and 
transport to their banks a busy and 
enterprising population. Nosooner had 
the wandering spirits of the old Saxons 
and Teutons seized upon the modern 
Germans and Kelts, than the open arms 
of the Mississippi were ready to receive 
them. No sooner had the remote trad- 
ing-posts on our western rivers grown 
into towns, than the vast spaces, the 
intervening prairies and forests, were 
spanned with railroads. And when 
men grew impatient of steam, the light- 
nings of heaven became their busy mes- 
sengers. 

Had the North American Indian pos- 
sessed the horse or the camel he would 
not, it is said, have remained a savage. 
He could walk, or paddle his canoe, four 
miles an hour; on horseback, one can 
make eight: that four miles is just the 
difference between barbarism and semi- 
civilization. The steamboat nearly 
doubled the average speed of the horse; . 
the railroad has doubled and nearly 
trebled the speed of the steamboat; 
and, in the communication of intelli- 





gence, the telegraph has practically 
annihilated time and space. When 
Claiborne was Governor of the Territory 
of Orleans, it took sixty days to send a 
despatch to Washington and get an 
answer. A prefect of the pretorians in 
the Eastern Empire declared, that it 
would require a year to forward des- 
patches to, and receive a response from, 
armies operating in those remote re- 
gions of the world where Justinian was 
meditating campaigns. But no army 
of the Eastern or of the Western Em- 
pire ever reached a point so distant 
from Byzantium, or from Rome, as 
Sitka is from Washington; and Sitka 
and Washington will soon be in hourly 
communication. 

The world is just beginning to ap- 
preciate the value of cheap and rapid 
communication as an element of civili- 
zation. In this country we are also 
beginning to appreciate its value as an 
element of unionism. But only after 
the completion of the Pacific Railroad ; 
when New York and San Francisco will 
lie in the great highway of the world’s 
travel ; when, gliding on the “ pale iron 
edge” across the continent, we may 
jostle in the cars Chinese mandarins 
and Japanese princes on their way to 
Europe, and the money-kings of Europe 
on their way to the Golcondas and 
cotton-fields of the East; when we, at 
last, shall have fully realized that dream 
of centuries—a direct western passage 
from Europe to India—and shall have 
grasped the rich prize of Asiatic traffic ; 
when St. Louis, situated near the con- 
fluence of the Missouri, the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, the Ohio, and the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, shall become the distributing 
point of a commerce greater than that 
of Tarshish, Phoenicia, Carthage, Rome, 
Venice, and all the caravans that toil 
wearily across the deserts, combined ; 
then will the real value and significance 
of this great river-system be understood. 
Nor until then will its levees be prop- 
erly rebuilt, will its currents be made to 
flow in even and regular volume, and 
this magnificent Mississippi become, in 
the highest sense, a liquid highway to 
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the millions of people living on its 
banks. 

Already a vast emigration from Asia 
is climbing the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. On the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad, it will soon cross 
the lofty intra-mountain basin of Salt 
Lake; it will descend from the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains in a flood, com- 
pared with which the present emigra- 
tion from Europe will dwindle into 
insignificance; for that great highway 
across the continent will :aange not 
only the course of the world’s travel 
and traffic, but in time, also, affect the 
direction of its migrating races. 

When the Irish shall become recon- 
ciled to Ireland, and good government 
attract the Germans down the Danube 
to the rich plains of Hungary, to the 
broad prairies of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, to the fertile but almost unin- 
habited wastes of Bulgaria; when Bid- 
dy shall get above “service,” Patrick 
despise the hod, Hans refuse to “ hire 
out,” and Pompey become a landowner; 
then these soft, pliant Orientals, living 
on the cheapest food, working for the 
lowest wages, submitting patiently to 
poverty, to reproach, and insult, will 
take the places of one and all as 
“help,” as menials. Chi-Hi will be 
maid of all work in Boston and in 
Denvir. Ching-Wang will cook in New 
York, wash and iron in 8t. Louis, sell 
cigars in New Orleans, tend babies in 
Omaha, draw corks in Newport. Hop- 
Chang will spin in New England, hoe 
cotton in Georgia, carry mortar in Chi- 
cago, gather rice in Lonisiana, do farm- 
work in Kentucky, and labor on canals 
and railroads in every State in the 
Union. Those pent-up millions of Asia 
want room, want food, want the oppor- 
tunity to work; we, in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, want labor; we must 
have it;. we have farms for millions, 
work for tens of millions. Here is the 
demand; there the supply. Those plod- 
ding, rice-eating, polygamic, idol-wor- 
shipping Orientals, live on the other 
side of the world; but steam will soon 
bring us together. 
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“ The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free.” 


In that ancient garden situated in the 


mystic Orient, and watered by the Hid-" 


dekel and Euphrates, it was announged 
to woman, “ Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
From that portentous moment down to 
the latest “‘Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion,” the question of her sphere has 
been alike unsettled and unsettling ; 
while woman herself has been a never- 
ending trouble and a puzzle to the 
whole human race. © 

There are certain wise ones who, 
judging by their frequent reference to 
the above declaration, would seem to 
have pondered it more profoundly than 
any other portion of the Sacred Word. 
Yet, from their mode of applying it, 
they appear tnconscious that it is not a 
mandate, but a part of the primeval 
curse deposing woman from her normal 
condition of high and pure companion- 
ship. The state of subjection into 
which she was thus brought was a 
bitter growth of that Upas planted in 
Eden by rebellious hands, and whose 
noxious branches have never ceased to 
scatter blight and mildew over every 
goodly thing. 

If we wish for an index of the civili- 
zation of any country, we have only to 
ascertain the condition of its women. 
And in proportion: as, under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, man rises to-a 
higher moral and religious plane, in the 
same proportion shall we find woman 
approaching her primal relation to him. 
~ In considering the question of wom- 
an’s sphere, it may be well to glance at 
some of the different views which have 
been held concerning her. There have 
been those who have thought her just 
good enough to bear to man children, 
but not to have any control over them ; 
to cook his food, but not to eat it with 
him; to carry his burdens, but not to 
share his comforts; in short, to be his 
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slave and his football, she getting all 
the kicks and he all the coppers. 

Others have enshrined her as an 
earthly divinity—a glimpse of whom, 
at the lattice-window of her antique 
turret, has nerved their hearts to war 
and their hands to fight; whose scarf 
they have worn as a puissant talisman, 
and one of whose tresses has proved a 
perpetual inspiration. But what, then, 
were these divinities, of such potent 
influence to keep their knights in per- 
petual turmoil with one another and 
with all mankind? Alas! they were 
the merest nonentities—fit for nothing 
under the sun but to embroider tapestry 
and scarfs. 

Again, there have been those who, 
regarding woman as easily tempted and 
also a tempter, for dear purity’s sake, 
have thrust her into the narrow cell of 
some sacred enclosure; and for them- 
selves—on the principle, doubtless, that 
“ discretion is the better part of valor” 
—they have fled for protection to holy 
convent-walls, 

Others, not a few, are bold enough to 
expose themselves to woman’s blandish- 
ments, and willing enough to take in- 
finite pains to win her affections; but 
who, the moment she is brought under 
their marital sway, ascend from the foot- 
stool of sweet persuasion and adoring 
homage to the unlovely heights of a. 
cool and domineering seJfishness. Be- 
cause they feed and clothe, they have, 
forsooth, a perfect right to oppress her. 
Because she is privileged to wear their 
name, she must be content to bear what- 
ever of churlishness they choose to in- 
flict. At the altar, they vow to love 
and cherish her as their own soul; but 


_ they soon break down her spirits, de- 


stroy the delicate bloom of her affec- 
tions, and gradually turn her into a 
mere household machine. 

This ill-treatment is sometimes mani- 














fested wilfully, from an ingrained over- 
bearing egotism, and sometimes thought- 
lessly, in the thousand-and-one trifling 
but sure indications that the husband is 
as far removed from the lover as the 
north pole from the south. One thing 
is certain: such a husband was never a 
paragon of a brother orason. Wrongs 
of this sort usually begin in boyhood, 
by casting slurs upon the other sex, 
saying of a sister, “ She is nothing but 
a girl,” and defying the authority of a 
mother. And the sons of such a man 
will be likely to imitate their father’s 
example, treating their mother and 
sisters as he treated his, and, in their 
turn, becoming selfish and tyrannical 
husbands, 

What a fate for their wives! But let 
them give God thanks that the old law 
in Blackstone is null, which gave a man 
“the right, for due cause, to chastise 
his wife with a stick as thick as the 
thumb ;” and not only this, but, “ with 
a halter round her neck, to sell her in 
the cattle-market as if she were a mare.” 
Yet it is only a few years since a sale of 
this kind took place in England. The 
certificate of transfer was published in 
the Worcester Chronicle, by which it ap- 
pears, that the wife who was sold was 
the only one of the parties who could 
write her name, the two men signing 
the instrument by their mark. 

There is still another class—modern 
copies of the medieval knights—men 
who, in theory; whatever may be their 


practice, regard woman as something 
“too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

In their view, she is alike unfitted for 
head or hand work, except of the most 
airy, graceful kind. The writing a book 
would be an ineffaceable stain upon 
her loveliness, and any thing so outré 
as Dio Lewis’ Gymnastics would be 
almost sure to unsex Jer in their eyes. 
On no account can she be permitted to 
venture far into the fields of knowledge. 
She may nibble along the surface, may 
pluck from the common branches, and 
gather the gieanings; but she must 
carefully eschew the occult treasures of 
the dead languages, the altitudes of 
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mathematics, and the profundities of 
metaphysics. 

These rfodern knights-errant would 
graciously bestow on her all the accom- 
plishments, and then, arraying her in 
purple and fine linen, they would perch 
their divinity, if not on a pedestal, at 
least on a piano-stool. But to venture 
on @ mission of mercy to the hospital, 
or among the dead and dying on the 
battle-field, is too shocking to her sen- 
sibilities. And to be a clerk in the 
Treasury, or any mercantile department, 
or to write on Political Economy, or to 
practise medicine—‘ Oh tempora! Oh 
mores!” Even the display of a mod- 
erate degree of energy is strikingly un- 
feminine; nor, according to their idea, 
is womanly grit consistent with woman- 
ly grace. Man’s ornament and play- 
thing, it is at her peril that she ventures 
into scenes of toil and danger unsuited 
to her fragility and damaging to his 
ideal. 

Even some who profess a high respect 
for woman virtually fall into this cate- 
gory. They prefer to woo one who is 
“fine by defect and beautifully weak.” 
And there are those that have written 
most beautifully and reverently of wom- 
an, who yet assert that it is her perfec- 
tion to be without character. “ Every 
man,” says one of these writers, “ would 
like to have an Ophelia or a Desdemona 
for his wife.” 

Others there are, not very unlike 
these, though less profuse in gallantry. 
The yoke which they bind on woman’s 
neck is perhaps no heavier, but that of 
the former class is covered with ribbons 
and roses. With the latter, it is a 
doctrine that all avocations calling for 
intellectual ability and large attain- 
ments belong to man, while woman 
should keep wholly and forever to her 
own province in the nursery and the 
kitchen. For much mental effort, they 
pronounce her totally unfitted. But 
bodily toil? Ah, yes! that is just the 
thing ! 

I must not forget to notice another 
emphatic point in the creed of this 
class, which is, 

* Man to command and woman to obey.” 
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Far be from her the presumption of 
forming an independent opinion upon 
business, politics, morals, religion, or 
even esthetics, Was she not made to 
be-a sweet echo of his Serene Highness ? 

The thought of consulting his wife on 
any literary or business matter is not to 
be found -in the books of some who are 
regarded as very passable husbands, and, 
if suggested, would be considered pre- 
posterous. Yet, after all, is it so very 
certain that a man’s productions are 
incapable of being improved by a wom- 
an’s touch? or that some -failures in 
business might not be avoided by a 
wise word on her part ? 


There are still others, the very antip- — 


odes of these last two classes, whe 
have thrown down the gauntlet in de- 
fence of the other sex : 
“ Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man.” 

By this equality, some understand the 
same native attributes and functions, and 
in similar degrees and proportions. They 
claim, not only the right and the ability, 

. but the perfect propriety, of woman’s 
doing any thing and every thing that 
man does: she may plead at the bar, 
mount the rostrum or the pulpit, wear 
epaulettes or ermine, dig roots esculent 
or classical, chop wood or logic, carry a 
bandbox, wear a cartridge-box, and go 
to the ballot-box. 


Passing over, for the present, those 


who hold the golden mean between the 
two extremes, and who, in the conduct 
of their relations to the other sex, honor 
all womanhood ; and without stopping 
here to discuss the question whether 
woman has, or has not, the same right 
as man to do any thing she can do, it is 
-worthy of notice that, antecedent to the 
clouding of Eden by our great mother’s 
double deed of wrong, there was noth- 
ing of inferiority in woman’s relation to 
him. On the contrary, according to the 
old song we may have heard our grand- 
mothers sing— 
“She wasn’t taken out of his head, to rule and to 
triumph o’er man, 
Neither was she taken out of his feet, by man to 
be trampled upon ; 
But she was taken out of his side, his equal and 
partner to be.” 
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There is often much ado about the 
inferior sex, and, now and then, an 
unhandsome fling is’ given at the 
“ weaker vessel.” But in the courteous 
words of another, “She is weaker as 
the China vase is weaker than the mas- 
sive stone jar. She is weaker because cast 
in a more delicate mould, and made of 


finer material.” And this outward del- 
icacy corresponds to her inward mental 
organization. 


It is, therefore, as impolitic as false 
to deny that there is a broad difference 
between the sexes. But that woman is 
unlike man, and that her sphere. usually 
lies in a different direction, is no in- 
dication of her inferiority, as is not 
unfrequently claimed. For the distinc- 
tion between them being not one of 
degree but quality, lays the foundation 
for a closer unity. The harmony of 
diversity or contrast is far greater and 
richer than that of resemblance. There 
is more zest and pungency in it. 

The beautiful Anglo-Saxon term, help- 
meet, is deeply significant. It imports 
that woman is the counterpart of man, 
the completement of the humanity. 
Could any term more clearly convey the 
need-be of the. two to make a perfect 
one? There is much truth in the old 
Platonic idea of the relation of the 
sexes, The same profound philosophy 
appears in the Swedenborgian concep- 
tion, that man represents the wisdom 
and woman the love-principle—a unity 
in duality. 

** Let this proud watchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal nor unequal.” 

Man is cautious, woman impulsive, 
Into her reading and studies, she brings 
more of her heart ; and though, on that 
account, somewhat liable to be led 
astray, yet she avoids the danger man 
experiences from his logical tendencies. 
For, while he summons his faculties, as 
it were separately, to the thorough sift- 
ing of any subject, thus divorcing feel- 
ing from intellect, she brings her whole 
mental and moral nature to bear upon 
it at once. ‘Thus the same intuitive 
gudgment that helps her to a quicker 
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and more accurate discrimination of 

character than man evinces, assists her 

to many correct general conclusions as 
to subjects about which, theoretically or 
analytically, she knows far less than he, 

There is no need of drawing boundaries 

to denote their respective provinces. 

Besides, there is frequent occasion for a 

passing over into each other’s territory. 

I am not one of the sticklers for a 
formal adherence to certain convention- 
allaws which somebody or other has en- 
acted for che governance of men and 
women. I have known people to be quite 
thrown. off their equilibrium by a wom- 
an’s displaying self-possession enough 
to read aloud a poem in a promiscuous 
circle. And again, I have known some 
persons to manifest considerable dis- 
turbance at seeing a gentleman, and, 
above all, a clergyman, take a walk 
with his baby in his arms. If it had 
been a child of two years, it might, 
possibly, have been overlooked ; but an 
infant in longclothes—how shockingly 
improper! But have the fathers, then, 
no duties? Was the Great Founder of 

the race mistaken in giving children a 

father as well as a mother ? 

At Rye Beach a man may be allowed 
_ to boil lobsters, roast clams, or cook a 
chowder, and at the Adirondacks he 
is permitted to fry trout, broil a par- 
tridge, or make a cup of coffee; but to 
do any thing of this in his own kitchen, 
no matter what the domestic straits, is 
mortal offence against the proprieties. 
VY I have as little admiration as any one 
for a man who is Old Betty-ish, and 
continually dabbling in domesticities ; 
but I do greatly admire one who has 
manliness enough to let his dignity take 
care of itself; who, if his wife is feeble, 
and his cook has suddenly taken her 
departure, is not too full of conceits 
abuzt his own respectability to go into 
‘he kitchen, if need be, and tend a cake 
at the fire—like a king before him; and 
not burn it, either, as the royal Alfred 
did. 

I admire a man who can turn his 
hand to any thing that sudden exigen- 
cies may m ‘uire, and without being 
tormented by qualms, lest, perchancé, 
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some Doctor of Divinity, or President 
of a College, or some old acquaintance 
on ’Change, should hear of his deed, and 
he should thus sink one notch below his 
lordly heights, 

And I admire a woman who can 
throw herself into the breach in similar 
exigencies, and bravely do.a man’s 
work, without so much as once asking 
herself whether it be perfectly feminine, 
or what Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones 
would say if they should see her. This 
is one of “woman’s rights” that I 
believe in. And I believe in man’s 
rights, too—in his right to do any 
thing that needs to be done, when there 
is no one else to do it; in his right to 
rock the cradle, and tend the baby, if 
necessary ; and even to get up at mid- 
night, if it should be sick, and carry it . 
back and forth with soothing words, or 
a gentle lullaby, while its worn mother 
gets a little quiet sleep. 

I remember a beautiful instance of a 
man in high position, whose wife was 
for a long period a confirmed invalid. 
There was almost nothing which, in his 
conjugal devotion, he was not ready to 
do for her, In a little wagon he had 
contrived. for her use, he would draw 
her, on pleasant mornings, back and 
forth on the broad sidewalk beneath 
the beautiful elms. And if at any time 
her appetite failed, he would go into 
the kitchen, and with his own hand 
prepare something for her to eat. 

To balance this, I have in mind a 
devoted wife who became, by turns, 
eyes, hands, and feet to her infirm 
husband. And she would have counted 
it a privilege to wait upon him thus for 
a thousand years, if Heaven could have 
spared him so long. J 

Perhaps, in all candor, I ought here 
to admit, however ashamed I may feel 
to do so, that there are inefficient, or 
indolent, or possibly a few man-nish 
women, who have no objection to im- 
pose their proper work upon their 
husbands. Of such inglorious shirking, 
there can be but one opinion. For, of 
all upside-down arrangements, none is 
more despicable than that in which a 
woman, having put her husband under 
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the yoke, leaves him to perform do- 
mestic drudgery at home, while she is 
gossiping in the street. 

But I believe in a generous reciprocity 
of duties. We remember the German 
women who, in the siege of Weinsberg, 
having received from Conrad perinis- 
sion to depart with whatever they could 
carry, bore out every one her husband 
on her back, And so far from its being 
chronicled as a violation of the propri- 
eties, their conjugal devotion so moved 
the Emperor as to procure pardons for 
their husbands and peace for their coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding the frequent inter- 
change of duties, however, the inherent 
distinction between the sexes ought 
never to be ignored. It is due to 
woman that her mind should be strong- 
ly tasked and thoroughly disciplined, 
as well as richly furnished. In other 
words, she should have the same chance 
as ‘man—the chance to test her powers, 
and to settle for herself and for the 
world the mooted question of what she 
is able and what she is not able to 
accomplish, But however broad her 
education, the peculiar attributes of her 
womanhood should be carefully pre- 
served. If her intellect be so trained as 
to throw the affectional part of her 
nature into the background, the effect 
will be most disastrous ; for this would 
be to unwomanize woman, rendering 
her unlovable, if not unloving. 

One of the vexed problems relating 

‘to this subject is woman’s work. 

However suitable it may be for wom- 
en to look to their husbands for support, 
what shall be done in the case of those 
who have no husbands? And when the 

’ number of women exceeds that of men, 
how can it be that some will not, of 
necessity, be husbandless, except they 
migrate to Utah? Now, what shall 
such women do ? 

This leads to the question of wages, 
For the same kind and quantity of work, 
and work equally well done, shall she 
receive less compensation simply because 
she is a woman? Grave charges are 
reiterated against society for its injustice 
in this respect. To its plea that woman 
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needs less remuneration than man, it 
may be replied that the question of 
wages is primarily one of equity, and 
not of sex. 

Is it the habit of employers to regu- 
late their rates of payment according to 
the necessities of those whom they em- 
ploy? Does the trade-value of any fab- 
ricin the market turn upon the question 
whether it was made by male or female 
hands? In some departments, the very 
question reveals its absurdity. What 
would have been thought of a publisher 
who should have offered only half the 
usual copyright for “ Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,” because it was written by Mrs. rath- 
er than Professor Stowe? or for “ Auro- 
ra Leigh,” because Mrs. Browning, and 
not her husband, was the author ? 

I am aware that in this skein of ques- 
tions, some threads of plausibility are 
twisted in with whatever there may be 
of fair argument. Nor is it quite easy 
for unskilful fingers to disentangle them. 
Yet, so far as the argument has weight, 
it would seem to indicate that the rem- 
edy, if there be any, is in woman’s hands, 
and that, if she can make good her 
claims, they will, in the end, be recog- 
nized. 

In regard to the general principle of 
compensation, two things are evident: 
one, that it is the intent of society, by 
the remuneration of labor, to provide 
for the increase of its members; the 
other, that man, as the natural repre- 
sentative of the family, on whom the 
wife and children are understood to 
depend for support, receives higher 
wages than woman, who is supposed to 
have no such responsibility. But the 
wife may work at home as hard as the 
husband abroad, and thus earn the 
money as really as he. 

Then, too, the tables may be turned. 
The husband, from inefficiency, or vice, 
or other reason, may fail to discharge 
his duty, and the burden fall on the 
wife. In England, nearly all the women 
who have applied for divorce under the 
new bill, have proved that their families 
depended on them for subsistence ; i it 
being a part of their grievance that, 
with the support of themselves and 











children, they were burdened with thet 
of their husbands also. And out of six 
millions of British women who are over 
twenty-one, one half belong to the in- 
dustrial class, while more than two mil- 
lions are self-supporting. So that the 
old notion, that all women depend on 
men for a livelihood, is a mere figment. 

Now, it is evident that the women 
who do man’s work in the support of 
their own families, or of parents, broth- 
ers, or sisters, have need of far more 
remuneration than the men who may 
have neither families nor dependent 
relatives, But for such cases the laws 
of work and wages do not provide. 
Society is a cold-blooded impersonality, 
governed by certain inexorable rules, 
and never stepping out of its way to 
look after the unfortunates. Inexorable, 
I say; for I never heard of Society dis- 
playing any weak tendencies to mercy. 

Wherever rests the responsibility of 
the present state of things, it is very 
difficult to find an adequate remedy. In 
woman’s pressing need of employment, 


she cannot stop to insist on her claims, 
whether real ‘or fancied, but is glad tom Against the claim that woman’s in- 


take what she can get. The trouble 
with multitudes is to find work at any 
price. In the case of man, if one voca- 
tion is not sufficiently remunerative, 
there are many others which he can 
enter; but to woman, comparatively 
few avenues are fairly open, and where 
the supply is so much greater than the 
demand, the compensation will be pro- 
portionately small. 

The question is farther complicated 
by the fact that, as a general thing, 
women who have families cannot devote 
themselves to any one employment. In 
the odds and ends of time not required 
by domestic duties, they may wash, bind 
shoes, braid straw, seat chairs, or do 
other things to eke out the household 
means. In these circumstances, it is 
sometimes a matter of accommodation 
to get work, even at very low prices. 

There is still another way in which 
women are indirectly cramped. How- 
ever doubtful the expediency of strikes 


as a method of increasing wages, the. 
knowledge that they are in the power 
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of their operatives tends to check the 
cupidity of employers. But they have - 
little fear of women’s resorting to such 
measures. 

In this condition of things, the in- 
quiry arises, whether there shall be a 
general opening to woman of shops and 
counting-rooms, the arts and sciences, 
the medical profession, and clerkships 
in the various governmental and other 
departments. At the very suggestion, 
there springs up a host of warriors arm- 
ed to the teeth, and discharging their 
hot-shot from pulpit, press, and forum. 

To the objection that any such move- 
ment would be impolitic and absurd, it 
is sufficient to say that this is begging 
the question. To the plea that it would 
only aggravate the difficulty by the rush 
it would create of those seeking employ, 
I answer, that this very rush would be 
but the sad outcry of that starvation 
and wretchedness which despair has 
partially silenced. And even if such a 
rush should diminish wages a little in 
the aggregate, it would bring relief 
where it is most needed. 


feriority in almost all the vocations is 
proof that God never designed her to 
fill them, I allege the opinion of prac- 
tical business-men and political econo- 
mists, that many of these vocations 
would be better filled by women than 
by men, and particularly clerkships in 
the various clothing and drygoods es- 
tablishments—thus releasing a small 
army of men for more productive labor. 
Besides, this argument proves too much. 

In a late number of this magazine, the 
writer of a “Little Sermon” declares: 
“There is no world’s work in which 
woman is equal to man; not even in 
some directions where men fancy she is 
supreme. Man invents and works out 
even the fashion-plates which show 
woman how she is to dress herself; and 
even in cutting and making her own 
dresses, man is her superior.” (Dear, 
inefficient creature! what a blessed 
thing that man can aid her in this utter 
helplessness !) He goes on to give an 
instance “of this curious inability to 
do business ;” to wit, that, “for sev- 
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eral thousands of years, woman has 
insisted on buttoning her own clothes 
and her children’s clothes, behind ; so 
that by no possibility can they dress 
themselves without help.” 

This was to mea surprising announce- 
ment, and would, doubtless, have been 
equally so to the sermonizer’s wife, if 
he had been fortunate (or unfortunate) 
enough to have one. In the various 
sections of the country where I have 
been acquainted, the women ordinarily 
button their dresses in front. But, for 
reasons satisfactory to mothers, if not 
to bachelors and sermon-writers, “ chil- 
dren’s clothes” are buttoned “ behind.” 
In spite of this, however, little girls 
early learn to twist about their arms so 
deftly, that they do contrive to “ dress 
themselves without help.” 

I will not, however, gainsay the 
preacher’s assertion as to the superior- 
ity of men in millinery and dressmak- 
ing, or even in cooking, as has lately 
been maintained. But while I by no 
means presume that a woman could 
possibly get the better of a man in an 
argument, since logic, par excellence, 
belongs to the lordly race, it does seem 
to me that these men prove a little 
too much. Certainly, if their reason- 
ing amounts to any thing, it follows 
that these pseudo-feminine occupations, 
which for thousands of years have been 
mostly in the hands of women, “ ought 
to be given up to men—a proposition 
in which I should heartily concur,” says 
a late eloquent writer on “ Woman’s 
Wrongs.” 

The assertion of woman’s entire un- 
fitness “to cope with man in the great 
businesses of the world,” it may not 
belong to a woman to controvert. But 
I would inquire whether she is not 
entitled to an education with reference 
to them, before the question can be 
fairly decided. Granting, however, if 
you please, that the writer’s position is 
unassailable, is the fact that woman can 
never equal man in any of “the great 
businesses” a good reason for her not 
attempting them at all? Because a 
linnet cannot be a nightingale, shall a 
linnet, therefore, never sing? Shall not 
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Rosa Bonheur paint, because she cannot 
be a Raphael? nor Harriet Hosmer 
carve, because she cannot be a Phidias ? 
nor Jean Ingelow write poems, because 
she cannot be a Milton? On the same 
principle, how many men would be 
driven out of employment ! 

Whatever woman can do, I will not 
say, without violence to certain conven- 
tionalities and venerable traditions, but 
without losing any of her womanly 
delicacy, that, I venture to assert, she 
has the right todo. Her success will 
be her justification. 

“A woman cannot do the thing she ought, 

Which means whatever perfect thing she can, 
In life, in art, in science, but she fears 
To let the perfect action take her part 
And rest there; she must prove what she car do 
Before she does it,—prate of woman’s rights, 
‘Woman’s mission, woman’s function, till 
The men (who are prating, too, on their side), cry, 
‘A woman’s function plainly is . . . to talk.’ 
_ * * * * * ‘4 s 
. . . Ifanother sat in sight 
I'd whisper, ‘Soft, my sister! not a word ! 

speaking, we prove only we can speak ; 

ich he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts, is whether we can do the thing 
With decent grace, we’ve not yet done at all. 
Now, do it; bring your statue—you have room ! 
And if ’tis e’er so little like the god 

_ Who looks out from the marble silently 

Through the dusk of ages, there’s no need to 


speak ; 
The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 
And witness, She who did this thing, was born 
To do it—claims her license in her work.’ ” 


Although, in savage and half-civilized 
countries, much of the drudgery of labor 
has always come upon woman, yet I 
willingly concede that there are various 
departments for which her ‘physical in- 
feriority would seem to render her en- 
tirely unfit—such as agriculture, iron- 
founding, rail-laying, and trench-dig- 
ging. Norcan she be a sailor, a butcher, 
a blacksmith, a miner, a stone-cutter, or 
a hod-carrier; at least, so I honestly 
thought and had written, when the 
perusal of a recent volume * obliged me 
to modify my statement. 

Introducing ‘her topic by a Cochin- 
China proverb, that “a woman has nine 
lives, and bears a great deal of killing,” 
—in marked contrast with the doctrine 
of the “Little Sermon,” that she is “a 

* “The College, the Market, and the Court;” 
by Caroline H. Dall, 








perpetual invalid,”—the author pictures 
to us, in China, female farmers with 
infants on their back, ploughing, sow- 
ing, and reaping; in Calcutta, female 
masons, with their hods of cement; in 
Bombay, seven thousand female laborers 
on the ghants, or mountain-passes, climb- 
ing up the sides of steep ravines, with 
baskets of stone and earth upon their 
» heads, and in a climate where no Eu- 
ropean can work; in the Low Countries, 
women with leathern breast-plates, har- 
nessed like oxen to canal-boats; in 
England, but a few years back; women 
half naked, chained to carts, working 
like beasts on the common roads; and 
in the coal-mines, five thousand of these 
“perpetual invalids” in harness, draw- 
ing, on all fowrs, heavily-laden trucks, 

She shows us a German girl shovel- 
ling manure for fourteen dollars a year ; 
one woman—Madame Isabelle—break- 
ing horses by contract for the Russian 
army; another—Bertha, of the Trans- 
jurane—opening the old Roman roads 
across the Alps; and another still— 
Louise Antonini—winning a St. Helena 
medal by her hard service of ten years 
in the navy and fifteen in the infantry ; 
while, in the great metropolis of our 
own favored land, she depicts some of 
these same “invalids” sweeping the 
crossings, carrying parcels from the 
grocers, trunks from the steamboats, 
and even brick and mortar for the 
mason. 

Looking into still other departments, 
we find that in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, woollen, and silk goods, the most 
unwholesome and disagreeable parts of 
the work are given to woman. In the 
pin-factories, beginning at the age of 
five, the girls work from twelve to six- 
teen hours; if refractory, being struck 
with a strap, hammer, or file ; nay, their 
bodies are sometimes seamed by blows 
with bars of red-hot iron. _And this in 
civilized, Christian lands, where man 
boasts his gallantry and protecting care ! 

But what has become of the assertion 
that woman is not equal to any of “ the 
world’s work?” Of the hardest of that 
work she has already done more than 

-her share. To do it voluntarily, how- 
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ever, is one thing, and to be forced to 
do it is another. Contrast one of those 
women in harness straining along the 
coal-shafts, with the crippled Anna 
Gurney in her noble career of saving 
shipwrecked mariners. “The first labors 
like the brute beast, the victim of hu- 
man misgovernment and heathenish ig- 
norance ; the last chooses for herself a 
conflict with the storm, and earns, with 
as full a fight as any brother, the meed 
of the world.” 

That a woman should aspire to do 
work on her own responsibility—it is 
this that is deemed so reprehensible, so 
utterly impracticable. Is there, then, 
nothing for her but, marriage, starva- 
tion, or dishonor ? 

She seeks to win her way, but is met 
with strange menaces—that if she as- 
pires to do certain things which she 
ventures to think she can do, and which 
some have testified she has done, and 
done well, why, then, forsooth, she must 
also do those disagreeable and danger- 
ous things which she heither asks nor 
wishes to do. If you will be a clerk, 
Miss Aspiring, you shall be a black- 
smith ; if you will be a doctor, you shall 
be a butcher. And so, because God has 
given some woman the genius to chisel 
statues, she must perforce cut out 
tumors. 

But it is argued that even if woman’s 
muscles could be so trained as to enable 
her to enter some of the more difficult 
vocations, it would so increase the num- 
ber of laborers as to lessen the rates of 
compensation. And here we again en- 
counter the same old gordian knot. 
After a fair examination, and making 
the very best case we can, we are con- 
strained to admit that there seems to be 
a constitutional law which limits to a 
degree, and, for aught that appears, 
must continue to limit, the question of 
woman’s work and wages. This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to account for the 
general and great disparity in the re- 
muneration of the sexes, especially as 
woman too (begging pardon for my 
presumption), has her spheres of labor 
which man is ill-fitted to enter. Nor 
does it foreclose the question of better- 
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ing this unfortunate state of things. 
Besides, if the laws of supply and 
demand regulate wages, why may they 
not be suffered to regulate work also ? 
Because employers are determined to 
furnish only a certain amount of bread 
to the employed, is that good reason 
why man should monopolize the work 
for the sake of getting all the bread ? 

It can hardly be doubted that the 
equalizing principle, wherever ‘/practica- 
ble, would lead to a great improvement 
in woman’s condition. Says a resident 
of Washington: “To equalize the pay 
of the male and female clerks in our 
National capital, would have an effect 
to better the condition of working- 
women all over the country.” We can- 
not, of course, expect that individuals, 
private corporations, and particularly 
the speculators that flood our land like 
the locusts of Egypt, will be swerved 
one hair’s breadth from the commonly 
received laws of trade—“to buy as 
cheap and sell as high as possible.” 
But the superintendents of our public 
schools, or of some other institutions, 
have it in their power to do much in 


this direction. And Government, which, 


is established for the very purpose of 
protecting the rights of all, and which 
stands as the representative of the high- 
er law of equity, has influence, and 
ought to use it, in giving a national 
impulse to the amelioration of woman’s 
condition in this 

After all, however, the remedy lies 
mainly in the hands of woman herself. 
Let every girl, in the higher as well as 
lower classes, be trained to the idea of 
some object or vocation by which she 
can make herself useful and gain an 
honorable support. And while the 
foundations are laid broad and strong, 
‘ let there be full play for individual 
development, The law of variety which 
runs through nature should not be over- 
looked in the education of women. 

“ They have as many differences as men. 

The violet varies from the lily, as far 
As oak from elm.” 

It is one of the great evils connected 
with our large boarding-schools, that 
30 little regard can be paid to the in- 
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dividual organization or temperament. 
However judicious or discriminating 
the teachers, with such a congregated 
mass, the nice distinctions and peculiar- 
ities of character are mostly lost sight 
of. But it is far worse when the system 
itself is one which aims at uniformity, 
whose arrangements are made with the 
very intent of crushing out: all spon- 
taneity. The result is, a set of young 
ladies trimmed and pruned and squared 
very much like the trees.in some of the 
continental parks. All the native lux- 
uriance, all the beautiful individualisms 
have disappeared, except, indeed, where 
a pupil has will or wilfulness enough to 
revolt against the ever-pressing regimen, 
and to be herself in spite of laws and 
enactments tending to make her some- 
body else. 

In a recent article on female educa- 
tion is a single sentence which contains 
the gist of the whole matter: “ It is the 
sacred office of education to develop a 
symmetrical, healthful fulness of being 
after the particular type God has in- 
dicated for each individual.” 

In spite of Mrs. Grundy’s dicta, let 
every young woman understand that it 
is just as respectable for her to labor as 
it is for man; nay, that there is the 
highest dignity in work. Let the 
sphere of household duties, involving a 
knowledge of chemistry as well as of 
some other sciences, be exalted, if you 
please, as one of the fine arts. What- 
ever artistic.or scientific taste ‘she dis- 
covers, whether for painting or astron- 
omy, music or botany, writing or geol- 
ogy, give it full development. Then, 
when she appears on the stage of life, 
if she does not find or will not take a 
husband, and is thrown upon her own 
resources, let her have the independence 
to strike out a course for herself. If she 
chooses to forsake the beaten paths, . 
already so crowded, of teaching, writ- 
ing, and stitching, let her enter some 
other vocation, qualifying herself as-a 
nurse, housekeeper, dairywoman, book- 
keeper, bee-trainer, saleswoman, or hop- 
picker ; or let her cultivate seeds, fruits, 
or flowers. By some sort of head-work, 
or hand-work, let her make good her 
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claim to an honorable living, and she 
will make a position for herself, and 
secure universal 

A distinguished Professor in ene of 
our New England Colleges says: “‘ For 
myself, I doubt not that there are other 
chains and fetters which still remain to 
be broken, other prejudices which are 
yet to be removed, other avenues of 
action and development, of business 
and service, of honor and emolument, 
which must be opened to woman, not 
only before she is put in full possession 
of her just and equal rights, but before 
she can act her high and noble part in 
the advancement of society, literature, 
morals, and religion.” 

But not so preach many of the wise 
ones of our day. Marriage is the gospel 
proclaimed as woman’s only salvation— 
the panacea for all her headaches, her 
heartaches, and her backaches. “She 
wishes to be married, or she ought to; 
how can she secure it?” (Secure what ?) 


_ “We ask her to stand for her right” 


(to be “a loyal and royal wife and lov- 


ing mother”); “to insist upon it for- 


ever;”... “that is her great function.” 
And for this “function,” attempting 
any of “the world’s work” lessens her 
chances. But what, then, can she do ? 
In speaking of the degraded women 
who crowd our cities, the writer from 
whom I have quoted allows that many 
of them “sell themselves for money, 
because they find it difficult or impos- 
sible to live in any other decent way.” 
Unfortunate souls! Who can tell how 
they have striven and suffered? With 
what sinking hearts may they once 
have looked out upon the busy arena, 
where every body was at work, but 
where there was no work for them! 
They were told they “ ought to marry.” 
But they were of the swrplus-women. 
The voice of no “ beloved” called to 
them ; for his footsteps they listened in 
vain; he may have tarried “in the 
clefts of the rock,” or “ among the beds 
of spices in the gardens;” but, wher- 
ever he was, he did not come to them; 
the “salvation” was not offered. Forced 
by hunger, they ventured forth from 
their retirement, and struggled hard to 
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earn their honest bread. They had 
been brought up tenderly, religiously 
perhaps; they were gentle, loving, 
trusting women; but they were dis- 
appointed—deceived—and by whom ? 

Alas! alas! who dares look down 
the abyss into which they were driven ? 
Oh, my sisters! if every woman who 
has a voice does not lift. it up against 
such wrongs, “the very stone shall cry 
out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it.” 

And what does the preacher propose 
as a remedy for all this? How does he 
provide for those “ who do not, or can- 
not, or will not marry?” He admits 
that “it is a difficult, almost unman- 
ageable question.” But he finally seems 
to challenge them to enter “the great 
businesses, if they wish to; there is 
nothing to hinder.” But his faith in 
their competency is smaller than a grain 
of mustard-seed. And the possibility of 
educating them to fill some of these . 
vocations, seems not to have entered his 
mind. 

If, try as she may to “ fascinate” 
man, she fails—(and the preacher has 
had a remarkable experience if he has 
found the fair sex particularly averse 
to this great duty)—if the carefully 
wrought “ slippers ” presented by some 
“ fascinating” maid or “widow” are 
returned with the “ pious” fiction that 
they did not fit;” or if, having won 
some man, she cannot “keep” him, 
“she will go to the wall.” Man’s im- 
maculateness in the matter is taken for 
granted. If woman only does her part, 
there will be no crabbed old bachelors, 
no hard-hearted widowers, no improvi- 
dent and unkind husbands! A crush- 
ing responsibility for the weaker vessel 
—this late version of “ woman’s rights !” 
Till the announcement of this new gos- 
pel, I had supposed that marriage was 
as much to man as to woman; that she 
was no more in danger of ruin without 
it than he; and that it was rather his 
part to woo and “win,” than wait to 
be “ won” by her. 

But the same lesson is repeated in 
another form. The moment woman 
abandons her great work—‘ the pro- 
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duction of a royal race of men and 
women ”’—and “attempts to do the 
work of man, she is likely to fail; and 
if she proposes to subvert the laws of 
her own being, which are the laws of 
her Creator, she will go to the wall.” I 
take it for granted he means that it is 
by neglecting her proper function and 
attempting the work of man, that she 
subverts the laws of her own being. 
But I have some curiosity to know how 
he got his information. That “the laws 
of her own being are the laws of her 
Creator,” I readily admit ; but I should 
like to know who enlightened him as 
to those laws, that he thus pronounces 
motherhood to be her only “ function.” 

“Let a woman manufacture as good 
locomotives .. . or produce as good 
books . . . as aman; and she can com- 


mand the same price, But if she rushes 
into the businesses which are overstock- 
ed, she must take what wages she can 
get, and it will be poor; or if she be a 
poor, careless workman, she will go to 
the wall, of course.” I am sure, from 


the reiteration of this commiseratory 
sentence, that it must be a very dread- 
ful thing “to. go to the wall,” though 
exactly what the writer intends I can- 
not tell; it may be starvation, it may 
be something worse. He goes on to 
affirm: “ There is no pity in the laws 
of God;” intimating that it is the 
Divine law which shuts women up to 
marriage or starvation. ,But, consider- 
ing how many of their mates are lost on 
the way, and how many men will not be 
“ fascinated ” and “ kept,” it appears to 
me that, instead of originating in “ the 
bosom of God,” these laws were devised 
by that same fallible humanity which 
has made it lawful for man to hold his 
brother in bondage, to beat his wife, and 
even sell her in the cattle-market. But 
the sermonizer may have means of infor- 
mation of which I am ignorant. 

In accordance with the sentiment of 
the day, our girls look upon marriage 
as the one thing for which they were 
born and brought up. Every gift of 
nature, every grace of culture, is es- 
timated at its market-value, and turned 
into a single channel; as if there were 
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for women only one blessing, one pur- 
pose, one possible déstiny in life. And 
as though there were not already 
enough who desecrate this sacred or- 
dinance, some of our public teachers 
join in this cry of marriage as the great 
evangel for women, pressing on them 
their duty to become wives and moth- 
ers, and mercilessly shutting them out 
from every thing else. What a low, 
business-view is ‘thus taken of that 
which was designed to elevate both 
man and woman! To bé a wife is, in 
itself, no virtue; to be a mother is 
none. Mere maternity does not refine 
or exalt the character; though I pity 
the woman who is not made purer and 
better by it. Yet in spite of this sacred 
relation, a mother may be just as earth- 
ly in her affinities, as selfish in her in- 
stincts and purposes, as any other wom- 
an. When matrimony is forced upon her 
as the alternative of starvation, it loses 
its sweetness, its grace, and its glory. 
In the same breath in which women 
are drummed up to marriage, we are 
told of tue boundless extravagance of 
modern trousseaua, of the fits of des- 
peration to which young husbands are 
driven by the reckless and perpetual 
drafts on their purses by their fashiona- 
ble wives, and of the many, who, con- 
sequently, harden themselves into incor- 
rigible bachelors, And is there any 
reason, pray, why our young women 
should not be extravagant ? When they 
grow up with no other aim in life than 
a good settlement; when, by many of 
the teachings of the day, marriage be- 
comes a mere selfish, mercenary arrange- 
ment, is it strange that some of them 
sell their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage? In such a barter, the man and 
woman who profane the name of hus- 


band and wife enter upon a career of 


separate interests, in which, in return 
for ministering to his pride and self 
complacency, she spends all of his 
money she can get. For the privilege 
of bearing his name and sharing. his 
purse, she has paid a terrible price, and 
she will seize on all possible compensa- 
tion. True marriage is slain, and there 
is nothing left but its wretched ghost. 








THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


PHILOSOPHIC METHOD .IN FINANCE. 


Tue principle enunciated by Herbert 
Spencer, that every cause produces more 
than one effect, and each effect is the 
product of many: causes, is nowhere so 
important as in political economy and 
national finance, the highest departments 
of social science, which is the sum of all 
the sciences. To consider all the cau- 
ses of an abnormal financial condition 
which applies to 40,000,000 of people 
during and after a gigantic war, and all 
the effects of the remedies proposed, is a 
herculean task; yet our investigations 
will have value, and our criticisms and 
recommendations can have weight, only 
as this is done. 

Gold, like a fevered pulse, ranges at 
140 and upwards. Our dollar of ac- 


count and exchange, in which our na- 
tional and all private debts are esti- 


mated, and which our greenbacks and 
banknotes represent, is depreciated, as 
compared with the currency of the 
world, to about seventy cents. The 
financial problem is, how can all these 
debts, amounting in bulk to perhaps 
five times our national debt, be made 
worth par in gold? how can the Goy- 
ernment and country resume specie pay- 
ments, and our normal financial con- 
dition be restored ? 


THE CAUSES OF DEPRECIATION, 


Were we to trace the history of the 
rise and fall of the premium on gold 
throughout the suspension of specie 
payments in England during her wars 
with Napoleon, and in the United States 
during the rebellion, it would be found 
that gold rose with military disaster, 
and fell with success, more powerfully 
and exactly than with any and all other 
causes, and that these circumstances 
controlled the depreciation in paper 
more than all other influences combined. 
In 1862, under the influence of: Burn- 
side’s successes in North Carolina, and 
Grant’s in Kentucky, and Farragut’s at 





New Orleans, gold stood at a nominal 
premium of 110, until McClellan’s dis- 
asters on the Chickahominy, and the 
ill success of Burnside and Hooker with 
the army of the Potomac, raised the 
premium to 140. In 1863, under the in- 
fluence of Grant’s victories at Vicks- 
burg, opening the Mississippi, and 
Meade’s at Gettysburg, gold did not 
materially advance. In 1864, the mili- 
tary and financial crisis of the war, 
when 1,200,000 new men were required, 
and $1,400,000,000 additional debt were 
incurred,’ and Grant’s costly campaign 
before Richmond had not yet resulted 
in success, and Sherman’s triumph in 
Georgia seemed uncertain, and the 
Democratic party of the North declared 
the war for the Union a failure, gold 
reached 285, and the bonds and notes 
of the United States were worth only 
thirty-eight cents on the dollar. In 
1865, on the surrender of. the rebel 
arniies, though our currency was more 
expanded than ever before, though the 
amount of our debt was greater, and 
though, during the preceding four years, 
$130,000,000 more gold had been ex- 
ported than we had produced, gold fell 
to 128; in other words, our bonds and 
currency had advancd from 38 cents to 
75—thus proving that neither expansion 
of currency, amount of debt, or scarcity 
of gold, are to be compared as causes 
of depreciation with that decline in the 
credit of the Government which attend- 
ed the gigantic efforts for its overthrow, 
and the prospect for a time of their suc- 
cess, When, by the fall of the rebellion, 
the permanency and undisputed domin- 
ion of the Government were vindicated, 
exactly three fourths of the premium on 
gold disappeared, the other fourth re- 
maining to indicate the proportion of 
the premium which could be ascribed 
to other causes than distrust in the 
ability of the Government, viz., the ex- 
pansion of our currency, the scarcity of 
gold, the balance of foreign trade 
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against us, and the dangers of voluntary 
repudiation by the people. 


ABSURDITY OF CONTRACTION AS A PANACEA. 
. 


.The theory that contraction of the 
currency alone can remove the premium 
on gold, or restore specie payments, is 
open to a logical reductio ad absurdum. 
It claims to be based on the general 
doctrine put forth by Adam Smith, 
John Stuart Mill, and other political 
economists, that the value of a curren- 
cy, whether paper or gold, decreases as 
its volume increases, and vice-versd. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, if a country 
have $400,000,000 in currency (suppos- 
ing it to be disconnected financially 
with all other countries), and this 
amount be reduced to $200,000,000 by 
destroying half of it, the purchasing 
power of the remaining $200,000,000 
will be exactly doubled, all prices 
will be reduced, and the remaining 
$200,000,000 will perform the same 
functions, as a currency, as the whole 
previously performed. But both Smith 
and Mill teach that currency derives its 
purchasing power, not from the total 
property of a country, but only from 
the quantity offered for sale. What- 
ever the quantity of money offered for 
goods, is the value of the goods; and 
whatever the quantity of goods offered 
for money, is the value of the money. 
To diminish by half the quantity of 
currency, will diminish by half the 
price of the goods immediately offered ; 
i, e., the first sales which follow the dimi- 
nution will feel the sacrifice, while, 
as the effects of the contraction diffuse 
over a greater mass of property, they 
become less, Thus, when our currency 
depreciated, not all prices rose pari 
passu, but only the prices of those 
things offered for sale or in the market. 
Exports ‘and imports, surplus and per- 
ishable products, rose in, nominal price 
first ; real estate late, last, or not at all. 
The amount of property in this coun- 
try, as assessed, being 17,000 millions, 
and the amount of currency only 700 
millions, to suppose that a contraction 
of one half in the currency would di- 
minish by one half the prices of the 
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entire property of the country, is to 
suppose that a reduction of $350,000,000 
in the dimensions of one of the instru- 
ments with which we do business, viz., 
paper-money, would occasion a diminu- 
ton of 8,500 millions in the prices of all 
others—a preposterous absurdity. 


HOW FAR CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY IN- 
CREASES ITS VALUE, 


A contraction of the currency has a 
tendency to increase its value, but the 
destruction of $250;000,000 in currency 
can only add the purchasing power 
which was formerly. possessed by that 
bulk of currency to something else. It 
cannot add twice or thrice or a hun- 
dred times the purchasing power of the 
currency destroyed to any thing. When 
we reflect that, in the destruction or 
withdrawal of $250,000,000 of curren- 
¢y, its purchasing power is diffused 
evenly, or nearly so, over all the other 
promises of the Government, i. e., over 
the whole National debt, it is evident 
that, instead of adding fifty per cent. to 
the remainder, as it would if the cur- 
rency were the only quantity involved 
in the problem, it will add only about 
ten per cent, © : 


THE QUESTION STATED. 


The problem presented to the Ameri- 
can financial Statesman is, Given our 
debt, with the taxation it involves and 
the resources we have, by what modes 
can we best return to specie payments ? 
If any are disposed to ask when we 
may return to specie payments, the an- 
swer belongs to the more exalted do- 
main of prophecy—which we decline to 
enter, If three fourths of the causes 
of depreciation are to be found in the 
typhoid condition -of the Government . 
credit, as, shown in the sale of its 
bonds, then three fourths of the cure 
lies in the single policy of ENHANCING 
THE CREDIT OF THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE BUSINESS PROSPERITY OF THE PEO- 
PLE. The latter is the foundation, the 
former the superstructure, By this 
standard every measure aiming at a 
resumption of specie payments is to be 
tested. The test for every plan for re- 
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sumption must be, Will it raise the 
gold-price of the bonds of the United 
States from 75 cents on the dollar to 90 
or 92, or par? If so, then our currency .« 
will stand at par also, and specie pay- 
ments will resume themselves. If not, 
then it will have no tendency to restore 


specie payments. 


THE REMEDIES PROPOSED.—MR. SHERMAN’S 
FUNDING BILL, 


The most prominent measure yet pro- 
posed for adjusting our finances, though 
not ostensibly aiming to effect our res- 
toration to specie payments, is embodied 
in the report and bill of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. As originally 
presented, it proposed to fund the 
whole debt into bonds running nomi- 
nally at six per cent., but subject to a 
tax of one per cent., which was to be 
distributed among the several States in 
lieu of local taxation, as a “dodge” to 
stop the clamor of repudiationists in 
favor of taxing National bonds, This 
feature has been wisely omitted. It at 
first also proposed that a portion of the 
consolidated loan should be issued pay- 
able in foreign coin at foreign capitals, 
so as to render it exclusively salable in 
Europe. This doubtful feature is also 
omitted. As thus emasculated, it is a 
proposition to issue bonds payable in 
coin in forty years, and redeemable in 
ten years, with interest in coin at five 
per cent., quarterly, exempt from taxa- 
tion. The holders of the existing 5.20s 
are expected to exchange their six per 
cent. bonds for these five per cents., 
under the threat that, if they refuse, 
the 5.20s will be paid in depreciated 
greenbacks instead of in coin. This is 
the same impolicy pursued by the Rebel 
Government, in compelling the holders 
of Confederate notes to exchange: them 
for four per cent. bonds. It is an 
effort, by partial repudiation, to coerce 
the creditors of the Government into 
taking five per cent. where we have 
agreed to. pay six. Its tendency to 
injure the Government credit, by brand- 
ing it with dishonor, is indisputable ; 
for the Government can as easily alloy 
and debase the “coin” in which this 
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bill proposes to pay the new bonds, 
as it could resolve to pay the old 
bonds in depreciated promises to pay. 
« It agrees to pay them in coin, but not 
in coin of specific weight and stand- 
ard; and if it should even legislate 
the question of its coin-dollars, it might 
still debase the standards of weight and 
fineness so as to repudiate the same 
obligations a second or third time. No 
contract can satisfy the creditors of a 
convicted repudiator. A government 
which has once lied to its creditors, . 
must pay a liar’s rate of interest for ever 
after, until it has learned the economy 
of honesty from the hardships of usury. 
It is astounding that leading statesmen, 
who ought to know the pecuniary value 
of honor to a national or an individual 
debtor in distress, should gravely pro- 
pose financial measures which rob the 
nation of its cheapest and highest 
claim to credit—its integrity. 

PARTIAL CONVERTIBILITY OF BONDS AND CUR- 
RENCY. 


The same bill has also a provision 
making the bonds convertible into 
greenbacks, and the greenbacks into 
bonds, provided that not more than 
$400,000,000 in all of greenbacks shall 
be issued, including those now out. 
The mischiefs of this clause are appar- 
ent, It is only when the bonds would 
be worth less than the greenbacks that 
holders would convert them ‘into green- 
backs; and only when the greenbacks 
were worth less, that they would recon- 
vert them into bonds. Each conversion 
would be a loss to the Government. 
Now, the holder of 5.20s can go into 
the market, and, by selling, convert 
them into greenbacks, and get seven or 
eight per cent. more than par for them. 
Under this bill he could only get par. 


‘ UNIFICATION” OF THE DEBT. 


There remains of the Senate bill but 
one important element—the policy of 
reducing the diverse forms of the Na- 
tional debt to one form. No argument 
is offered by the Senate Committee, who 
simply state “that the expediency of 
unifying the debt has been conceded by 
every one.” Such'an assertion is rash 
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on its face, and does not consist with 
the very existence of these diverse forms 
of debt; for if Chase and Fessenden, 
as Secretaries, found that they could 
not raise all the money they needed 
without resofting to many forms of 
loans to suit customers, it follows that 
lenders to the Government prefer differ- 
ent securities ; and if more money could 
be raised at lower rates during war by 
adapting the form of the loan to the 
. needs of the lender, why is not the same 
true during peace? Diverse forms have 
certain advantages; they enable the 
Government always to work off the one 
most advantageous to itself. For some 
purposes a hundred-year loan at three per 
cent. might be preferred by purchasers 
to a ten-year loan at seven. It does not 
follow that, because unifying the debt 
would .simplify it to the student, it 
would render it more available to the 
lender, or lower the aggregate rate of 
interest to the Government. It would 
simplify the study of woollen goods 
vastly to reduce broadcloths, beavers, 
cassimeres, delaines, &c., to one article 
of one width at one price ; but the result 
would not be desirable to manufacturer 
or consumer. Until lenders all prefer 
one form of the debt, there would be no 
economy in converting the whole debt 
into that form. The diversity of the 
forms of our debt also causes our inter- 
est to come due in a continuous current 
rather than in sudden floods, which 
would involve the double evil of dam- 
ming up many millions useless in the 
sub-treasury for long periods, and sud- 
denly letting them loose in a deluge 
upon the money-market. Since the 
features omitted from this bill may re- 
turn in other forms, they deserve dis- 
cussion, . 
THE FOREIGN LOAN, 


It is possible that, while the Ameri- 
can people remain too poor to own their 
debt, and a portion of it must be held 
abroad, it is desirable to place that por- 
tion in the form most attractive to for- 
eign buyers, even though it would 
thereby be made less attractive at 
home, Bonds payable in pounds ster- 
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ling at London, in thalers at Berlin or 
Hamburg, and in francs in Paris, might 
prove a successful manipulation in the 
absence of any profounder policy ; but 
statesmanship would aim at measures 
tending to enable the American people 
to own their entire debt at home. So 
much of our debt as we ourselves hold 
is no drain upon our national resources. 
It is like debts due from various mem- 
bers of the same household to each 
other, which burden some, and enrich 
others, but do not render the whole, 
as a family, richer or poorer; but the 
debts they owe abroad mortgage the 
common homestead, and bring them 
into bondage to strangers. The more 
our bonds are held within ourselves, 
the more our taxes are paid to our- 
selves, the less the drain of gold and 
products to sustain foreign incomes, or 
“absentees,” and the less the burden 
of the debt and the disposition towards 
repudiation. The less these dangers 
and burdens, the higher will be the. 
price of our bonds, and hence of our 
currency, the less the premium on gold, 
and the nearer specie payments. So 
far as a foreign loan would tend to add 
to our foreign debt, it would tend 
against our credit and against specie 
payments, 


TAXING THE BONDS. 


The proposal to distribute among the 
States one per cent. per annum of the 
entire National debt, adds one per cent., 
or $20,000,000, to the burden of the 
taxpayers, without in any way further- 
ing the point it pretends to aim at, viz., 
to equalize taxation between the hold 
ers of bonds and other property. The 
bondholder is still exempt from taxa- 
tion, since the Supreme Court has three 
times decided the attempt to tax Na- 
tional securities to be unconstitutional, 
even where they ate not exempt by 
their terms. Since our present Na- 
tional bonds are expressly exempt by 
their terms, Congress has no power to 
authorize the States to tax them; and 
to tax them itself is repudiation. The 
terms of the loan admit that the credit- 
ors cannot be made to pay the tax. 
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They concede that a loan which could 
be obtained at five per cent., if subject- 
ed to one per cent. tax, will only be 
obtained at six. The bondholder, there- 
fore, is not taxed, but simply charges 
one per cent. more interest on his loan, 
and that one per cent., or $20,000,000 
additional, is levied on those who are 
now taxpayers, in proportion to their 
taxable assets, and paid over to the 
several States in, proportion to popula- 
tion. The whole complaint, that bond- 
holders are exempt from taxation, still 
remains, and is only intensified by the 
fact that the burdens from which they 
are exempt are increased by $20,000,000. 
This device is a deceit, and will not 
stand the ordeal of a political campaign, 
wherein it ,will be sifted by its oppo- 
nents, and its hollowness exposed. 


ABSOLUTE CONVERTIBILITY OF BONDS AND 
CURRENCY. 


That feature of the Senate bill which 
aims to make the bonds and green- 
- backs mutually convertible, really con- 
stitutes a separate policy, which the 
Senate bill only imperfectly adopts. 
The Senate bill provides that any hold- 
er of 5.20 and consolidated bonds may 
exchange them for United States notes, 
and vice-versd, provided that the total 
amount of notes so to be issued shall 
not exceed $400,000,000. As there are 
already issued some $357,000,000 in 
United States notes, the limit above 
imposed reduces the range of this 
convertibility to the moderate sum of 
$43,000,000—a sum too small to have 
any serious effect, and of course too 
small to test the scheme of making the 
bonds and currency mutually converti- 
ble at par. In order to test the latter 
theory to the full extent, the Secretary 
of the Treasury must be authorized to 
issue bonds for greenbacks, and, vice- 
versa, greenbacks for bends, to any ex- 
tent desired, i. e., to the whole amount 
of the National debt. This would seem 
like authorizing the payment of the 
National debt in greenbacks. But, say 
its advocates, the people will not de- 
mand the greenbacks to any greater ex- 
tent than the wants of business require. 
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If they demand a surplus of green- 
backs, money will be plenty, the rate 
of interest will fall, and the holders of 
greenbacks wili invest them in the 
bonds to get their interest. Again, 
when money is in demand, and the rate 
of money rises above that paid by the 
Government, holders of the bonds would 
convert them into greenbacks. This cal- 
culation is based on two false assump- 
tions. The first is, that the class of capi- 
talists who hold bonds, and the class. 
of businessmen whose money moves 
commerce and buys our crops and 
merchandise, are the same. They are 
not. When business men want cur- 
rency, they have not bonds to offer for 
it, but business-notes. And bondhold- 
ers can always go into the market and 
convert their bonds into currency, with 
five to ten per cent. premium by sale. 
Until the Government is ready to pay 
out its own notes in exchange for notes 
of private parties, it cannot, like the 
banks, relieve the money-market. The 
second false assumption is, that a pleth- 
ora of paper-money lowers the rate 
of interest. This is probably true of 
actual money, i. e., paper redeemable 
at parin gold. But it is not true that 
such a plethora of paper-money as 
causes depreciation in its value lowers 
the rate of interest correspondingly, If 
it were, then, when the gold-value of our 
greenbacks during the war fell from 100 
to 35 cents per dollar, the rate of interest 
ought to have fallen from six or ten to 
two or three-and-a-half per cent., but it 
did not decline one iota. If, therefore, 
the issue of -greenbacks for bonds to 
the amount of 500 or 1000 millions 
would tend to depreciate the value of 
the currency, the rate of interest would 
not be lowered; and hence the force 
which the authors of the scheme rely 
on to convert: the greenbacks back into 
bonds would fail. Very few notes 
would or could be converted into bonds, 
because there are few to convert, and 
the least conversion cramps the money- 
market, and checks further conversion. 
But the amount of bonds which would 
be convertible into notes is limited only 
by the amount of the public debt. The 
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moment the process had begun, the in- 
flation would cause a rise in all prices, 
and active speculation would follow, 
and with it a constantly increasing pre- 
sentation of bonds to the Government, 
until the whole National debt had been 
converted into greenbacks. This would 
reduce the notes to a merely nominal 
value, and would involve National dis- 
aster, bankruptcy, and repudiation. 

The proposition, so far from being 
new, has been once adopted in its best 
feature—that of making the notes con- 
vertible at pleasure into the bonds. 
Such a provision was enacted at the 
time of the first issue of $150,000,000 
in legal-tender notes. But it was found 
that its effect was to prevent the bonds 
from bearing any premium over the 
currency, and it was repealed. Such a 
provision only enables the holders of 
currency to keep our bonds down to 
par in currency. It has no effect to 
raise the value of either bonds or cur- 
rency, but to depress both. It is like 
an offer by a manufacturer of broad- 
cloths and cassimeres, to exchange his 
broadcloths for cassimeres, and his cassi- 
meres for broadcloths, at the option 
of dealers, without any corresponding 
right to effect an exchange when it 
might be in his favor to doso. Deal- 
ers would always exchange that which 
was worth less for that which was 
worth most. Moreover, the agreement 
would amount to an offer by the manu- 
facturer always to undersell his dealers ; 
for, if they offer either cloth for 5 cents 
less than it is worth, and sell at that 
rate, he must sell at the same rate, or 
(the same) supply the article sold. 
The dealers would soon run both kinds 
of cloth down to 0. And under the 
scheme of mutual convertibility, the 
dealers in bonds and currency would do 
the same thing. 

The scheme of mutual convertibility 
is a sluiceway through which to con- 
vert the whole National debt into cur- 
rency, with all the disasters attendant 
on that result. 


SENATOR MORRILL’S PLAN OF RESUMPTION, 


Senator Morrill has the resumption 
voL, 1.—40 
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of specie payments more distinctly in 
view ; he proposes to fix a certain date, 
say July 1, 1869, when the Government 
will resume ; in the meantime, that the 
Government issue notes payable in gold 
for payment of duties, &c., and that the 
amount of gold-interest payable by the 
Government to the National Banks be 
held by them in reserve, so as to put 
them in better condition to resume then 
than now. An objection to this is, 
that, while the gold-notes will be at 
par with gold, every note so issued 
locks up the gold it represents, or else 
subjects the Government to the same 
necessity of failing to pay its gold- 
notes that it is now under of failing 
to meet its greenbacks. Indeed, the 
greenbacks are gold-notes in form. 
They promise to pay “dollars,” and 
nothing but gold and silver coins are 
dollars. If the Government locks up a 
coin for every note it issues, the note 
makes no difference whatever in our 
finances. How, then, are the Govern- 
ment and people to be in any better 
position to resume a year from now,,. 
than they are now? Senator Morrill’s 
plan does not satisfactorily answer. 
The point aimed at in requiring the 
National Banks to hold their gold as a 
reserve, instead of selling it to realize: 
the premium, is to render the Banks. 
stronger to meet their obligations. But 
this mode of accomplishing that object 
seems entirely inadequate. A bank- 
ing system properly organized will no 
more need a law requiring the bank- 
er to keep a reserve, than an army 
properly commanded needs a law re- 
quiring its general to hold a certain 
portion of his army in reserve at all 
times. In the latter case, such a law 
would reduce the available strength of 
the army for battle to the forces exclu- 
sive of the reserve. The effect of requir- 
ing a bank to hold a reserve for the 
security of its creditors is equally ab- 
surd. It is no security to creditors,. 
since it cannot be applied to pay them 
except in the event of liquidation. It 
weakens the available funds with which 
the bank is to contend with a “run,” 
by the amount of the reserve. It is an 
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absurdity which only the interested in- 
genuity of bankers could invent to call 
any sum a security to a creditor which 
remains in the hands of the debtor, and 
which he is forbidden by law to pay 
over. 
SENATOR HENDERSON’S NATIONAL BANKING 
AMENDMENT, 

Senator Henderson’s bill, which re- 
quires the National Banks to deposit 
with the Government $100 in bonds for 
every $75 in currency issued, is much 
better calculated to strengthen the Na- 
tional banking system. At present 
prices this very nearly bases every dol- 
lar of paper issued by the banks on the 
value of a gold dollar in bonds; and if 
the banks were organized on this basis, 
they could return to specie payments, as 
gold should recede to par, without the 
loss of a single dollar on their bills. 
The adoption of this provision would 
enable the Government safely to repeal 
the clause of the Banking Act which 
limits the amount of currency to $300,- 
000,000, and to throw open the National 
banking business as a system of free 
banking to all who choose to comply 
with such provisions as may be neces- 
sary to make their bills secure and re- 
deemable. 


IMPORTANCE OF A FREE NATIONAL BANKING 
SYSTEM, 

The expansion of the National bank- 
ing currency, so as to fill the entire de- 
mands of the country for paper-money, 
ought to be accompanied by the with- 
drawal, pari passu, of the greenbacks. 
The superiority of the National Bank 
currency over the greenbacks is not 
generally appreciated. The greenbacks 
are a forced loan, adapted to a state of 
war; the bank-notes are a voluntary 
system, adapted to a state of peace. 
The greenbacks are perpetual repudia- 
tion, for they promise to pay “ dollars,” 
and do not; the bank-notes are re- 
deemed, for they promise to pay lawful 
money, and they do it. It is only ne- 
cessary to repeal the legal-tender Act 
to adapt the National banking system 
to resumption. Greenbacks are a fixed 
volume of currency, not susceptible of 
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contraction or expansion with the busi- 
ness demands of the country; the 
bank-notes expand and contract, so as 
to accommodate the wants of those 
seeking discounts. The greenbacks, by 
their standing repudiation, injure the 
credit of the Government; the Banks, 
by being based on Government bonds, 
and by their universal distribution as 
financial agents of the Treasury, aid 
vastly the credit of the Government. 
The pretence that the Government, by 
destroying the National banking sys- 
tem, and substituting greenbacks for 
the bank-notes, would save the interest 
on the bonds deposited by the Banks as 
the basis of their circulation, has been 
so often exploded, that, though the 
measure is still pressed by a portion of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, it needs no further reply 
than has been made in the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Comp- 
troller of the Currency, showing that 
the mere National and State taxes paid 
by the Banks nearly offsets the amount 


of interest paid to them by the Govern- 
ment on their bonds; so that the Gov- 
ernment not only obtains the facilities 
of a banking system, but effects a loan of 
$340,000,000 at less than two per cent. 


BANKS OF DISCOUNT MUST EXIST AND USE 
THEIR OWN CURRENCY, 


Moreover, the country needs some 
banking system, i. e., some set of au- 
thorized and secured institutions, whose 
business it shall be to discount the busi- 
ness-notes of the community, giving in 
exchange for time-notes of private par- 
ties their own demand-notes, which 
shall circulate as currency. This is the 
essence of banking. It involves several 
corollaries: 1. The Bank ought to dis- 
count private notes on its own respon- 
sibility, or the due precautions essential 
to safety in the business will not be pre- 
served. The Government cannot safely 
undertake to discount the notes of pri- 
vate parties, 2. In order that the Bank 
may afford to discount notes on its own 
responsibility, it must have the interest 
on its currency for the time it is loaned. 
This it cannot have unless the currency 
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is its own, or some currency which it 
receives in exchange for its own. If it 
issues the currency of the Government, 
it must first have either paid value for 
“it to the Government, or to the private 
holders of it; and, in either case, it 
loses the interest on what it paid. To 
suppose that a Bank can afford to bor- 
row money of one party at lawful rates 
of interest in order to loan it to another 
at the same rate, is preposterous. Pri- 
vate bankers may, if possessed of large 
wealth, reputation, and sagacity, carry 
on a successful discounting business by 
loaning mainly their own or the money 
of their depositors, for which they pay 
a lower rate of interest than they re- 
ceive; but this system is necessarily lim- 
ited. It is indispensable to any bank- 
ing system, therefore, that it shall issue 
its own currency, be responsible for it, 
and have the interest upon it while 
issued. It cannot do so with the green- 
backs, because, so long as they are 
issued only for value received, the Gov- 
ernment has the interest on them. 
Hence the question, whether we shall 
have greenbacks or bank-notes, is re- 
duced to the simpler question, Shall we 
have any banking system at all ? 


INADEQUACY OF GREENBACKS AS A CURRENCY. 


The greenbacks in no way satisfy the 
demand of the business community for 
discounts. Since discounts are as in- 
dispensable an agency in commerce as 
railroads, banks of discount and circu- 
lation of some kind must exist. If the 
National Banks were destroyed, State 
Banks based on State or National se- 
curities would be substituted for them. 
If based on National bonds, the Gov- 
ernment would pay them the same 
amount and rate of interest thereon 
which it now pays to the National 
Banks. If based on State bonds, they 
would be as insecure as under the old 
system. In either case, a return to the 
old State system would be a backward 
movement in our finances. It would 
give us a heterogeneous and insecure 
currency in place of a uniform and se- 
cure one. It would lower the credit of 


the Government, by lessening the mar- 
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ket-value for its bonds, now created by 
the requirement that they shall form 
the basis of our banking system. It 
would tend to revive the financial sov- 
ereignty of the States, and destroy that 
of the United States; for the control 
of our banking system is one of the 
most potent attributes of National sov-. 
ereignty ; it is the hand of the Govern- 
ment on the purse-strings of the people. 
If vested in the nation, the nation will 
govern; if vested in the States, the 
States will govern. 


FINANCIAL ADVANTAGES OF PERFECTING THE 
NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM, 


No measure would tend more directly 
towards a return to specie payments, 
than the adoption of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s policy of withdrawing the 
greenbacks and expanding the National 
banking system, so as to furnish us 
with our entire currency. This would 
increase the amount of bonds absorbed 
by the Banks from $330,000,000 of 
bonds to at least $800,000,000, perhaps 
$1,000,000,000. This would render one 
half our National debt available and 
useful as active business capital. The 
rise in the price of our bonds occa- 
sioned by the absorption of so much 
larger a quantity as the basis of our 
Banks and paper-money, would be ac- 
companied by a return of nearly all our 
bonds from Europe, thereby putting an 
end to the drain of gold to pay foreign 
interest. This advance in our bonds 
would cause a like advance in the value 
of our currency or decline in the pre- 
mium on gold, a more even diffusion of 
the National debt among the whole peo- 
ple, and consequent quietus on all ten- 
dencies towards repudiation, whether 
openly or under the guise of taxation, 
and the permanent establishment of a 
National financial system, in lieu of the 
uncertainty which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. Such a currency, being secure 
and redeemable, would be incapable of 
undue inflation, and would expand and 
contract with the wants of the commu- 
nity. In this measure are combined all 
the causes which tend to hasten our re- 


turn to specie payments, viz., strength: 
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ening the Government credit, lessening 
the export of specie, and guarding 
against inflation. 


CAN WE RESUME TO-DAY? 


None of the plans above examined 
are adequate to enhance the price of 
our bonds and currency to par with 
go.d. It remains to consider whether 
specie payments can be successfully re- 
sumed, first by the Government, and 
then by the country, while gold is at 
its present premium, by a simple act of 
will, or, as Mr. Greeley expresses it, by 
writing over the Treasury-door, “The 
United States have resumed specie pay- 
ments.” The theory of those who argue 
that “the best way to prepare for re- 
sumption is to resume,” should logic- 
ally be that there are no deep financial 
causes for the depreciation of our cur- 
rency, but that it is entirely owing to 
financial cowardice in our Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mere courage will only 
remove such obstacles as are due to 
mere cowardice. This theory takes no 
account of the fact that the deprecia- 
tion in our currency is caused by de- 
preciation in the whole bulk of the 

National debt, and that, before we can 
* pring currency to par, our bonds must 
come to par; which implies that $700,- 
000,000 of gold-value must be added 
to our National debt, or that bonds 
now worth $1,800,000,000 in gold, shall 
become worth their face $2,500,000,000 
in gold. No one would contend that 
the resolve of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay out $100,000,000 of 
gold, on demand, for United States notes 
until his gold should be gone, would 
add $700,000,000 of gold-value to the 
total National debt, still less that it 
would add a like value to all the pri- 
vate debts now existing. Hence it 
could not restore specie payments. Its 
practical working would be, since it 
requires only the presentation of one 
third of the greenbacks now-in circula- 
tion, to exhaust the Treasury of its gold; 
these would be presented, and the gold 
obtained would be shipped to Europe 
and invested in bonds, which, while 
intrinsically worth more than the green- 
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backs, would be selling for less. When 
the Government had paid out its gold, 
the total supply in the country being 
less by the amount shipped abroad, the 
tendency would be towards a higher 
premium. The argument that the Goy- 
ernment has on hand one fourth as 
much gold as is required to pay its de- 
mand liabilities, and that, in specie- 
paying times, the Banks of the country 
had on hand only a fifth or sixth as 
much gold as would pay their total 
liabilities, and that therefore the Gov- 
ernment could as well pay specie now 
as the Banks could then, is a non constat. 
To make the cases parallel, we must 
either compare the quantity of gold 
which each had, with its immediate lia- 
bilities, or with its total liabilities. We 
find the total liabilities of the Govern- 
ment are twenty-five times greater than 
the amount of gold it possesses, while 
its demand liabilities are about five 
times greater. No Banks have ever 
paid specie with so small a ratio of 
gold to both immediate and ultimate 
liabilities, 

HOARDING GOLD AS A MEANS OF RESUMPTION. 


The theory that, by hoarding specie 
in the Treasury, we could ever collect 
enough to resume specie payments, 
equally overlooks the fact that it is not 
the demand liabilities only that are to 
be looked after, but that the whole vol- 
ume of the debt affects the price of the 
currency. To collect $250,000,000 in 
gold to pay for greenbacks, in order to 
effect resumption, is like collecting a 
few thousand hogsheads of water with 
which to raise ‘the level of a small fish- 
pond which communicates by a secret 
channel with Lake Michigan. Unless 
enough be collected to raise the level 
of the whole lake, there will be no 
change in the level of the pond. So, 
unless gold enough can be collected to 
pay the whole debt, we cannot, by 
mere hoarding gold and paying it for 
greenbacks, resume specie payments. 
Hoarding gold artificially lessens the 
supply, and, by increasing the premium, 
retards rather than hastens specie pay- 
ments. 
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HOW SHALL WE RESTORE SPECIE PAYMENTS ? 


Since all projects which attempt to 
doctor the currency up to par with- 
out regarding it as a member or limb 
of the National debt, and prescribing 
for the whole system at once, are quack- 
ery, we are reduced to the conclusion 
that we will return to specie payments 
only when the National debt shall be 
brought to a substantial par with gold. 
How can this be done? First, the cry 
of repudiation must be stopped. The 
price of our bonds, or the credit of the 
Government, is depressed almost as 
much now by distrust of our intentions 
to pay, as it was during the war by 
doubts of our ability. In order to stop 
the cry of repudiation, taxation must 
be diminished, and its burden lifted at 
every possible point from the industry 
and business of the people, so that the 
country can be allowed to prosper. To 


this end, taxation must never take the 
capital or tools required for carrying on 
industry, nor the necessary profits re- 
quired to support the capitalist and the 


laborer, nor all the surplus profits re- 
quired to give both an inducement to in- 
vestand labor. Taxation, therefore, must 
always be confined to a portion of the 
surplus profits of industry. When it 
asks more than this, it dries up its own 
sources. Supposing the property of the 
country, real and personal, to be assessed 
at $17,000,000,000, worth $25,000,000,- 
000. This is probably much above the 
real value.* 

If we suppose the entire capital of the 
country to have earned, in net profits 
over losses, ten per cent., we have our 
entire earnings $2,500,000,000 per year, 
or about $73 for each inhabitant; out 
of which our average taxation for sev- 
eral years, $500,000,000, has taken one 
fifth, or at least $14 for each inhabitant. 
It is obvious that no people can endure 


* For, what is underestimated by assessors is 
more than compensated by what is estimated two, 
three, or four times. Thus, a farm worth $10,000, 
and a mortgage on it of $9,000, are assessed as real 
and personal property, amounting to $19,000, when, 
in reality, the mortgage and the farm are the same 
$10,000 ; so the mortgage, if made part of the capi- 
tal of an insurance or banking company, is assessed 
again, and so on. 
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a taxation equalling a fifth of their 
gross earnings. The Senate Finance 
Committee state that, besides our in- 
terest on the debt and expenses of Gov- 
ernment, we have actually paid on the 
principal of the liquidated and floating 
debt the enormous sum of $475,000,000 
since August 1, 1865. It is to this un- 
precedented burden of taxation that 
our depression in all kinds of business 
is due. We are taking not merely the 
surplus profits, or even the actual earn- 
ings of capital and labor, but we are 
distraining the tools and implements 
with which labor and industry are car- 
ried on. With no clear idea of the 
remedy, the people do very clearly see 
the evil, and hence the agitation of re- 
pudiation, which should be heeded, not 
with derision and abuse, but as the 
expression of the people that their bur- 
den is greater than they can bear. Re- 
trenchment is well, but is wholly inade- 
quate. The payment of the principal 
of the National debt ought to be re- 
duced to the minimum. 


PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL NOT ESSENTIAL TO 
NATIONAL CREDIT, 


The experience of nations proves that 
the credit of a Government depends not 
so much on the amount of the principal 
of its debt, as on the ease, promptness, 
and prosperity with which it can pay 
the interest. Our credit was as low 
when we owed but $65,000,000 of debt, 
as it is to-day with $2,500,000,000. 
We could not then borrow $3,000,000 
inore easily, or at a lower rate, than we 
could now borrow $300,000,000. The 
principal of the debt consists of sur- 
pluses not needed in business, and is 
held as an investment by those who 
want it to remain as long as possible. 
It is an injury to them to pay it off, 
since it compels them to reinvest it. 
Whatever holder wants his principal, 
can best obtain it by selling his bond. 
It is no benefit to the taxpayer to pay 
it off, because it draws from him a 
principal which he cannot afford to pay 
in order to avoid paying an interest 
which he can afford. He can perpetu- 
ally better afford to pay the interest 
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than the principal. For it is in the 
nature of a public debt, when securely 
funded, to run at a much lower rate of 
interest than capital of every kind is 
worth to business men and taxpayers. 
The debt of England runs at three and a 
half per cent., while the average capital 
of the country is worth five. The debt of 
the United States averages five and a half 
per cent., while the capital which would 
be drawn from the taxpayers to pay it 
off with is worth from seven to ten. 
The present depreciation in the gold- 
value of the principal makes the gold 
interest equal to two per cent. more in 
currency, but this is temporary. When 
the bonds have risen to par, the rate of 
interest will fall rather than rise, and 
the fact that a National debt will run 
at a far lower rate of interest than pri- 
vate debts, will then be still more ap- 
parent. Of course, no Englishman can 


afford to pay the principal of a debt in 
money which is worth to him five per 
cent., in order to save an annual interest 
of only three percent. The exchange is 


not only a grievous loss the first year, 
but the second year, the fiftieth year, 
and the one thousandth year. 


ADVANTAGES OF A PERPETUAL LOAN, 


The bonds now issued are sacred 
against all tampering, and must be paid 
according to their terms when due, 
unless sooner voluntarily exchanged by 
their owners for some new loan. But if 
the Government could, with the consent 
of its creditors, fund their bonds, or 
most of them, into a perpetual loan, on 
the plan of the British consols, it would 
be more desirable to investors, and 
would be taken by them at a lower rate 
than a bond due in twenty or forty 
years. The Government could pay any 
part of its debt by purchasing and 
retiring its bonds. It would guard 
against the immense demands for gold 
which will assail us as our present 
bonds mature. Suppose, for instance, 
that on the maturing of our first issue 
of 5.20s in 1882, $400,000,000 of our 
bonds should be sent home for redemp- 
tion, and the payment in specie of a 
third or half that sum should be re- 
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quired: it would drain us of our gold 
to an extent that would bankrupt the 
Treasury, and might involve total fail- 
ure to meet our obligations, As our 
other bonds matured, the danger would 
be increased a hundredfold.* 


UTILIZE THE PRINCIPAL, 


The first step in our National econ- 
omy, therefore, is either to make a con- 
siderable portion of the principal of the 
National debt perpetual, or to provide 
for its payment in moderate instalments 
extending over a long period, so as to 
impose the least possible present burden 
on industry, consistent with the ultimate 
discharge of so much of the principal 
as it may be found expedient to pay. 
There are many reasons why our debt 
should be so far reduced as not to em- 
barrass us in the event of another war ; 
and if only:to stop our foreign interest 
and avoid foreign complications, that 
portion of our National debt which is 
held abroad should be paid off. But the 
payment of that portion which forms 
the basis of our banking and other trust 
business, would be a detriment rather 
than a benefit. This policy, which has 
already been adopted by Congress in 
the recent Act abolishing $100,000,000 
of taxes, and reducing our revenue to 
within $10,000,000 of our expenses, re- 
lieves our own people of the burden of 
taxation heretofore amounting to nearly 
$200,000,000 per annum, abstracted from 
them for the payment of the principal. 
This relief will so lighten taxation and 
restore business prosperity as to end all 
disposition towards repudiation. The 
class of people who deny our ability to 
pay the principal, or feel oppressed by 
the attempt to do so, will be satisfied 
with the knowledge that a large portion 
of the principal of the debt is to be so 
utilized as to render its payment unne- 
cessary ; and the ciass who desire to main- 
tain the integrity of the Government 


* While this article is in press, a leading New 
York banker publishes his indorsement of these 
views, and shows that, allowing for the premium 
on our present bonds, in currency, a perpetual five 
per cent. loan negotiated at par would net about 
the same interest to lenders as our 5.20s. 
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will be satisfied with the knowledge 
that this is best done by prompt pay- 
ment of the interest, and that payment 
of the principal is in no degree essential 
to that end. The taxpayer will be sat- 
isfied with the knowledge that his taxa- 
tion is reduced to the lowest possible 
figure. The bondholder will be satis- 
fied with the knowledge that his invest- 
ment is permanent and his interest se- 
cure. When he wants his principal, he 
will get it in full by selling his bond. 
The business community would be sat- 
isfied by the fact that, with nearly half 
our taxation removed, industry would 
revive, speculation would diminish, and 
production and legitimate business 
would again become a source of profit. 
The normal price of a government bond, 
which is absolutely certain to produce 
the same annual interest as the gold, 
ought to be very nearly par with gold, 
or par less one year’s interest. The Eng- 
lish consols have sufficient proximate 
certainty as to interest to be worth from 
92 to 97 per cent., though all the world 
knows that the principal will absolutely 
never be paid: and as it is the great 
Savings Bank of the English nation, no- 
body is interested in having it paid. A 
few years of light taxation, no payment, 
or very slight payment, of principal, 
general prosperity, and absence of all 
effort at repudiation, would bring our 
bonds from 72 up to 90 or 95 in gold, 
and this would make every dollar of our 
currency worth par, thereby restoring 
specie payments, not only for the Gov- 
ernment, but for the whole country, 
without defrauding any body or oppress- 
ing any class, or creating cramps or 
fluctuations in business. Under the op- 
eration of the legal-tender law, all pri- 
vate debts depreciate and appreciate in 
gold value, pari passu, with the pub- 
lic debt. The two will therefore ad- 
vance to par with gold at the same 
time. 


HELPS TO SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Considerable incidental aid to a re- 
turn to specie payments would be 
derived by perfecting the National 
Banking System, by making the bonds 
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deposited as the basis of their note-cir- 
culation equal to ten per cent. more 
in gold than the amount of notes issued 
by them, and making the system jree 
of any other limitations than those 
necessary to make the bills redeemable 
and secure, and by retiring the United 
States notes pari passu with the. fur- 
ther issue of bank-notes, until the latter 
should form the sole currency of the 
country. Some aid would also be cle- 
rived from repealing the legal-tender 
Act, as to all contracts entered into 
after a certain date. This would help 
to give certainty to values, as it would 
give us the same standard for our inter- 
nal as for our foreign commerce, and 
the same for obligations payable before, 
as for those payable after, specie pay- 
ments shall be resumed. Further aid 
would be derived from creating a great 
business utility and home-market for 
our National bonds, by making them 
the basis for insurance and trust com- 
panies as well as for banking; for 
every National bond that is utilized by 
being made the basis of business be- 
comes productive, and loses its character 
of debt in its higher function of capital, 
just as a greenback merges its character 
of “forced loan” in its more useful 
function of currency. And when thus 
converted into capital, it is like the sur- 
plus rock on a farm converted into 
fences or buildings. It becomes valua- 
ble as an aid to industry ; and to pay off 
a bond so utilized is to destroy capital, 
to the extent that the bond so utilized 
performs its functions better than the 
new security which would have to be 
substituted for it. As the banking sys- 
tem, when perfect, would require $1,000,- 
000,000 of bonds, if the insurance busi- 
ness could be made to absorb $500,000,- 
000 more, it is probable that our whole 
debt would be held in this country, and 
the drain of specie or exports to pay 
foreign interest would cease. Moreover, 
if the taxes paid by the National Banks 
reduce the net interest paid by the Gov- 
ernment on the bonds held by them to 
two per cent., the absorption of $1,500,- 
000,000 of bonds from a non-taxpaying 
into a taxpaying use, would reduce the 
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net interest on the National debt to the 
following, viz: 
2 per cent on $1,500,000,000 
5 per centon  $500,000,000. 
Total interest on entire debt...... wise 

This would bea saving on our present 
annual interest ($180,000,000) of $75,- 
000,000, which is four times the sum 
which the advocates of destroying the 
National Banks claim to save by sub- 
stituting the greenbacks. To any policy 
which aims at causing all our debt to 
be held at home, it may be asked, where 
are we to get the principal in gold or 
exports with which to pay for such an 
importation of bonds? We answer, only 
by such a rapid increase of our wealth 
and prosperity as will create a balance 
of trade in our favor, i. e., a large excess 
of our production over our consump- 
tion, and a consequent National saving 
which will be represented in the return 
of our bonds from Europe—just as our 
National insolvency was represented by 
their exportation, and will be indicated 
by their continuance abroad. 


NO TAXATION OF NATIONAL BONDS, 


Of course, all efforts to tax the Na- 
tional bonds, either by Federal or State 
authority, should cease. There can be 
no inequality among citizens in exempt- 
ing the National bonds from taxation, 
because the debt being due from the 
taxpayers, they all share the benefit of 
the exemption in exact proportion to 
the taxes they pay. It is the debt of 
the taxpayers, the Government being 
only an agent ; and whatever lessens its 
rate of interest, is so much gain divided 
among the taxpayers. There is no mo- 
nopoly in the exemption of the bonds 
from taxation, because all taxpayers are 
free to own as many of the bonds as 
they please, and to profit by the ex- 
emption. What every body has equal 
access to cannot be a monopoly. If the 
taxpayer cannot afford to own the 
bonds, it is because his money is worth 
more to him in some other form, and he 
should be content to let the bondholder 
take a less rate of income than he can 
afford to. The power to tax a debt is 
the power to repudiate it. If vested in 
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the Congress, it would be dishonor. 
If exercised by the State, it would des- 
troy the sovereignty of the National 
Government in its most vital functions— 
that-of raising money on loan, without 
which no Government can exist. The 
Supreme Court has three times decided 
the taxation of National bonds, by local 
or State authority, to be unconstitutional, 
viz., in McCulloch os, The State of Ma- 
ryland, 4 Wheaton, 316; Weston 7s, 
the City of Charleston, 2 Peters, 449; 
and Osborne vs. The Bank of the United 
States, 9 Wheaton, 738. <A tax of one 
per cent. on the interest of the bonds, if 
it could be inflicted on the bondholder, 
would lower the value of the principal 
one fifth, or would reduce the value of 
the bond from 72 to 572, and the reduc- 
tion of the value of currency in like 
proportion would be expressed by a rise 
in gold to about 185. A tax of two per 
cent, annually on the bonds, if it could 
be enforced on the bondholder, would 
lower the value of the bonds (suppos- 
ing them to average six per cent. inter- 
est) one third, or from 72 to 48, causing 
gold to stand 2081. A tax of three per 
cent; would be equivalent to a repudia- 
tion of half the principal, and one of six 
per cent. to a repudiation of the whole. 
The mere agitation of such an enormity 
lowers the price of bonds and currency, 
raises the premium on gold, increases 
the quantity of bonds necessary to car- 
ry the burden of the national debt, and 
so burdens the taxpayers, and punishes 
guilty and innocent alike for the project- 
ed dishonesty. The repudiator, who, 
whether openly or secretly, under the 
guise of taxing the debt, helps to in- 
crease its bulk and burden, causes a mis- 
chief, if less guilty in intent, but little 
less burdensome in effect, than that of 
the traitor whose rebellion called the 
debt into existence. 


EQUAL TAXATION, 


Another policy vital to the Govern- 
ment credit, and to specie payments, is 
the distribution of taxation in such 
manner as to secure the largest ratio of 
the amount collected to the amount au- 
thorized, and to effect the least possible 
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burden on industry, and the utmost 
equality of distribution. But this we 
cannot even enter upon, as it would 
form a treatise in itself. We have en- 
deavored to state facts, and to base our 
theories on facts alone. If our discus- 
sion tends to show that most of the 
remedies which have been proposed for 
our financial troubles have been mis- 
conceived, and founded on false assump- 


tions, and that the actual remedies are 
very simple, and in accordance with the 
practice of other nations which have 
been situated as ours now is, we are 
sustained in the former position by the 
fact that most of the policies proposed 
have been discarded, and in the latter, 
by the truth that nations in like circum- 
stances must find it their interest to 
pursue like policies, 





NATIONAL HONESTY. 


Tue National Finances are attracting 
their full share of the public attention. 
In the natural course of events, from its 
connection with our resources, our com- 
merce, and all our industrial interests, 
the subject forms a legitimate topic of 
legislative, journalistic, and popular dis- 
cussion, which accidental circumstances 
have recently contributed to excite. It 
is not probable that this discussion will 
ever cease until the National debt is 
paid. The purpose of all good citizens 
should be to give it a right direction, 
and to keep the country well informed 
in regard to it, so that no action may 
be taken which is not consistent with 
equity, justice, honesty, and right. 

It is a great subject. Very few un- 
derstand it, and a still smaller number 
have given it that study which is indis- 
pensable to an intelligent judgment. 
In the hope of contributing something 
to the stock of general information in 
relation to it, this article is written, 
which will deal rather with facts than 
with discussions or predictions. 

It has surprised the writer that the 
American people, and especially their 
representatives in Congress, should have 
so soon forgotten many of the circum- 
stances under which the greater part 
of our debt was contracted; for they 
must have forgotten them who do not 
look upon it as one of the most sacred 
obligations ever laid upon the con- 
science of a nation. Let us recall some 
of them. 

At the beginning of 1861, we owed 


less than $100,000,000. It was represent- 
ed by bonds, bearing six per cent. inter- 
est, payable semi-annually in coin. These 
bonds had been fifteen per cent., and 
more, above par, and at one time were 
thought by financiers the best National 
security in the world. Through some- 
body’s financiering, by the first of March 
in that year the National Treasury had 
been brought to a condition of actual 
bankruptcy. Notwithstanding our im- 
mense resources—since, by actual trial, 
proved ample to pay the whole debt in 
three months, without perceptible injury 
to the country—these bonds had fallen 
fifteen per cent. below par. There was 
no money in the Treasury vaults. When 
its portfolio came into the hands of the 
new Secretary, its principal contents 
were unpaid requisitions for current 
expenses, which must be paid by bor- 
rowing if paid at all. 

To the expedient of borrowing, Sec- 
retary Chase resorted. There was some 
casting about to raise money otherwise, 
but it was quickly ascertained that bor- 
rowing was the only resource his prede- 
cessors had left him. Events proved 
that they had even exhausted this, for 
some who had subscribed to former 
loans, alarmed by Secretary Cobb’s pre- 
diction that they would never be paid, 
had chosen to forfeit the one per cent. 
paid at the time of subscribing, rather 
than to pay the balance and take their 
bonds. Secretary Chase made one 
vigorous effort to negotiate a loan of 
about $10,000,000. He offered a twenty- 
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year bond with six per cent. interest, 
and invited proposals. He advertised it 
thoroughly. He even threw the weight 
of his personal influence into the scale, 
and urged not only patriotic citizens, 
but his personal friends, to subscribe. 
No previous loan was ever pressed more 
energetically. 

When the day for opening the pro- 
posals came, there was no pressure of 
applicants—no delay required to cata- 
logue the bids. A small hat would 
have contained them all. When they 
were opened, it was found that less than 
$8,000,000 of Government six per cents. 
could be sold at an average of 85 cents on 
the dollar, and the balance offered at prices 
ranging from 70 to 85. 

The impartial historian will look 
back to that day as the most dangerous 
period in the history of the nation. 
The war had become inevitable. With- 
out money, and an immense amount of 
it, every one knew that the rebellion 
could not be put down. In the work 
of preparation, more than $1,000,000 
was needed every day. Men were of no 
use without arms, munitions, and sup- 
plies. If the Secretary had failed the 
country at that moment, the result 
would have been as fatal as the destruc- 
tion of Grant and his army before Rich- 
mond four years later. He had a work 
then before him which required as lofty 
patriotism, as great moral courage, and 
as consummate generalship as that 
which finally crushed the rebel lines 
and dispersed its army. 

There were few who appreciated the 
imminence of the danger. In the ex- 
citement of preparation for the coming 
conflict, the people scarcely considered 
the question of money at all. Those, 
however, who knew the facts, knew that 
without money success was out of the 
question, and the experiment had 
proved that by the old methods money 
could no longer be had. But, although 
the Ruler of nations saw fit to make the 
life of the Republic depend for a time 
upon the wisdom and energy of a single 
man; He endowed him with all the 
qualities required for the work he had 
to perform. 
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In the general gloom which pervaded 
the Treasury on the day the bids were 
opened, the Secretary was the only one 
who wore a cheerful countenance. He 
accepted the bids at 85 and above, 
closed up the old books, and with them 
the theory upon which the Treasury had 
previously been conducted. A new 
order of affairs began. 

In the limits of a single article, it 
would be impossible even to recapitu- 
late the measures by which our great 
financial victory was won. We can 
only glance at some of the general prin- 
ciples which formed the basis of the 
new Treasury administration. 

In the first place, the Secretary had 
an abiding faith in the patriotism of 
the American people. In the second, 
his confidence in the resources of the 
country was unbounded. He assumed 
that the people had the money, and 
that they would lend it—yes, give it to 
the Government, if they could be made 
to understand that this was necessary to 
the preservation of the republic. While, 
therefore, for temporary purposes, he 
resorted to the expedient of Treasury 
Notes in various forms for current use, 
he at once commenced his direct appeal 
to the people to furnish the means to 
carry on the war. 

A fact may be stated here which is 
not generally known. From the mid- 
dle of May, 1861, to the end of his 
official term, there was never a moment 
in which there was not one or more 
propositions before Secretary Chase to 
raise sums of from $1,000,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000,000 in foreign countries. These 
plans were ingenious—many of them 
practicable; some, perhaps, even more 
economical than the measures ultimate- 
ly adopted. But they were all reject- 
ed. The country was not to owe its 
preservation to foreign aid. It was not 
only to conquer its enemies, but pay 
the expenses from its own resources. It 
is one of the great facts of our history, 
that during the rebellion the Govern- 
ment never sent one dollar of its bonds 
to a foreign country, save upon one 
occasion, and even then they were not 
used. It was to prevent piratical vessels 
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sailing from the ports of a friendly 
neutral, to prey upon our commerce. 

The system of popular loans devised 
and put ia successful operation during 
the war, was in this country entirely novel 
and contrary to all former plans for rais- 
ing money. Old financiers doubted its 
success: some even turned it into ridi- 
cule. To them the idea of advertising 
Government bonds in country news- 
papers, of keeping them for sale in 
country banks, of sending out agents to 
canvass for them, was not only very un- 
dignified, but was treating Government 
securities like patent medicines. But 
that it proved an eminent success, that 
it furnished the Treasury with all the 
money it required, is now beyond ques- 
tion. Why did it succeed ? 

The reply to this inquiry:is a full 
answer to many of the unwise counsels 
to which every day now seems to give 
birth; and itis avery plain one. Secre- 


tary Chase inspired the people with a 
thorough confidence in the integrity and 
good faith of the Government. He told 


them in plain language, that if they 
would save the country they must come 
to its aid—that a large debt must be 
contracted, but the resources of the 
country were and would be ample to 
pay it—that legal-tender notes and a 
depreciated currency were but tempo- 
rary expedients; necessities created by 
the war; to be abandoned very shortly 
after the return of peace; that if they 
would loan the money it would certain- 
ly be repaid to them in gold and silver 
coin ; for with their money success would 
be assured, and with success would 
come the ability to pay. In his reports, 
his correspondence, and more effectually 
in his daily walk and conversation, the 
funded debt was treated as a sacred 
obligation—as sure to be paid in coin 
as it was to mature. The influence of 
his example was powerful. The Treas- 
ury officers, down to the very laborers, 
were insensibly controlled by it. To 
them, a suggestion which in any re- 
"spect impaired or threw a doubt over 
that debt, was almost as wicked as trea- 
son. Parts of it matured. Coin was 
borrowed to pay. Congress took the 
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same view of the subject, and the sacred 
obligation of this debt became a part 
of the creed of every patriotic citizen. 
And this healthy public sentiment 
quickly settled the financial questions 
of the war. In former times, banks 
and bapkers were the only lenders to 
the Government. Now they were no 
longer even principals—they were con- 
tent to act as agents for farmers, mechan- 
ics, apprentices, widows, and day-labor- 
ers. 
This great success could not have been 
attained if there had remained upon the 
public mind a single doubt of the pub- 
lic faith. There was none. The high- 
est financial officer of the Government, 
in its name, declared that the debt was 
to be paid in gold and silver, the press 
echoed his words daily, agents by the 
thousand stood with the Secretary’s 
letters in their hands, and said to the 
people, “Here are bonds payable in 
gold! Come forward with your money 
and help to save the country, and take 
at the same time the best, the safest, and 
the surest obligation which any Govern- 
ment upon earth has ever issued !” 


After the war was over, and a voice 
came out of the west, saying, “ The 
danger is past! These bondholders are 
speculators or sharpers! Pay them off 
in greenbacks, or something less valu- 
able than gold and silver!” nobody 
was surprised. The same voice had 
often been heard before—never on the 
side of the country, always against it. 
It had been lifted even against pension- 
ing widows, whose only sons had fallen 
in the war for the Union. But when 
others took up the cry, and it threat- 
ened to become the shibboleth of a 
party, and when some good, though 
timid patriots, began to fear the popu- 
larity of such doctrines, they became 
worthy of notice. 

The course taken by some of our 
public men with the policy thus an- 
nounced, exhibits a sad want of confi- 
dence in the honesty of the masses, 
Instead of denouncing it as they should 
have done, as dishonest and disgrace- 
ful, they have témporized with it, until 





they have led some to believe that it is 
not totally destitute of reason or merit. 
A bad proposition is sometimes made 
inviting by the impudence with which 
it is put forth. This doctrine unblush- 
ingly advocated and not promptly met, 
was suffered to gain a foothold. in the 
field of politics, when a little courage 
on the part of the friends of good faith 
would have strangled it at its birth. It 
has not yet attained a stature which 
makes it formidable, but it will con- 
tinue its troublesome influences upon 
financial questions until the sober judg- 
ment of the people gives it a final quie- 
tus. 
Among the many evil fruits which this 
policy has already borne, the present ses- 
sion of Congress has developed a great 
many plans for funding our debt and 
mending our currency, most of which 
are prescriptions of very ignorant phy- 
sicians for a disease which has only an 
imaginary existence. It is an unfortu- 


nate concurrence that a scarcity of 
money actually exists in the country- 


districts which many think is in some 
mysterious way connected with the 
public debt, the interest paid upon it, 
and ‘the obligation to pay it in coin. 
Well-meaning men who do not know 
that money was never cheaper in the 
cities, and that its scarcity in the coun- 
try is wholly due to other causes, hope 
to relieve it by plans for reducing our 
interest and making the debt uniform. 
Hence the multitude of schemes, most 
of them wild and impracticable, which 
are now actually before Congress and 
the country. 

The case as it stands is a very simple 
one. Divested of all its technicalities 
it is simply this. The Secretary told 
the people, when he asked them to lend 
their money, that they should be paid 
in coin—that such was the law, such 
the understanding of the law-making 
powers, Congress, constantly in ses- 
sion, legislating almost every month on 
this very subject, having notice of all 
the facts, never gave the slightest indi- 
cation of a contrary opinion. When 
they did speak, it was always in sup- 
port of the Secretary’s construction of 
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the law. Moved by the strongest appeal 
ever made to a nation’s patriotism, the 
people came forward with their money, 
and took the bonds, understanding that 
they were to be paid in gold or silver. 
The people’s money saved the country. 
The country is amply able to pay every 
dollar, according to the understanding. 
It asks nothing on the score of charity 
or inability to pay. These are the 
plain facts. Eloquence, argument, sen- 
sation appeals, technicalities, demagog- 
ism, cannot change them. To pay our 
funded debt in gold or silver coin as it 
matures, and in the meantime to pro- 
tect it against taxation, according to 
our promise, is the action demanded by 
justice, equity, law, interest, and com- 
mon honesty. Any other is simply a 
breach of the National faith, pledged 
for the ransom of its own life, sure to 
result, as wrong and bad faith always 
do, in National dishonor. 

Three schemes affecting the public 
debt are now before Congress. One 
gives the States the right to tax Gov- 
ernment securities. Another, known as 
the Sherman plan, seeks to fund the 
floating debt into a permanent security, 
authorizing, while it does not in terms 
compel, the holders of 5.20s to exchange 
them for the new loan, bearing a lower 
interest, but having a longer time to 
run. To this is added an act, compel- 
ling the National Banks to exchange 
their present securities pledged for cir- 
culation, &c., for the new bonds, within 
one year. The third, known as the 
Morrill bill, looks to funding the float- 
ing debt, and the payment of the fund- 
ed debt in gold and silver. 

The proposal to allow the States to 
tax Government securities is a naked 
breach of the agreement not to tax 
them. Its chances of success are too 
remote to invite discussion. The Mor- 
rill plan is unobjectionable, if the neces- 
sity of any funding bill can be shown 
to exist. The really mischievous one is 
that proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

We shall not even attempt to present 
the argument against the Sherman bill. 
Its peculiarly objectionable feature is, 
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that it attempts to accomplish by indi- 
rection what it does not openly assert 
the right to do—that is, to induce the 
holders of 5.20s to consent to their ex- 
change by an appeal to their fears—by 
holding over them the threat of their 
redemption in legal-tender notes. But 
the great objection to it is, that it is 
one of the forms of national repudia- 
tion. If passed and carried into practi- 
cal effect, the blot of repudiation will 
be fastened upon the nation, and a cen- 
tury of repentance will not wipe it off. 
We are either bound to pay these bonds 
in coin, or we are not. If we are, any 
attempt to avoid the obligation is a 
breach of the National faith, and is not 
to be tolerated. If we are not, we 
should take that position and main- 
tain it boldly. This bill takes neither 
ground. It applies compulsion to the 
banks directly and without remorse. 
To the other bondholders, it proffers 
the liberty of exchange, and then applies 
indirect and moral compulsion. 

There is one argument used in favor 


of the Sherman plan which deserves 


special attention. It is claimed that 
the people are impatient under the press- 
ure of the debt, and demand the pas- 
sage of this or some other measure of 
relief. This has been the argument in 
favor of unjust legislation ever since the 
days of the Cesars. In the name of the 
American people, we repel this imputa- 
tion upon their integrity. They want 
what is honest, just, and right. Show 
them that by the contract, or upon the 
facts, we are either bound, or ought 
honestly to pay these bonds in coin, 
and they will rebuke with scorn any 
man who seeks to provide for them a 
way of escape from this obligation. If 
any considerable number appear to 
favor any of these repudiating schemes, 
it is because, like too many of our legis- 
lators, they do not understand the facts. 
But they are quick to learn. One half 
the time wasted in devising means to 
avoid an honest liability, spent in dis- 
seminating the truth among them, 
would put an end to this claim forever. 

But the people want nothing of the 
kind. The claim is a pure assumption. 
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The election in New Hampshire, in 
which the prevailing party was obliged 
to defend all these measures, and the 
whole financial administration of Gov. 
Chase, against the advocates of pay- 
ment in legal-tender notes, shows that 
the people have lost none of their old 
attachment to the principles of justice. 
The heart of the nation is always right. 
Show the people the facts, and they 
may always be relied upon to decide a 
question correctly. 

Upon the question of what the people 
want, we wish to cite an authority. 
There is unfortunately one State which 
made her bed in the mire of repudia- 
tion. She has lain in it for a quarter of 
a century, despised and detested of men 
—her credit gone, her faith destroyed, 
her reputation blasted—cast out from 
the company of her sisters like a prosti- 
tute, her name the synonym of State 
dishonor. But in her financial history! 
there is one fact which shines out like; 
the gleam of a diamond in an ocean of 
corruption. It is the noble struggle of 
her people against her demagogues and 
politicians. ‘The people of Mississippi 
were never distinguished for their in- 
telligence or their virtue. Whilst they 
had infinitely better excuses for repudia- 
tion than now exist, their sense of jus- 
tice revolted at the idea of assenting to 
it. Judges decided the bonds illegal 
—ministers preached and politicians 
thundered against their payment. It 
was claimed that neither justice nor 
equity demanded that they should be 
paid. The very arguments used against 
paying these bonds are repeated daily 
in Congress by the advocates of com- 
pulsory funding, and by the newspapers 
which support the Pendleton theory. 
And the people themselves were very 
poor. They could not pay without 
making great sacrifices. But they knew 
in their hearts that repudiation was a 
criminal injustice. The demagogues 
could swallow the doctrines they advo- 
cated, and, like Vitellius, take a vomit 
that they might cast them forth and 
make room for more. But for four long 
years the people carried on the contest, 
each. year declaring by legislative resolu- 
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tions that these bonds ought to be paid. 
It was only at the end of the fourth 
that, worn out and disgusted, they 
allowed the Governor and his associates 
to elect a Legislature that would comply 
with their wishes. After this, let it not 
be said that the people have any natu- 
ral inclination toward repudiation. 

But, say those who are anxious to 
prescribe for our financial diseases, what 
is to be done? In our judgment, noth- 
ing at all. We believe that the wisest 
policy is precisely that which Congress 
seems likely to pursue. Reduce the 
expenses, adjust the internal revenue 
laws, collect the whiskey-tax, and leave 
the Government securities alone. There 
is no necessity for legislation. Nobody, 
having any real interest in the subject, 
asks for it. When the proper time 
comes, if we can keep our credit good, 
we can easily fund our debt into a long 
loan at low interest, if it shall then be 
desirable. If we can inspire capitalists 
with as much confidence in our integ- 
rity as they now have in our resources, 
our bonds will be regarded as the best 
National securities in the world. Eu- 
rope will take every dollar of them if we 
will sell them at par. We would not 
barter such a credit for a paltry saving 
of interest, or the discount on a few 
legal-tender notes. A plain, legislative 
declaration of an intention to pay in 
coin might be well enough, but even 
’ that is scarcely necessary, if Congress 
will leave these questions to the cura- 
tive and conservative hand of time. 
Instead of depreciating our bonds, let 
us raise the value of our legal-tender 
notes to the gold standard, and a few 
years will happily solve all these appa- 
rent problems without legislative inter- 
ference. 

We cannot bring this desultory article 
to a close without quoting a few sen- 
tences from the language of Alexander 
Hamilton, when, nearly eighty years 
ago, he discussed this same question of 
National repudiation. The question 
then was, upon the redemption of the 
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vastly-depreciated currency of the Revo- 


lution, State as well as National. We 
quote from his report, made to Congress 
on the 9th of January, 1790: 

“Every breach of the public engage- 
ments, whether from choice or neces- 
sity, is in different degrees hurtful to 
the public credit. When such a neces- 
sity does truly exist, the evils of it are 
only to be palliated by a scrupulous 
attention on the part of the Government 
to carry the violation no further than 
the necessity absolutely requires, and to 
manifest, if the nature of the case ad- 
mits of it, a sincere disposition to make 
reparation whenever circumstances shall 
permit. But with every possible miti- 
gation, credit must suffer, and numerous 
mischiefs ensue. It is therefore highly 
important, when an appearance of ne- 
cessity seems to press upon the public 
councils, that they should examine well 
its reality, and be perfectly assured that 
there is no method of escaping from it 
before they yield to its suggestions. 
For, though it cannot safely be affirmed 
that occasions have never existed, or 
may not exist, in which violations of the 
public faith in this respect are inevita- 
ble, yet there is great reason to believe 
that they exist far less frequently than 
precedents indicate, and are oftenest 
pretended through levity or want of 
firmness, or supposed through want of 
knowledge. Expedients might often 
have been devised to effect, consistently 
with good faith, what has been done in 
contravention of it. While the observ- 
ance of that good faith which is the 
basis of public credit is recommended 
by the strongest inducements of politi- 
cal expediency, it is enforced by con- 
siderations of still greater authority. 
There are arguments for it which rest 
on the immutable principles of moral 
obligation. And in proportion as the 
mind is disposed to contemplate, in the 
order of Providence, an intimate con- 
nection between public virtue and pub- 
lic happiness, will be its repugnancy to 
a violation of those principles.” 























Sreamer Great Repvusyic, mm THE Pactric, 
Dec. 15, 1867. 

We left San Francisco on the 4th with 
fifty six cabin and eleven hundred and eighty 
Chinamen passengers on board, and had two 
days of splendid weather, after which, had 
you been on board, I think your ideas of the 
. placid nature of the Pacific would have been 
somewhat shaken. 

About 1 o’clock on the morning of the 7th, 
a heavy gale begun, and at 8 there was a 
tremendous sea running. It was almost im- 
possible to get any breakfast, as the vessel 
rolled so that every thing was emptied either 
on our laps or on the floor. 

At 9 o’clock a heavy sea struck the bar- 
ber’s shop just forward of the paddle, and 
knocked it into a “cocked hat’ At 10, 
things began to look funny. For an instant 
we seemed to be perfectly ntotionless ; when 
a terrific sea landed on the hurricane deck ; 
stove it in, and precipitated tons of water on 
the heads of the poor Chinamen, who were 
packed like a lot of herrings in the steerage. 
After the water had completed all the damage 
possible here, which consisted in breaking 
one Célestial’s head, washing away half their 
beds, and nearly drowning the whole pack of 
them, besides killing four head of cattle, it 
started on its course aft with a tremendous 
roar. 

For a few seconds every thing was confu- 
sion; the Chinese servants, frightened out of 
their wits, hid themselves in the state-rooms ; 
women screamed, and one individual, who 
seemed to think that he owed his country 
something, yelled “We're sinking!” At 
the same time there was much that was ludi- 
crous. 

The water washed along the saloon deck, 
carrying every thing before it. I took the 
following inventory of articles seen afloat: 
four boxes of apples, blankets innumerable, 
hats, coats, chop sticks, all the barber’s stock, 
&c., &c. For a few seconds there was no 
outlet for the water, but the first officer 
rushed through it up to his waist, and man- 
aged to get one of the doors open; then 





* Personal, offhand letters from a young New 
Yorker, not written for the press, but perhaps not 
much the worse for that reason. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM JAPAN.* 


I, FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO YOKOHAMA, 


away it went, carrying the poor barber’s tools 
with it, without the slightest consideration. 
All day long this continued, and it was really 
an awful sight to stand on the hurricane deck 
and watch the tremendous sea. It was the 
first real storm that I had ever seen, and 
there was something fearfully grand in it. 
Our steamer, which seemed to be a tremen- 
dous hulk on leaving San Francisco, dwindled 
away to a mere nothing when tossed between 
these mountains of water. One moment, at 
the top of an immense sea, we seemed un- 
decided whether to sink or swim; the next 
we started on a downward course at a terrific 
rate, and I thought we should never stop; 
and then we lay quivering in the valley of the 
sea, with the water hanging right over us, 
and appearing all ready to swallow us up. I 
could not but feel how insignificant we had 
become, and how entirely powerless we were 
to help ourselves, I have often read of 
storms at sea, but had never imagined any 
thing so magnificent, at the same time so 
grand and solemn, * * * * The poor 
Chinamen suffered the most. Twelve hun- 
dred packed away where there was not room 
for seven hundred, drenched through, sick, 
and frightened half to death, they wished for 
terra firmdé “muchly.” Then they took to 
prayers, which consist of oblong pieces of 
paper, one half of which is punched full of 
holes; the other half is covered with hiero- 
glyphics. These they brought to the hatches 
by the peck, and in full faith let the wind 
take them. I captured a quantity of them 
for future reference. The sea abated some- 
what towards night, but continued heavy 
until Monday. 

On the 10th, a large whale followed us at a 
distance of fifty feet all day, rising and giving 
us splendid views of his huge carcass every 
few minutes, 

Last Sunday we had service in the saloon, 
during which a tremendous lurch threw us all 
together in one miscellaneous heap in the 
middle of the floor. 

Dee. 19:h,—Last night was clear for the 
first time, and it was glorious. The air was 
warm as June, and the stars wonderfully 
bright. 

To-day I went with the surgeon to inspect 
the steerage, and it was frightful to see crea 
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tures in human form stowed away as these 
Chinamen are. Three decks are devoted to 
them, each of which was filled with bunks 
four deep, and so close together that it is 
impossible to pass between them without 
turning sideways. The upper deck is com- 
paratively light, but the lower two are pitch 
dark, and what will seem almost incredible, 
they seem to be perfectly satisfied to remain 
here; indeed, the only way in which the 
officers can get them on the hurricane deck, 
is by burning red pepper, the odor of which 
they have a strong dislike to. Just think of 
it—here are creatures, supposed to be men, 
who are willing and contented to lie in the 
dark, packed like herrings four weeks without 
moving. 

These are Ceélestials, The surgeon says 
that it is one continued fight against disease. 
There are twenty-five men employed night 
and day in keeping this hole clean, as any 
fever would be frightful, and thus far they 
have been successful, only one man having 
died, whose body had to be embalmed, as no 
Chinaman is allowed the privilege of being 
buried outside of the Celestial Empire. They 
have but two t bling with 
dominoes, and smoking opium. They have a 
close room to smoke in, so as not to lose any 
of the precious fumes, and here they sit by 
the hour in all stages of intoxication. Young 
hands with a curious helpless expression, and 
old stagers with yellow skin, and a demoni- 
acal grin that is perfectly horrible. Their food 
is almost entirely rice, half a ton of which is 
cooked daily for them. This they eat with a 
curious arrangement called “chop sticks,” 
which are made of wood, about the size of a 
large knitting-needle. These they take in 
each hand, open their capacious mouths, and 
by some means unknown, manage to keep up 
a continued stream of rice until they have 
stowed away a sufficent quantity. 

No one can have any conception of the 
extent of the vast Pacific until they have 
crossed it, The Atlantic is a mere lake 
beside it. Think of thirty days’ travel by 
steam in a direct line without a sight of land, 
and you will have an idea that there is quite 
a pond in this vicinity. 

It is Providential that the head winds did 
not last much longer, or we should be re- 
duced to flour and water for food, as nearly 
every thing else has been used up. We have, 
however, five thousand barrels of flour on 
board, so that there is no danger of starving 
for some time yet. 

Saturday, Dec. 21st, 1867.—To-day we 
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had an excitement. Yesterday the captain 
reported that we should get a view of Brooks’ 
Island at eleven o’clock this morning. 

Just think what a wonderful science this 
one of reckoning at sea is. Here we have 
been sailing for nearly three weeks without a 
sign of land, and apparently nothing to mark 
our position one day from another ; and still 
to such a nice point has the science been 
carried that at precisely a quarter past eleven 
the lookout called ‘“land-ho.” In a moment 
every spot on the rigging was covered with 
passengers. All was excitement, lunch was 
forgotten, and the pushing and crowding for 
a place on the cross-trees was somewhat 
worse than at a matinée at the Academy. It 
is only a bare strip of sand, without a sign of 
vegetation of any description on it. Itisa 
coral island lately discovered, and is called 
Brooks’ Island. It is in lat, 28° 17', long. 
177° 20' west from Greenwich. The Pacific 
Mail Co. propose using this for a coaling 
station, and they have already sent one load 
of coal, and ten men there, Ours is the first 
steamer that has passed it, and we must have 
created some excitement among the “ coal 
garrison.” We did not go nearer than ten 


“miles, but with a glass could distinguish the 


flagstaff and flag quite plainly. These fellows 
have been there four or five months without 
any communication with the rest of the world, 
and it seemed hard that we couldn’t stop and 
give them a paper, if nothing more, But the 
harbor had not been very well sounded as 
yet, and as there was a coral reef almost 
entirely around it, and a high sea running, 
the captain did not like to risk it. 

To-morrow we have to go through the 
curious operation of “‘ throwing out a day.” 
That is, we pass the 180° of longitude, and 
consequently, although to-day is Saturday, 
Dec. 21st, we shall have to jump Sunday, and 
call to-morrow Monday, Dec. 23d. If this 
were not done, we should find ourselves a 
day behind the age on our arrival at Yoko- 
hama. I wonder if Bayard can explain 
this ? 

Christmas.—Merry Christmas to all you 
dear folks, How little I thought last year 
that I should spend my holidays in the middle 
of the Pacific. We have rather a gay set of 
passengers on board, and are endeavoring to 
get up some excitement for the day. This 
afternoon we have a grand tournament of 
“hop skotch,” “leap frog,” &c. This eve- 
ning, a dinner, at which all hands are expect- 
ed to appear in full dress and white cravats ; 
ceremonies to conclude this evening with a 
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terrific ball, minus the ladies, as the few we 
have on board are all missionaries, 

Our principal daily excitement is the issue 
of a morning paper, which contains tele- 
graphic news from all parts of the world. I 
have been devoting myself to Japanese for 
the last two weeks, and although it is the most 
outrageous jargon on the face of the earth, I 
have succeeded, with the help of a native on 
board, in making some little progress, It is 
very hard work, however, getting down to 
study of any sort at sea. Last night as I lay 
in my bunk, at one moment jammed up 
against the wall with a force sufficient to 
crush an elephant, at the next having to hang 
on by my eyelids to keep myself from being 
precipitated on the floor, I could not help 
thinking of that appropriate song, which 
begins : 

* Peaceful slumbering on the ocean, 
Seamen fear no danger nigh; 
The winds and waves in gentle motion 
Soothe them with their lullaby.” 

Yesterday I spent the afternoon in the 
engine and furnace room, and no one can 
have any idea of the extent of one of these 
steamers, or the amount of work necessary to 
keep them in motion, until he has fully in- 
vestigated the wonders of the engine depart- 
ment. Thirty-six men are kept constantly 
employed in this department alone, and forty- 
Jive tons of coal are used daily, all of which 
has to be brought from Philadelphia, thus 
costing the Company twenty-three dollars a 
ton, making a total of sixty thousand dollars 
for coal alone for a single trip. We use dis- 
tilled salt water entirely for drinking pur- 
poses, the distilling apparatus being kept con- 
stantly employed. 

Last night I went on deck about eleven, 
during a heavy squall, and saw a most splen- 
did sight. The night was pitch dark, and 
every few minutes a wave would break at a 
distance, its whole crest appearing to be on 
fire with phosphorescence. This was the more 
curious as we have not before seen any thing 
of the kind. I doubt when I have seen any 
thing that appeared to me so frightful. The 
wind roaring through the rigging, the night 
so dark that you couldn’t see your hand before 
your face, and every few minutes this was 
lighted up with dazzling brightness by these 
long, long lines of fire, which for an instant 
blinded me. 

Sunday, Dee. 29th.—You see J keep at it 
for want of something better to do. You can 
read as much as you can stand, and burn the 
rest, Our Christmas festivities went off finely. 

vou, 1.—41 











In addition to our regular programme, we had 
some scenes from the operas, which were 
perfectly ludicrous, We came within an ace, 
however, of having another serious finale to 
the day. After our ball (which was a bril- 
liant success), the captain stood treat to a 
good supper, at which several passengers be- 
came rather “boozy.” One fellow, being 
discontented with the light in his room, took 
two sardine boxes, filled them with oil, 
soaked three or four handkerchiefs in it, and 
set the whole on fire in his state room, shut- 
ting the door, and leaving it to take care of 
itself. This was at one o’clock. At half-past 
two the room was opened, and the carpet 
found all burnt to ashes ; and it was little less 
than a miracle that there was nothing else 
caught. I am sure no one went to sleep that 
night (with the exception of the author of the 
trouble), without feeling what a narrow 
escape we had from a fearful scene, A fire 
at sea is bad enough at any time, but when 
you consider that we had twelve hundred 
devils on board (I can imagine no place in 
which these fellows would look so much at 
home as the “ Inferno”); that the crew and 
waiters were of the same stock, and that they 
were all armed ; when you think of this, and 
the fact that we have not enough boats for 
one half this number, and that we have only 
Jifty available men to withstand this horde, 
you can imagine that our escape was no 
laughing matter. The fact is that the ship is 
at the mercy of these fellows, and there is not 
a man on board who does not sleep with one 
or more pistols convenient. 
Yoronama, Jan. 3d, 1868. 

We are anchored in the bay. A bitter 
cold night, seven days behind time, and you 
can be sure that land looks delightfully, 
although only seen by moonlight. Just cast 
anchor at 11 P. mM. 





II. FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 
Yoxronama, Jan. 11th, 1868. 

We arrived on the night of the 3d, and you 
can imagine that I was up in season the next 
morning for the first view of Yokohama, I 
was the first man on deck, and saw a sunrise 
that I shall never forget. It was biting cold, 
but splendidly clear, and the prospect was 
glorious. The bay was filled with Japanese 
fishing craft, with their high sterns, and 
square sails ; the town lay just before us at a 
distance of half a mile, and so clear was the 
air, that magnificent snow-clad Fusiyama, 
which is forty miles distant, did not appear 
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to be five; indeed, I thought that I could 
almost lay my hand on #. The whole thing 
was so different from any thing that I had ever 
seen, that I felt like shouting at the top of 
my voice, and should have done so had I not 
felt, as Amy says, “on my dignity,” and been 
alarmed that Ono Tomogoro might see me, 
which would have been somewhat “ rough.” 
How I wish some of you dear old folks were 
here. I do get disgusted with people who 
travel and take every thing as a matter of 
course, and never express the slightest en- 
thusiasm at any thing. I have enjoyed every 
moment since I left New York, and my only 
regret has been that I had no travelling com- 
panion. After breakfast, four of us hired a 
native craft, and went on shore, for which we 
were charged the modest sum of six tempos, 
equal to about twelve cents. 

A splendid breakwater, in the shape of a 
C, has been built by the Japs, as a protection 
to their small boats. We passed in and 
landed at a splendid pair of stone steps, some 
thirty feet in length. Ascending these, we 
found ourselves in the custom house enclo- 
sure, or, as it is called here, “ compound.” 
Expecting to find an apology for a custom 
house, you can imagine my surprise in be- 
holding a fine large building of a light green 
marble, flanked on either side by a long shed 
of corrugated iron ; the whole surrounded by 
a well-paved court, marvellously clean and 
neat, I could not help saying, “If this is 
barbarism, save me from civilization.” Enter- 
ing the anteroom of the custom house, I was 
accosted by an official who was perfectly 
overwhelmingly polite, examined my baggage 
in a manner that any nation on the face of 
the earth would do well to imitate, and 
allowed us to pass on after another excrucia- 
ting bow. On the other side we found the 
houses of the officials all built of green mar- 
ble, and so scrupulously clear, that they posi- 
tively shone all over. It is not only the 
absence of dirt that strikes a stranger so 
pleasantly, but a certain polish and bright- 
ness about all their houses that we cannot 
approach at home. ll shoes are shaken off 
at the door of a dwelling ev store, and I 
could hardly persuade myszif to enter with- 
out doing likewise. .There is one street en- 
tirely devoted to “Curio” stores, and the 
beauties that can be seen in these would drive 
Amy distracted, at least they have me, In- 
deed, the only way that I have been able to 
resist temptation, is by leaving every cent of 
money behind me, and making purchases in 
“my mind’s eye.” The lacquer and bronze 
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ware is perfectly bewitching, and after enter- 
ing a store, it is almost impossible to get out 
again, 

The first day on shore, while I was walking 
in Curio Street, a two-sworded Jap walked up 
and saluted me with a “Good morning.” 
Having been put on my guard against Jaco- 
nins, I immediately looked very sanguinary, 
and laid my hand on my pistol, when I dis- 
covered, to my surprise, that it was a fellow- 
passenger on the “‘ Republic,” with whom I 
had frequently played chess, but so much was 
he changed by Japanese clothes, that I did 
not recognize him. 

On Sunday the steamer started for Hong 
Kong, and as she steamed away with nearly 
all the passengers, I felt real home-sick for 
the old tub, and should like to have been 
going with her. We arrived with only ten 
tons of coal in the bunkers, and if the head 
winds had continued a day longer, we should 
probably have seen fun, as without fuel we 
should have been entirely at the mercy of the 
wind and currents, The members of the 
large firms live in the most luxuriant way. 
A cup of coffee in bed at 7; breakfast at 12, 
and dinner at 7.30. I breakfasted with 
Walsh, Hall & Co. the other day, and the 
elegance and style of every thing was really 
overwhelming. 

The dishes are gotten up in the most 
delicious forms, and the Japanese waiters, 
anticipating every want, are absolute perfec- 
tion. I should like you to have one of these 
fellows, as they seem to know every thing by 
intuition, without the necessity of any direc- 
tions. 

The surrounding country, although now the 
middle of winter, is perfectly lovely. I have 
taken several long walks, and some of the 
views are perfectly bewitching. 

I think that I could be perfectly happy if I 
eould only manage to sketch some of this 
lovely scenery. The valleys back of the 
town are entirely devoted to barley, which 
the Japs sow in rows, and cultivate in the 
most careful manner; and the long rich rows. 
of green are beautiful. People have been 
very polite to me, especialy Dr. Hepburn and 
Mr. Portman, Secretary of the U. S. Legation ; 
the latter from having “met” * * * &. 

The whole country is in a state of rebellion 
and uproar at present, and the Consuls have 
been warned once or twice to hold themselves 
in readinesty for the town might be attacked 
by the rebels at any moment. The general 
opinion is that the final result of all this 
commotion will be the opening of the entire 
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country to foreign intercourse. Yedo will 
not be opened until April, and no one can go 
there now without a permit, and strong guard 
from the government. 

The town of Yokohama is situated on an 
artificial island, the Japs having dug a canal 
entirely around the “foreign concession,” 
and during the first few years, no one could 
cross this without endangering his cranium, 
They thought in this way to keep foreigners 
within bounds, but they have discovered that 
it will take more than a ditch to keep out 
white folks; and now the country is opened 
ten miles around, although a person stands 
considerable chance of meeting Jaconins if he 
ventures too far. Every street in the town 
is swept daily, and I am sure that it would do 
Judge Whiting good to spend a week here. 


This is the most scandalously expensive 
place to live in you can think of. I, of 
course, have to get along as economically as 
possible, but the “filthy lucre” fades at a 
fearful rate. No one can go to the ntost 
ordinary dinner without dress coat and white 
cravat, as I have found out to my cost. 

The Japs’ New Year is just at hand, and 
they are busy settling up all accounts, and 
will not listen to any new business. This is 
compulsory, All accounts have to be closed 
at the end of the year, and the books burned, 
thus literally turning over a new leaf, 

Owing to the very unsettled state of the 
country, and the insecure feeling here, busi- 
ness of every description is very dull,—indeed, 


nothing is being done. 
* * # 


THE RIGHT OF COPYRIGHT. 


A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 


1 


ProvupnHon’s motto was, “ Property is rob- 
bery.” He denied the right of property. 
All things, in his view, belong to all men 
in common. The earth, the air, fire, water, 
the natural forces, all sources of wealth, are 
common stock, and the results of their use 
are the universal heritage of mankind. 


Il, 


H. C. Carey has promulgated a theory of 
copyright substantially on the same basis. 
Ideas are the common property of mankind. 
Facts are every body’s facts. Words are free 
to all men. He says: ‘ Examine Macaulay’s 
‘History of England,’ and you will find that 
the body is composed of what is common 
property.” He says the same of Prescott, 
Bancroft, and Webster: “They did nothing 
but reproduce ideas that were common prop- 
erty.” Of Scott and Irving he says, they 
“ made no contribution to knowledge.” 


Ill, 


Therefore, the author of a book has no 
right of property in the book he has made, 
He took the common stock and worked it 
over; and one man has just as good a right 
to it as another. A law to give an author 
the exclusive control of his book is not 
founded in justice. The public are deprived 
of their rights, if the author is allowed to be 


the owner of his own works, Property in 


’ books is robbery. 


Iv. 


There is no substantial difference between 
the Proudhon theory of no property, and the 
Carey theory of no property in books, The 
first breaks down all business; the second 
destroys all business in books. If Smith 
shall have the same right with Jones to the 
house Jones builds, Jones will not be apt 
to build houses. If Carey has the same 
right to Motley’s “ History ” that Motley has, 
Motley will not be inclined to write histories 
for Carey. 

A disciple of Carey has recently put forth 
a pamphlet, in which he takes the position 
that “the word property is only applicable 
to material substances;” and “a person’s 
ideas or thoughts are his intellectual property 
only so long as they remain unuttered, and 
unknown to others.” It is a reproach upon 
our country, and upon the Christianity of the 
age, that a doctrine like this is avowed by 
any civilized man among us. Noah Webster 
defines the word thus : 


Property.—The exclusive right of possessing, en- 
joying, and disposing of a thing; ownership. Prior 
occupancy of land and of wild animals, gives to the 
possessor the property of them. The labor of ine 
venting, making, or producing any thing, consti- 
tutes one of the highest and most indefeasible titles 


to property. 
































And that no possible misunderstanding 
may arise as to the meaning, he defines 


again : 
Literary Property.—No right or title to a thing 
can be so perfect as that which is created by a man’s 
own labor and invention. The exclusive right of 
a man to his literary productions, and to the use of 
them for his own profit, is entire and perfect, as 
the faculties employed, and labor bestowed, are 
entirely and perfectly his own. On what principle, 
then, can a legislature or a court determine that an 
author can enjoy only a temporary property in his 
own productions? Ifa man’s right to his own pro- 
ductions in writing is as perfect as to the produc- 
tions of his farm, or his shop, how can the former 
be abridged or limited, while the latter is held 
without limitations! Why do the productions of 
manual labor reach higher in the scale of rights or 
property than the productions of the intellect? 


% 

Civilized society has recognized the right 
of property, in all ages and lands, even inde- 
pendently of the eighth and tenth command- 
ments, The right of an author to the fruit 
of his labor and intellect is as perfect and 
indefeasible as the right of a farmer to his 
crop. Common materials are employed by 
men in all pursuits, but whatever each man’s 
industry, genius, or skill produces, is his own, 
his property ; and he who takes it from him 
without his consent, or uses it against his 
will, is a thief and a robber. This is the 
essence of property in an invention, or a 
photograph, or a map, or a book. 


vi. 


Therefore, law shields an author by a copy- 
right, and all persons are restrained from 
publishing his works without his consent. 
The historian composes his history, and bas 
an exclusive right to it, The poet owns his 
own poem. The dramatist owns the drama 
that he writes. The author has law to shield 
him against robbery, as the merchant or 
farmer has. This right is not a concession 
by society to the author, as Mr, Carey says it 
is, The right is absolute and intrinsic as any 
other right recognized among men. 


vil. 

Limiting the time during which this right 
of the author shall continue to be recognized 
by law, is an error arising from the confusion 
of ideas as to the nature of the right. The 
right being perfect, and all rights and duties 
being reciprocal, it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to make the protection co-extensive with 
the right, which is perpetual. When it is 
made legal for a man to live rent-free in a 
house after he has paid rent for it twenty-eight 
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years, or to have a newspaper for nothing 
when he has been a paying subscriber forty 
years, then, but not till then, should authors 
be deprived of their property, after the pub- 
lic has paid for the use of it a limited number 
of years, : 


Vul, 


American authors have a just claim upon 
their Government for such legislation as will 
enable them to enjoy the benefit of their 
works when they are wanted in foreign coun- 
tries. Such protection requires reciprocity ; 
and if it be just to American authors to 
secure their rights in foreign lands, it is right 
and necessary that foreign authors have cor- 
responding protection in the United States. 


1x, 

An International Copyright Law is, there- 
fore, simple justice between man and man. 
The author’s moral right being perfect, as 
the right of any other person to his property, 
Government is bound to make the legal right 
commensurate therewith. Unless we make 
war upon all property, and abolish the dis- 
tinctions of meum and tuum altogether, we 
must admit the duty of Governments to se- 
cure the rights of authors in their property 
at home and abroad. And, as law protects 
the American merchant’s gold in London, so 
should law, by reciprocal legislation, make the 
author’s right to his property equally secure. 


x. 


The slave-trade, once regarded as a moral 
and respectable traffic, was prosecuted by the 
best men in the Church and world. 

Lotteries were once legal and reputable, 
and the Government, churches, schools, and 
individuals participated in their profits with- 
out scruple. 

Now, the slave-trade is justly punished as 
piracy, and lotteries as gambling and robbery. 
But the slave-trade and lotteries are now no 
more in reality offensive to good morals than 
they were when both flourished under the 
wing of the Church and the State. The pub- 
lic conscience having been enlightened and 
quickened, it is now a subject for wonder 
that honest and honorable men were ever 
engaged in either. It is hardly credible, but 
it is true, that the good people of Newport, 
Rhode Island, had twelve sips trading at 
one time with Cuba and Surinam, “ bringing 
molasses to be distilled into New England 
rum, which was sent to Africa in exchange 


for negro-slaves.” 
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When the public conscience is awakened 
to the right of authors in their works, the 
Carey theory will be looked upon by all con- 
scientious persons as flagitious and immoral 
as Proudhon’s doctrine or the Newport trade 
in rum and negroes. 

Then Government will not suffer its people 
to plunder a foreign author, nor allow its own 
authors to be plundered in foreign lands; 
and then no honest publisher will violate the 
rights of an author, whether the law shields 
him or not. 


xI, 


It is always for the interest of individuals 
and communities, in the long run, to do 
right; it never is for their interest to do 
wrong. In this case the interests of the pub- 
lisher, the printer, the paper-maker, and the 
reader, are promoted by doing justly by the 
author. The partial protection of an author’s 
rights which the law now gives is a powerful 
stimulant to literary labor. Literature can- 
not be a profession without it. Men will not 
plant orchards if the fruit is free to all comers. 
Men will not devote their lives to making 
books unless they can live by it. The Copy- 
right-Law gives them this security. And an 
international copyright-law would add a 
market, in many millions of people, to that 
now enjoyed by American authors. This 
encouragement would enhance the production 
in proportion to the new demand. The 
amount of British literature offered to our 
market would be vastly increased; and 
American authorship, protected throughout 
the realms of the English language, would 
hasten to win the same triumphs that Ameri- 
can genius has achieved in the mechanical 
arts. The healthful competition in the manu- 
facture of books thus stimulated would keep 
down the prices to the lowest remunerative 
point,* and the extended field would furnish 





* One of the most specious and effective argu- 
ments reiterated against international justice in 
this matter, is the statement that, if British authors 
are paid for the use of their books in this country, 
an enormous addition will be made to the price of 
the books—that we shall have to pay the prices of 
new books in England—a guinea and a half for a 
novel, &c., &c. 

The fallacy, not to say dishonesty, of this state- 
ment, may be readily shown by any intelligent and 
candid publisher, 
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a demand for books so vast as to require all 
the energies of our book-trade to supply. 

In this case, as always, “ Honesty is the 
best policy.’ And degrading as it is to 
appeal to such a sentiment where the right is 
so palpable, we may rejoice in the fact that 
the interests of publishers and readers are 
here identical with the rights of authors. 


The copyright of an English book being vested 
in an American citizen, and the book being manu- 
factured in this country (as Mr. Baldwin’s bill pro- 
poses), it will be for the selfish interest of the pub- 
lisher to adapt the book to the tastes and means of 
the largest number of purchasers—in just the same 
wayas he would manage a book by an American 
author. 

When it is evident that the sale of five thousand, 
ten thousand, or fifty thousand copies at a dollar 
will ‘‘ pay” better than five hundred copies at five 
dollars, the publisher’s policy is self-evident. His 
interests are identified, both with those of the 
author, and with those of the great mass of readers. 
To illustrate this obvious truth, it is sufficient to 
mention the last new and notable copyright-book— 
Beecher’s “‘ Norwood.” It was competent for Mr. 
Bonner, owner of the copyright, or the monopoly, 
and Mr. Scribner, the publisher, to determine that 
the price of the book shall be three or five dollars, 
and nobody could say nay. What do they do? 
They voluntarily and wisely sell it for a dollar and 
a half—a less price actually than is now asked for 
most reprinted books of the same size which pay no 
copyright; and yet the author in this case is not 
merely justly, but very liberally compensated. 
The publisher makes the book at a moderate price, 
because he makes more money by doing so. 

Again: itis the publisher’s obvious policy now, 
and it would continue to be, under an international 
law, to adapt his books to the market. If there isa 
call for fine editions as well as cheap ones, he will 
make those also. Another copyright-book may be 
mentioned—“ Irving’s Sketch Book.” The pub- 
lisher finds it expedient to make an edition of this 
at twenty dollars per copy ; but he offers the buyer, at 
the same moment, other editions of the same book, 
at ten dollars, at two dollars, and at seventy-five 
cents, . Each of these, observe, is a copyright-book, 
and the author’s partisthesame. These specimens 
illustrate a general principle. 

Suppose an international law should cause a 
slight increase of price in order that the author 
may be compensated : will the reader grudge this? 

But the payment by the publisher of five or ten 
per cent., or of a fixed sum, for the copyright of 
a book, whether by an American or a British au- 
thor, under the proposed law, does not necessarily 
increase the price of the book. It is not so much & 
tax on the purchaser as it is a premium paid by the 
publisher for greater security to property in which 
he invests money for himself and his children. 

This security, as Mr. Baldwin shows in his re- 
port, will inure te the benefit rather than the 
injury of all classes of readers, as well as of author 
and publisher.—Eprror. 
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EDITORIAL CHAIR OF THE TRIBUNE. 


Horace Grezxey, the'oldest son of Zaccheus Greeley, was born in the town of Amherst, 
Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, on the third of February, 1811. His father’s ances- 
try were English, his mother’s Scotch-Irish. Her maiden name was Mary Woodburn, of 
Londonderry. Londonderry, New Hampshire, which Mr. Greeley himself has described so 
fondly in his autobiography, was settled by the immediate descendants of the men who held 
“The Maiden City” against the power of James Stuart and Louis XIV. A noble race of 
men in many respects—hard, resolute, God-fearing—brave with the rarest bravery, and well 
fitted to exercise a lasting influence in this new country. Perhaps no European race has given 
us so many wise and gifted men as the Scotch-Irish. They have risen to eminence in com- 
merce, statesmanship, literature, and war, not only in the North, but amid the adverse influ- 
ences of Southern Slavery. ‘ 

Zaccheus Greeley was a hard-working furmer—proud and poor,—but industry could do little 
with the stony acres of Hillsborough County. He was scarcely able to give Horace a common- 
school educati Ithough this was in a measure compensated by the influence of his wife, 
who is remembered as a woman of cheerful, buoyant, genial nature, full of the sweet traditions 
and stories that came down to her from the misty hills of Scotland, as well as the sterner 
memories that associated with Walker and Murray, and Mitchelburne, and the “ Prentice- 
Boys” of Londonderry. With great capacity for work, and a great love for it, she “would 
laugh and sing all day long, and tell stories in the evening.” Under this influence the early 
mind of Horace Greeley quickly developed. “I learned to read at her knee,” says Mr. Greeley, 
“ of course longer ago than I can remember; but I can faintly recollect her sitting spinning 
at her little wheel, with the book in her lap whence I was taking my daily lesson.” Between 
the ages of three and four, he was sent to the district school of Londonderry. He is remem- 
bered as an amiable, cheerful, ready, book-devouring lad, a ravenous reader, fond of creep- 
ing into the fields, and reading for hours under the trees. 

Poverty and sore distress fell upon Zaccheus Greeley. Before Horace was ten years old 
he saw his home in the hands of creditors, and his father driven into the world to begin life 
again. No more of schooling, but hard work, and a stern, resolute effort on the part of all 
to keep the wolf from the door. So Horace worked in the field, burning charcoal, gathering 
stones, picking hops, a patient and industrious farmer lad, as eager to work as to study. 

It was late in the Summer of 1831, when Horace Greeley arrived in New York, a poor, 
friendless, country boy of nineteen, with $10 in his pocket to make his way in the world. He 
worked as a journeyman printer, and in two or three years went into business along with a 
fellow-compositor. He had saved a little money, and obtaining a little credit, began the 
printing, on the Ist of January, 1833, of a penny journal called Zhe Morning Post. The 
enterprise did not succeed. On May 22d, 1834, Mr. Greeley issued the first number of The 
New Yorker, a weekly literary and political paper, which became quite successful, the second 
number beginning with a circulation of 4,500 copies. In addition to the patient industry 
necessary to the compilation and preparation of the various departments of the paper, we 
find occasional poems from the young editor on “The Death of Wirt,” “ Nero’s Tomb,” 
‘“ Fantasias,” and kindred subjects, which indicate poetical expression and a taste that seems 
to have been under the influence of Byron. 

For over seven years Mr. Greeley labored with The New-Yorker. It was a successful pa- 
per, and with the true business idea of “Cash” it should have been remunerative. We look 
over its columns and find pitiful appeals to friends and patrons, not for “ charity, but for jus- 
tice.” The year of ruin—1837—swept over it, and it was difficult for the intrepid and per- 
sistent owner, who clung to it with all the tenacity of his Scotch-Irish character to keep his 
head above water. The credit system was the bane of newspaper business. The people 
subscribed for the journal, but never paid; and when the publication ceased, in 1841, and 
the enterprise merged into The Weekly Tribune, Mr. Greeley found at least ten thousand dol- 
lars owing to him on the books. They were bitter years, and recalling them in the days of 
his present prosperity, Mr. Greeley reads the young men of his time this lesson: ‘“ Hunger, cold, 
rags, hard work, contempt, suspicion, unjust reproach are disagreeable ; but debt is infinitely 
worse than them all. And if it had pleased God to spare either, or all of my sons to be the 
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support and solace of my declining years, the lesson which I should have most earnestly 
sought to impress upon them is—‘ Never run into debt.’ Avoid pecuniary obligation as you 
would pestilence or famine. If you have but fifty cents, and can get no more for a week, buy 
a peck of corn, parch it and live on it rather than owe any man a dollar.” 

“On the 10th of April, 1841, a day of most unseasonable chill, and sleet, and snow ”— 
‘a leaden funereal morning, the most inhospitable of the year”—the first number of The 
New York Tribune was issued from No. 30 Ann street. Mr. Greeley was the editor, Mr. Henry 
J. Raymond the only assistant. The first week reached a circulation of 2,000, which was 
increased at the rate of about 500 a week until the edition was 10,000. Mr. McElrath entered 
into the business later in the year, and at the end of 1841 it was an established newspaper. 
The history of Zhe Tribune is the history of Mr. Greeley’s life. He began it in the early 
vigor of manhood, he was familiar with New York, he had served an instructive and exacting 
apprenticeship, had learned experience by failure and success, the bitterness of debt, and the 
stern teachings of poverty. He was an enthusiastic Whig. Henry Ciay held his magical, 
winning, magnetic command on the Whig party, and over no member of it more fully than 
Mr. Greeley. “Ihave admired and trusted many statesmen,” he has said, “I profoundly 
loved Henry Clay.” 

The dissolution of the Whig party, Mr. Greeley’s retirement from the celebrated political 
firm of Seward, Weed, and Greeley, and the death of Mr. Clay, rather withdrew him from 
politics. He had served the party well, but its leaders treated him as a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water. According to them the mission of the editor was merely “to sweep 
the crossings, wet and dry, while all the world went by him.” He determined to abandon 
politics. ‘I have had enough of party politics,” he said, in 1853. “I will speak for tem- 
perance, and law, and agriculture, and some other objects; but I am not going to stump the 
country any more in the interest of party or candidates.” The Nebraska bill was thrown 
into the country. Then came, in swift and terrible succession, the Kansas struggle, the build- 





ing up of the Republican organization—the election of Lincoln—S war. In these / 


mighty events Mr. Greeley was compelled to abandon his determination, and much against 
his will, as we can well imagine, to take a prominent and commanding part in a bitter political 
strife, the bitterest, perhaps, ever known in American history. It is not too much to say that 
from the passage of the Nebraska bill until the present time, Zhe Tribune has exercised a 
greater political influence over the country than any other agency in America. It nomiriated 
Fremont in 1856, and Lincoln in 1860. It forced Gen. Scott into a battle, and Lincoln into 
a policy. If Bull Run was Zhe Tribune’s folly, Emancipation was its triumph. Each showed 
that in free America the newspaper had risen to command. “The journalists are now the 
true kings and clergy,” says Mr. Carlyle. “Henceforth historians, unless they are fools, 
must write not of Bourbon dynasties, and Tudors, and Hapsburgs; but of stamped broadsheet 
dynasties, and quite new successive names, according as this or the other able editor or com- 
bination of able editors, gains the world’s ear.” We say The Tribune did this, although 
probably we should speak in a relative sense. The Tribune represented that advanced sen- 
timent of Republicanism, which for ten years has triumphed. 

The later years of Mr. Greeley’s life need no record in this magazine. His great news- 
paper still reigns, and has grown to be a vast and lucrative business.. Nor has the time come 
to speak of the character of the man whose form is quaintly sketched by Mr. Nast. It is 
very much such a picture as you would see, if you entered the small and dingy editorial 
room on Printing-House Square—the air heavy with the odors of inky sheets and steaming 
vaults, and the noise of thundering presses. It is far into the night, and the busy editor, 
insensible to sound and incident, is eagerly correcting some proof; or mourning over the 
whimsical arithmetic of the proof-reader’s election returns; or nervously writing his tremen- 
dous English in the most deplorable and mysterious manuscript. No name is better knowr 
to America. No face is more familiar. No history has more comfort and compensation 
for the young, the struggling, the worthily ambitious. His life is the mere record of his 
triumphs; but only those who know the inner life of this man, its daily strength and beauty, 
can understand the sources of his vast influence over America. They know well—what is 
only faintly known to the world—his charity, patience, and nobility; his virtue and devo- 
tion, his courage to do the right, whatever happens; his manly strength and womanly tender- 
ness—a combination of qualities which, added to great opportunities, has more deeply 
impressed his character upon this generatién than that of any American of this day, save 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Tue leading feature of the month of March 
has been the equanimity, indifference, or ap- 
probation with which the impeachment of 
the President has been received by the 
country. On the last day of February, ten 
articles of impeachment were presented in 
the House by Mr. Boutwell, from the Com- 
mittee on Impeachment. The two first set 
forth the removal of Secretary Stanton in vio- 
lation of the Tenure of Civil Office Law, and 
charge a high misdemeanor. The third recites 
the unlawful appointment of Gen. L. Thomas 
to the office of Secretary of War, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and in vie- 
lation of the Constitution, &., and charges a 
high misdemeanor. The fourth alleges con- 
spiracy with Thomas to prevent Secretary 
Stanton by threats and intimidation from hold- 
ing said office, in violation of an Act of 1861, 
“to define and punish conspiracies,” and 


charges a “ high crime.” The fifth sets forth 
a conspiracy with Lorenzo Thomas, and other 
persons unknown, to prevent and hinder the 
execution of the Tenure of Civil Office Law, 


and charges a high misdemeanor. The sixth 
sets forth a conspiracy with Lorenzo Thomas, 
and other persons unknown, to seize the 
property of the United States in possession 
of the War Department, and charges a high 
crime. The seventh charges the same as the 
fourth, omitting the “other persons un- 
known.” The eighth charges the same as the 
fifth, omitting the “ other persons unknown.” 
The ninth sets forth the appointment of 
Thomas as an “ attempt to control the dis- 
bursement of the moneys appropriated for 
the War Department,” and charges a high mis- 
demeanor. The tenth sets forth the Presi- 
dent’s instructions to Gen. Emory, in com- 
mand of the troops at Washington—that the 
law requiring orders issued to him to pass 
through the office of the general of the armies 
was void,—as a high misdemeanor. The Ar- 
ticles were adopted by the House on March 
2d, by a strict party vote of 126 to 41— 
Carey of Ohio, and Stewart of New York, as 
before, voting with the Democrats. On March 
3d, on the report of the Managers of Im- 
peachment, the House adopted two additional 
articles, drawn, one by Mr. Butler and the 





other by Mr. Bingham. The former was 
based on the President’s speeches, denying 
the validity or constitutionality of the present 
Congress, made during his tour to the grave 
of Douglass, and the latter charged that his 
subsequent disobediences of various laws 
were pursuant to, and in consequence of, the 
doctrine set forth in his speech of 21st of 
February, at Washington, in which he de- 
nied that Congress had any legislative au- 
thority, owing to the absence of the members 
from the Southern States. On March 4th, 
three years from the inauguration of Mr. 
Johnson as Vice-President, the Articles of Im- 
peachment were formally presented, on behalf 
of the House, to the Senate. On March 5th, 
Chief Justice Chase, pursuant to the invita- 
tion of the Senate, took the chair of the 
Senate, and announced that the Senate would 
organize as a court for the trial of the im- 
peachment against the President, by each 
member taking the oath. A question arose, 
whether Mr. Wade, the successor of Mr. 
Johnson in the event of his conviction, was 
entitled to sit on the trial as a senator from 
Ohio, since the Constitution forbade him to 
preside; also, whether Mr. Patterson, the 
President’s son-in-law, was barred by affinity 
from sitting on the trial. The objection 
to Mr. Wade was withdrawn, and he was 
sworn. The Senate, as a court, then adopted 
the rules for the trial which had been pre- 
viously adopted by the Senate. On the 
6th, the summons of the Senate was served 
on the President, requiring him to answer 
to the Articles of Impeachment on the 
18th. On the return day, the President, by 
his counsel, Messrs. Stanberry, Curtis, Black, 
Evarts, and Nelson, appeared and demanded 
forty days’ time to prepare a formal answer. 
Seven days only were given, and the Senate, 
as a court, adjourned to the 23d, when the 
President’s answer was filed. It denies no 
material facts stated in the impeachment 
articles, except relative to his instructions to 
Emory and his speeches while “swinging 
around the circle.” It argues at great length 
that the President’s course was legal, and 
that of Congress, especially in the Tenure of 
Office law, was illegal. The application of 


‘the President’s counsel for thirty days’ time 
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to answer was denied by the Senate by yeas 
11 (dems.), and nays 81 (reps.), a strict party 
vote. On March 24th, the Impeachment 
Managers filed a brief replication, reasserting 
the truth of their Articles of Impeachment, 
and after two hours’ discussion in secret ses- 
sion, the Senate announced that the trial 
should proceed “ with all despatch,” on March 
30th. The promptness of the Senate in de- 
nying his application for delay, is reported to 
have produced in the President’s mind an ex- 
pectation that he would be convicted and re- 
moved. On March 24th he returned to the 
Senate, with his veto, a bill rescinding the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court in cer- 
tain cases, conferred by an Act of the 5th of 
February, 1867. 

—The New Hampshire State election, held 
on March 10th, resulted in the reélection of 
Gov. Harriman, Republican, for governor. 
The House of Representatives will have about 
192 Republicans and 138 Democrats. The 
vote on governor, so far as returned, em- 
braces 228 towns, which give Harriman 
89,712; Sinclair 87,156. Harriman’s major- 
ity, 2,556. Official returns may vary this 
slightly. The result is hailed by Republicans 
as expressing the popular voice in favor of 
Impeachment; while Democrats take com- 
fort from the fact that the democratic gain 
over the last preceding election was greater 
than the republican gain. 

—A great excitement in financial, legal, 
and business circles, has been created by the 
respective efforts of Mr. Drew to retain, and 
Mr. Vanderbilt to acquire, the control of the 
Erie Railway. 

—At the New York Democratic State Con- 
vention, held on March 11th, an important 
speech was made by Gov. Seymour, in which 


he took ground in opposition to the repudia- 
tion policies of the Western Democrats. He 
called attention to the fact that but few of 
our national bonds were owned by capitalists, 
but that most of them were owned by savings 
banks, insurance, and trust companies, and 
that the trust-funds of widows and orphans 
were largely invested in them. $200,000,000 
of debt was thus held by the poorer laboring 
classes in the State of New York alone. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue greatest triumphs yet achieved by the 
magnetic telegraph were those which enabled 
the New York papers to publish the speeches 
made in the British House of Commons in 
debate on the Irish question, on Friday night, 
March 6th, in full, verbatim, in the morning 
issues of the Sunday and Monday following ; 
while the speeches delivered by Lord Stanley, 
Stuart Mill, and others, on the night of the 
10th, were published in full in the New York 
morning issues of the 13th. Upon the Irish 
question, Mr. Mill proposed that the rights 
of the Irish landlords be abolished, and the 
land sold to the tenants in fee. Mr. Disraeli 
awaits the reports of committees of investiga- 
tion—one upon the Church, and the other 
upon the land question; and meanwhile rec- 
ommends patience and caution in disposing 
of evils which have existed for 300 years. 

Upon the Alabama question, Mr. Mill and 
others argued that Great Britain had been 
made the base of operations for rebel depre- 
dations on our commerce, and Lord Stanley, 
the Foreign Secretary, responded by stating 
that “he had never concealed his opinion 
that most of the American claimants in the 
cases would establish their claims.” 


LITEPATURE. 


Coronet Bapeav’s Military History of 
U. S. Grant, Vol. I. (Appletons), contains 
much valuable material relating to the war of 
the rebellion, and is well furnished with official 
documents, papers, reports, &c. It is evi- 
dently the work of an honest, rightly-dis- 
posed man; and so far as it extends (that is, 
to the period when Grant was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief), it places the lieutenant- 
general in the most favorable light before his 
countrymen, as one worthy of the high rank 
which he holds in our military annals. But 
the work lacks, to a great degree, literary cul- 
ture and skill ; the author’s power of descrip- 
tion is feeble, and his critical sagacity nothing 


remarkable; and while some points in Grant’s 
career in the West are cleared up to his ad- 
vantage, there are others of interest and im- 
portance still left in obscurity. The con- 
cluding volume should, in these respects, be 
an improvement on the present. 





Me. Barrtet?’s “ Bibliography of the Re- 
bellion,” published in 1866, records up to that 
date, that no less than two thousand books, 
besides pamphlets innumerable, had been pro- 
duced, relating, more or less directly, to the 
late war, and the production appears to be 
still going on at an increased rate. It is evi- 
dent that the future historian will find no lack 


. 
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of material to work with; his difficulty will 
be sifting and selection. No little care, judg- 
ment, and patient labor will be required to 
free the facts and the truth from the superin- 
cumbent mass of partisan statements, forced 
inferences, and contemporary misconceptions 
in which they have been buried. 

Among the histories that will have value as 
works of reference, the records of the work 
done during the war by the several States, 
are not the least important. Some of these 
have been compiled under the supervision of 
the State governments, others are the result 
of private enterprise, but nearly all have been 
made up with care and faithfulness, and, 
apart from their local interest, have a national 
value, by including in their pages the biogra 
phies of the war-leaders, both civil and mili- 
tary. 

Of these State histories, the best that we 
have seen, as regards plan, thoroughness of 
execution, and general ability, is Mr. White- 
law Reid’s Ohio in the War, published in Cin- 
cinnati by Moore, Wilstach, and Baldwin, in 
two large volumes. Mr. Reid has done his 


work with painstaking fidelity, and has given 
very complete statistics of the Ohio regiments, 


and accounts of the measures taken by the 
State government to put the troops into the 
field. Ohio earned especial credit by the 
prompt efficiency with which its troops were 
organized, and by the care with which its 
sanitary associations looked after the soldiers 
in the field. Apart from its value to citizens 
of Ohio, Mr. Reid’s book has much to in- 
terest the general reader, in its excellent bi- 
ographies of generals and statesmen of his 
State, among whom are included Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Rosecrans, McClellan, McPher- 
son, and others, whose lives are part of the 
history of the nation. These biographies are 
given with much impartiality and discrimina- 
tion, and the author never permits his enthu- 
siasm for men who had rendered service to 
the country, to cause him to overlook the 
errors and mistakes of their careers. The 
marauding of Sherman’s army, the driving out 
of the population of Atlanta, the part taken 
by the United States soldiers in the burning 
of Columbia, meet with just condemnation ; 
and the blunders in the planning and execu- 
tion of military movements are pointed out 
freely, yet judiciously. 

Mr. Reid avoids the common error of test- 
ing the merits of a commander solely by his 
success, and shows wherein some of the most 
unfortunate campaigns were deserving of 
praise, while in several successful movements 
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the result was but little due to the foresight 
of the leader. His criticisms give us the im- 
pression of reliability, and appear to be the 
results of patient and intelligent labor. The 
work cannot fail to have a large sale in Ohio, 
but its size and plan will prevent its coming 
into any general demand. A small volume 
made up of the principal biographies that he 
gives, would doubtless meet with favor. 


Tue second edition of Mrs. Datu’s thought- 
ful and earnest work entitled, The College, the 
Market, and the Court ; or, Woman’s Rela- 
tion to Education, Labor, and Law, has a new 
preface in which Mrs. Dall disposes of one of 
Dr. Todd’s vagaries. The book merits the 
careful attention of thoughtful men and wom- 
en. We have no other book in English that 
deals with the utilities of the woman question 
with any thing like the fulness and the fairness 
that characterize this. It must be a frivolous 
mind that is not impressed by its arguments, 
and a careless, not to say inhuman heart that 
is not arrested by its earnestness. Perhaps 
it is a little too earnest in iis form. A little 
of that sprightliness which marks Gail Hamil- 
ton’s last book, might pleasantly relieve the 
sombre aspect that here reigns at every page. 
But no. Mrs. Dall does not smile, except 
contemptuously at the enemies of her cause ; 
she does not laugh, save when she laughs to 
scorn the men who are afraid of female com- 
petition, and the woman who thinks paid 
labor adisgrace. Mrs. Dall’s style vindicates 
her right to authorship. It is clear, keen, and 
forcible. Her pen turns readily into a sword. 

There are some things about this volume 
that are not just as we would have them. — It 
is made up of nine lectures and an appendix. 
The lectures were written at different times, 
through a period of several years, and prob- 
ably have not the unity and cumulative force 
that they would haye, if they had been writ- 
ten with a view to being put into a single 
book. Then, too, they are some ten years 
out of date, an ugly fact for which the appen- 
dix does not fully compensate. A work of such 
grave importance ought to have been written 
in the fullest light of the present time. Mrs. 
Dall would not find it so hard to get a dish- 
mop to suit her purposes now as in 1859 ; and 
her question, “‘ Who can get Lima beans or 
dried sweet-corn, that does not dry them from 
his own garden?” can now be answered, 
“ Any body that wants them.” Of course these 
instances are of small importance, but they 
are an injury to the book, and to the careless 
reader will seem more injurious than they re- 
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ally are. The case is so bad, that we can 
afford to recognize every gain that has been 
made during the last ten years, and yet paint 
a picture true to the life, that shall not be at 
~ all rose-colored. Mrs. Dall has given us a 
very readable book. It is all the more read- 
able because of an occasional chattiness, but 
we can but think that what it thus gains in 
interest it loses in power. Mrs. Dall is so 
well versed in the personal history of the great 
movement in which she has performed so ex- 
cellent a part, that she is constantly tempted 
to turn aside and speak of things which, how- 
ever interesting in themselves, are but little 
relevant to the matter in hand. 

The argument which underlies the whole 
book is tersely stated as follows :—‘ The 
right to education—that is, the right to the 
education or drawing out of all the faculties 
God has given—involves the right to a choice 
of vocation ; that is, the right to a choice of 
the end to which those faculties shall be 
trained. The choice of a vocation necessarily 
involves the protection of that vocation—the 
right to decide how far legislative action shall 
control it ; in one word, the right to the elec- 
tive franchise.” 

Mrs. Dall begins with setting forth the need 
of higher culture for women, showing her 
capacity for it, and demonstrating her right to 
every advantage that is now offered, or ever 
shall be offered to men. She next traces the 
false opinions on this subject to their various 
sources, and attaches, we can but think, far 
more importance to the influence of the clas- 
sics than is justly due to them. The one 
source of these false opinions seems to us to 
be the creed that might makes right. This 
was the first creed that men ever cherished, 
and all the wrongs and disabilities of women 
are easily followed up to this beginning. The 
third lecture is an account of those women 
who have braved public opinion in behalf of 
justice to their sex. 

“Death or Dishonor,” is the title of the 
fourth lecture, which shows that ill-paid labor 
is the fruitful source of the great social horror 
of to-day. New fields of labor are demanded, 
but in the fifth lecture we are told that the 
great need is not so much of these, as of re- 
spect for work itself, and equal pay with man 
for equal work. In the sixth lecture various 
methods are suggested for meeting the practi- 
cal difficulty. Among other excellent sug- 
gestions, is one that merits the attention of all 
dwellers in the city, in favor of a training 
school for servants. What a blessed dispen- 
sation might not that prove to be. The re- 
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mainder of the book is devoted to the politi- 
cal and other aspects of women’s present 
position—the appendix tracing the history of 
the last ten years. 





Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens’ Read- 
ings, taken from life. By Kare Frexp. 
(Loring, Boston.) Nothing is rarer than good 
bread, and genial criticism. Critic’ means, 
one who is bilious, liable to dyspepsia, aggra- 
vates it with tobacco smoke and coffee; one 
who has never done his best, and loves to 
think every one else has failed; can’t enjoy 
the sunshine, because it is too clear at mid- 
day, and too misty at evening; can’t tolerate 
a man’s book because he spells Saviour with- 
out a u:—that is what we mean by “ Critic.” 

But, bless you, Miss Field is not that kind of 
critic,—not at all. We know that Dickens 
has faults and grave ones,—so does Miss 
Field ;—but it is not any speck of that sort 
she is after. Why smell of chamomile when 
one‘can smell of pinks ? Why stare into a 
gutter when you can look into the sky ? 

Miss Field goes to hear Dickens read his 
own wonderful creations, and goes again and 
again. She goes to see and hear Dickens, not 
General Washington, or the Apollo Belve- 
dere. She does not begin by finding fault that 
he is not so tall as Washington, nor such a 
pretty man as the Apollo. She goes to see 
and hear Dickens, and she sees him and en- 
joys him; she is not only a critic but a phi- 
losopher. But, indeed, Miss Field may not 
thank us for calling her a critic, when she 
calls herself a photographer. Such she cer- 
tainly is, 

She has given us in her small book, photo- 
graphs of the Reader, and has then followed 
him closely and carefully through each one of 
his readings. Of the novelist she says,— 

“There is a twinkle in his eye, that like a 
promissory note pledges itself to any amount 
of fun—within sixty minutes. After seeing 
this twinkle I was satisfied with Mr. Dickens’ 
appearance, and became resigned to the fact of 
his not resembling the Apollo Belvedere. One 
thing is certain,—that if he did resemble this 
classical young gentleman, he never could 
have written one of his nove ag 

She says—“ There never was a more beau- 
tiful sermon than this of ‘The Christmas 
Carol.’ Sacred names do not necessarily 
mean sacred things.” 

She confesses, “ Mr. Dickens’s first reading 
of David Copperfield disappointed her sadly in 
the more serious portions”—but subsequent 
listening satisfied her that he only needed the 
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response of a genial audience to bring him 
out in this, the most difficult of his readings. 

“‘Of all Mr. Dickens’s Readings, that of 
Doctor Marigold is, from a literary point of 
view, the most complete. It isthe most com- 
plete, because, with the exception of a few 
paragraphs here and there, it embraces the 
entire story as originally written.” 

She goes on carefully and significantly, 
giving us suggestions, analyses, explanations, 
hints, most keen, most genial, most valuable ; 
and we must regret that we and the world 
could not have read her photographs before 
rather thanafter. But no one can read them 
now, and not read the artist’s novels with a 
more enjoyable relish. 


Tue recent auspicous marriage of the King 
of Greece, a connection of English royalty, to 
a daughter of the Archduke Constantine of 
Russia, by the fresh national alliances thus se- 
cured to that classic land, has added to the 
popular interest in its recent auspicious de- 
velopment, economical, social, and political. 
The protracted struggle of the heroic Cre- 
tans against Turkish despotism and barbarity, 
has, at the same time, created an earnest and 
enlightened feeling of Christian sympathy 
throughout the civilized world; a significant 
evidence whereof, in the United States, was 
the meeting held in this city a few months 
since, when the eloquent appeals of Beecher, 
Hitchcock, Crosby, Maxwell, and other emi- 
nent citizens, resulted in liberal contributions, 
which, added to those raised in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, yielded the most 
welcome and timely relief to the suffering 
women and children of the beleaguered island, 
and at the same time awakened a moral pro- 
test which has had a visible influence through 
the press and in official circles. Within a few 
weeks many authentic and startling details of 
patriotic bravery on the one hand, and infidel 
cruelty on the other, given in a spirited little 
work, entitled “Roughing it in Crete,” by 
J. Hillary Skinner, an ardent Philhellene of 
London, and lately a volunteer in the Cretan 
army, has emphasized the public sentiment on 
both sides of the sea. To the many humane 
scholars who desire to know the precise facts 
of the hour regarding The Progress and 
Present Condition of Greece, the interesting 
and handsomely printed brochure lately pub- 
lished under that title, by G. P. Putnam & 
Son, will prove a valuable and suggestive ref- 
erence. Its author is the late eminent pro- 
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fessor in the University of Athens, now Greek 
Envoy—the first ever sent to this country of 
high diplomatic rank—Alexander Rangabé ; 
the excellent translation and able introduction 
are by Charles K. Tuckerman, the recently- 
appointed American Minister to Greece. For 
condensed and authentic information effect- 
ively imparted, this elegant pamphlet is quite 
a model, and its publication is as seasonable 
as it is welcome, 


Easg, fluency and an amiable spirit of en- 
thusiasm for the enjoyable in nature and art, 
with a sympathetic feeling for human cares 
and sorrows, mark an exquisitely printed vol- 
ume—Poems, by Exizazeta C. Kinney (Hurd 
& Houghton). The topics are mainly sug- 
gested by the affections in the incidents of 
home daily life; with more than a glance be- 
yond at the trials of the homeless. The vol- 
ume also exhibits the fruits of refined culture 
and the experiences of European travel, the 
author, as is well known, having long been a 
resident at one of the Italian capitals under the 
most favorable circumstances. The “ odes” 
and “sonnets” present gracefully many of 
the enduring themes of the poet’s love and 
wonder. The lines “‘ Written on the fiy-leaf 
of Mrs. Browning’s Poems,” are a warm 
tribute to the genius of that author. 


Stay! cme not here with unanointed eyes, 
And hope that inner temple to behold 
Where Beauty lies in phases manifold. 

Come not, unless your liberal thought can rise 

To Freedom’s heaven, this poet’s Paradise ; 
Come not without the key, of antique mould, 
To her great wealth of lore and fable old ; 

Nor lampless search the deep that in her lies. 

But you who have a truth-lit spirit, come! 
You, who that superhuman power can see 

Which turns the meanest thing beneath Heaven’s 

dome 
To gold, through its divinest alchemy, 

Come, kneel to Genius, enter Feeling’s home, 

And own the Godlike in humanity. 


The Lost Galleon, by F. Brer Harte 
(Towne & Bacon, San Francisco), is interest- 
ing as a charming specimen of California 
book-making. The verses are very much 
after the manner of Holmes, and the author’s 
favorite rhythm appears to be that of the 
“ One-Horse Shay.” Some of the poems, as 
for instance, ‘“‘ How are you, Sanitary?” will 
be recognized as newspaper favorites during 
the war. The newer ones are chiefly little 
stories and legends, pleasantly told in verse, 
but not specially remarkable for poetic merit. 
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Tue spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will be open to the pub- 
lic some days before this number of Putnam’s 
comes into the hands of its half million or 
so of readers, who will expect to find in its 
pages some account of an event so interest- 
ing to the friends of art; but, as the neces- 
sities of early publication compel the propri- 
etors to put the magazine to press before the 
artists have sent their pictures from their stu- 
dios, we shall have to defer a formal notice 
of the opening till the next number. Thanks, 
however, to the pleasant studio receptions 
which have taken place during the winter 
and early spring,—to the delight and culture 
of our citizens,—we have become familiar with 
many of the pictures exhibited by New York 
artists; and of these we propose to say a few 
words in anticipation of a more general and 
complete review next month. 

Nothing in an artist’s studio more excites 
‘a visitor’s curiosity than the unframed can- 


vasses that lean against the wall, and turn 


their backs upon all who enter. The eye 
wanders to them, from the finished picture 
on the easel, and longs to pierce through the 
screen that, perchance, Jike a magic cloud, 
shuts out a vision of the ideal world of beauty. 
One of these provoking canvasses in Col- 
man’s studio has often, during the winter, 
attracted the writer’s attention, but not until 
a few weeks since could the artist be induced 
to turn its face from the wall, and permit 
another eye than his own to look upon the 
beautiful creation of his art. The subject is 
one familiar to all New Yorkers—the Battery 
and Castle Garden, as seen from the water, 
with Governor’s Island on the right. The ship- 
ping, the Battery grounds, the old “ castle” 
with its peculiar architecture, and the fortifi- 
cations (which the Government has done its 
best to spoil with a new coat of paint), pre- 
sent a rare combination of picturesque mate- 
rial, of which none of our artists could make 
better use than Colman. He sketched the 
scene on a rather quiet day, when the harbor 
chanced to be less crowded with shipping 
than usual. On the right, between the Bat- 
tery and Castle William, lies a little fleet of 
shipping, finely grouped, the reflections from 
the sails, repeated by the ripples that gently 
disturb the surface of the water, reaching 
down into the foreground of the picture, 


ARTS. 


The Battery presents its usual scene of varied 
and busy life, and beyond, in due subordina- 
tion to the objects of main interest, are 
visible the roofs and spires of the great city. 
Breadth and simplicity of treatment, in com- 
bination with delicacy and refinement of 
detail, characterize the work, and fill the 
spectator’s mind with ideas of beauty and 
romance but rarely associated with the lower 
end of New York. We are glad to learn 
that this fine picture is intended to be the 
first of a series devoted to the more pic- 
turesque parts of our city, for which Col- 
man has made a very large number of studies. 

—Exnincer has taken to portraiture, with 
great success. He has painted for Columbia 
College an excellent half-length portrait of 
the late Professor Anthon, which our readers 
will find at the Academy. The Professor is 
represented in his robes, and with the firm, 
stern look on his face, which his pupils so 
well remember, and which was such a terror 
to delinquents. There is much to admire in 
the painting of the head, especially in the 
modelling of the broad forehead, and the 
lines about the month. The accessories are 
well conceived, and executed with great skill. 
It required no ordinary care and knowledge 
of effect to put in a background which should 
be at once characteristic, interesting, and yet 
subordinate to the head, and we must congrat- 
ulate the artist on the creditable manner in 
which he has surmounted the difficulty. Ehn- 
inger has two smaller works in the exhibi- 
tion—one a landscape with figures, the motive 
of which was found near Pau; the other, a 
picturesque interior called the “The Village 
Smithy,” chiefly noticeable for the peculiar 
effect of light obtained through an open door. 

—Two or three small landscapes in Bris- 
TOL’s studio attract attention. This artist has 
a love for simple subjects, but invests them 
with a certain poetic feeling which is very 
charming, and lends beauty to the most com- 
mon-place scenes and incidents. One of the 
best of his late productions is a view of As- 
cutney Mountain, in lower Vermont.. We 
look across a lovely foreground of fields and 
orchards, until the eye rests upon the moun- 
tain mass, its base partly concealed by a 
light mist rising from the Connecticut River, 
which winds through the plain beneath it. 
Carefully and conscientiously painted in all its 
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details, and pleasant in its general effect, this 
picture is one of the best we have ever seen 
from this artist’s hand. Visitors to the Acad- 
emy Exhibition will look with pleasure at 
another work of Bristol’s, smaller than the 
Ascutney, remarkable for its broad and bril- 
liant expression of summer sunlight effect. 

—McEntex sends three pictures to the ex- 
hibition, of which two have already been 
mentioned in these pages—“ An Autumnal 
Afternoon,” and “The Ruin.” The third is 
a view of “ Lake Placid,” in the Adirondack 
Mountains. It represents a lovely sheet of 
water, in a state of perfect repose, overhung 
by picturesque rocky banks, brilliant with the 
rich tints of early autumn. <A heavy mist 
conceals the foot of the mountain in the dis- 
tance, whose head rises into glowing sunlight. 
We learn that McEntee is about to visit 
Egypt and Syria. He will remain abroad 
some time, but not long enough, we trust, to 
lose his love for the American autumn 
scenery which he las painted so often and so 
well. 

—Snarruck sends a very pleasing after- 
noon picture, for which he found the motive 
near Tarrytown, on the Hudson. The subject 
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— Lameprin sends to the Academy four 
pictures, two of which we have already no- 
ticed. The other two are the ‘‘ The Pruner,” 
and “A study of a Head,” the portrait of a 
very beautiful child, whose rich auburn locks 
are gracefully wreathed with ivy. 

— Brgarp sends only one picture, called 
“Morning on the Prairies.” A low mist, 
painted with exquisite quality and gradation 
of color, hides most of the landscape. In the 
foreground, cranes are just starting from the 
grass and iaking flight in a long straggling 
line over the level expanse. Peard’s humor- 
ous picture of the “ Old Woman who lived in 
a Shoe,” is to be copied in chromo-lithog- 
raphy, at Berlin, the same size as the origi- 
nal. 

— Gienovux sends two small landscapes, 
very pretty in subject and treatment,—‘‘ A 
Winter Sunset,” and “ A Lake in the Wil- 
derness.” 

— Le Crear sends a very strong portrait 
of Parke Godwin, admirable both as a like- 
ness and as a work of art. A likeness of 
the late Daniel S. Dickinson, and one of Le 
Grand Lockwood, by the same artist, are 
excellent specimens of portraiture. 





is broadly treated, and the dreaminess of a 
warm and sunny afternoon is well expressed. 
His large picture of the “‘ White Hills” is still 
at Goupil’s, and he sen<3 only one to the 
Academy. 

—Guirrorp sends three pictures —‘‘ The 
Mouth of the Shrewbury River,” “ After- 
noon on the Hudson near Hastings,” and 
“Roman Twilight.” The first two we have 
already described in these pages. The third 
is a lovely piece of sentiment, exquisite in 
color and composition. 

— Sronz sends two admirable portraits, 
one, a half length of Lester Wallack, in the 
character of Don Feliz, in the play of The 
Wonder, the other, a small cabinet picture of 
Mrs. Hoey, painted with exquisite finish. 

— J. B. Irvine has exhibited in his studio 
for some weeks a beautiful composition, call- 
ed “The Boy and the Mouse.” It repre- 
sents a bright little youngster, in his night- 
dress, standing in wait for a mouse that hides 
just out of his sight round the corner of a 
bureau. The figure of the boy, and all the 
details of the picture, are painted with the 
careful and delicate finish observed in nearly 
all of this artist’s works. A still more elabo- 


rate composition of his, called “ A Lady 
Reading,” exhibits great skill in the painting 
of drapery, and the grouping of the furniture 
of a lady’s boudoir. 


— Guy has sent to Philadelphia his beau- 
tiful picture, called ‘‘ The Votaress of Fash- 
ion,” which is certainly the best work he 
has ever produced. The scene is laid in a 
garret, lighted by a lamp, which is nearly 
hidden from the spectator’s sight by the back 
of the chair on which it is placed. In the 
middle of the room stands a little girl, evi- 
dently one of the poorer class, partly un- 
dressed, her chemise falling from her shoul- 
ders with graceful negligence, and her short 
skirts allowed to trail behind at the extreme 
of fashionable length. Nothing could exceed 
the arch and pleased expression of her face 
as she looks over her shoulder and surveys 
her train as it lies on the bare floor. She 
perhaps imagines herself a princess, shut up 
by some malignant fairy, or has Cinderella 
visions of a kind fairy godmother coming in 
to change her poor and scanty wardrobe into 
silks and satins, by the touch of a magic 
wand. The lamp-light effect in this charm- 
ing picture is worked out with admirable 
skill, and all the details of the room are com- 
posed with the greatest care. Guy sends 
to the Academy two pictures of less value 
than the one just described, but finished with 
very great delicacy. 

— Eastman Jonnson sends his picture 
called “ The Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln,” 
a work of great interest and value. 
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._ “Tugse Bonps.”—No apology is neccs- 
sary for speaking early, earnestly, and often, 
in defence ‘of a slandered friend, or of a slan- 
dered country. In presence of an actual 
organized effort to continue in finance the 
rebellion that was so emphatically crushed 
in war, and to ruin in its reputation the 
country which the rebels in vain tried to 
shatter in its material structure,—in pres- 
ence of this ever slyer and deadlier assault 
thus repeated, and by the very same enemies, 
it would be well worth while, if the object 
would be gained, to devoie not only two 
articles and one editorial paragraph, but 
every page and word of the Magazine, from 
cover to cover, to expesitions of national 
honesty and of the absolute infamies sought 
to be substituted for it by the repudiators of 
to-day. 

We have before us a rough counterfeit in 
general appearance, of a Treasury note, pur- 
porting to be a cry for repudiation (i. e., for 
payment of the bonds in paper money), and 
further garnished with a portrait of Mr. Pen- 
dleton, the repudiating candidate for the 
Presidency ; and still further garnished by 
an announcement which is doubtless nearest 
and dearest of all to the hearts of the pub- 
lishers, and which is an advertisement of a 
Cincinnati newspaper. It is a curious re- 
duplication of rascality to make a cry for a 
public swindle the cloak for private specula- 
tion; a singular inverted hypocrisy to court 
patronage under pretence of being wicked! 
These dexterous advertisements are circu- 
lated widely at the West, and doubtless are 
materially enriching the shrewd newspaper 
managers who got them up. 

We also have half a dozen editorials from 
the Repudiator, a newspaper issued in a 
Western city, avowedly and eo nomine in ad- 
vocacy of national falsehood and cheating. 
It is impossible to suppose that our readers 
require any argument to support their ethics. 
We only quote a single phrase which reveals 
the heart of the mystery, and explains our 
assertion that the Repudiation movement is 
simply the dead Rebellion, resurrected, and 
as is natural, with even additional features 
of abomination. ‘‘ The Repudiator,” says this 
periodical, “advocates the repudiation of 
Government Bonds issued to destroy Liberty.” 

If this single sentence from the organ 
itself of the repudiation party does not at 


once reveal the constituency and the aims of 
that party, and by its own intrinsic lie an- 
swer and condemn itself and its friends for- 
ever, it would hardly be worth while to claim 
national honor any more. Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg, Fort Fisher and Fort Wagner, 
New Orleans and Mobile, were indeed in vain 
if we are now to surrender not only the 
Government, but our honesty, to this wicked 
phantom of the enemy that we once have 
slain and buried. 





Har the human race are women; s0 it is 
arithmetically fair that half the bulk of liter- 
ature should be by them, and half for them. 
The discussions of recent times on the Woman 
Question, now rapidly increasing in extent 
and seriousness, might perhaps numerically 
be entitled to all literature for a time, until 
the totality of feminine printed utterances 
shall equal the masculine,. We cannot, how- 
ever, here pursue these mathematical specu- 
lations; the calculus has never yet been suc- 
cessfully applied to the apocalypse or to the 
millennium. We have now to do only with 
the sequels of our own discussions. Mr. 
Thom. White’s little sermon has “‘ raised the 
waters,” and the editor has received a thun- 
derstorm of indignant refutations One ofthese 
is given in the present number. Another, a 
strong array of facts from history put into 
argumentative form, by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 
will appear in the June number. In fact, 
the editor is in a position to print several 
magazines—full of them. 

A more practical and sorrowful side of the 


’ Woman Question was treated in our April 


article in the “‘ Poor Girls of New York.” Its 
painful story has stirred pity, even in a more 
efficient form than that of the indignation 
excited by Mr. Thom. White; and the editor - 
begs to acknowledge the receipt of $4 from 
“ A Lady,” for the relief of Mary, the sewing- 
girl, and $10 from ‘‘ A Bookseller,” which we 
have handed to the Working Women’s Protec- 
tive Association. The editor has also con- 
versed with one or two ladies who would 
gladly employ some competent assistant— 
say some starved and swindled sewing-girl— 
as a sempstress and household assistant, at 
remunerative wages, and with comfortable 
surroundings. One of these ladies observed 
that she had already tried this experiment, and 
had nearly concluded a bargain with a Poor 
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Girl, who, however, contemptuously walked 
off again to her misery, on being informed 
that her employer would very likely have 
occasionally to call her up in the night. 
American poor girls think it disreputable to 
go out to service, even as sempstress or nurse. 
They prefer the risk of the more disreputable 
fates that often await the poor sewing-girl. 
They also long for the supposed excitements 
and independence and easy earnings of the 
great city, and abhor the quiet hard work of 
a country home. From foolish vanity and 
ambition they crowd into the city. From 
foolish pride they avoid safe and useful and 
respectable occupations; and their foolish 
pride often lets them down into painful sor- 
row and sinful shame. Great vexation is felt 
and uttered by American housekeepers at the 
despotism of the Biddies. This is hateful 
enough. It is the natural result of the pride 
of the Americans. Let our own native-born 
working-women—the sisters of the men who 
live honorably by farming and mechanics— 
let American women once realize that the 
labors of a cook and a chambermaid are every 
whit as respectable as those of a farmer, or a 
carpenter, and let them act accordingly—and 
very much will instantly have been accom- 
plished towards the healthy adjustment of 
the Biddy Questidn, the Poor Sewing-Girl 
Question, and, in fact, of the whole American 
Women’s Question together. Honest hard 
work is honorable. Housework is an indis- 
pensable training for marriage. It would be 
disreputable, possibly, in England to go out 
to service ; but it should not be in America— 
not for any young woman in the land. 

A paragraph on this theme from the Chi- 
cago Advance, received after the above was 
in type, advises the poor girls in search of em- 
ployment to “avoid the large cities, and re- 
main in the country. These perishing thou- 
sands, the details of whose misery are so har- 
rowing, that one shrinks from coming in 
contact with them, and even grieves to have 
read of them, are principally from the coun- 
try, attracted by a desire to see something of 
city life, and the deceptive hope of obtaining 
higher wages. It is the old story of moths 
fluttering into the flame. The disappoint- 
ments and temptations of the city consume 
virtue and health. One draws a prize and 
twenty receive blanks ; but the prize is report- 
ed, the blanks are forgotten, and a fresh crowd 
are ready to invest in the lottery! Thereare 
girls enough city-born to supply the demand 
for all labor that pays. The rush from the 
country sinks the wages to the starvation 
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point. We wish the farmers and their wives 
would read this number of Putnam, and take 
a solemn oath to keep their daughters away 
from the city, unless they can go into families 
of relatives, and are sure of employment 
which is both healthful and remunerative.” 

The same writer urges, as we have done, that 
“ @ speedy and effectual remedy for the evil, so 
far as health and sure support is concerned, is 
open immediately to these thousands of poor 
girls. Jt lies in household employment. Why, 
in the name of common sense, are we told 
that thirty thousand poor girls are starving 
over their needles, and find no relief but in a 
fall from virtue, when there are twice thirty 
thousand families in the same city who 
would be glad to employ them in domestic 
work, as cooks, waiters, nurses, and dressing 
maids, at remunerative wages? Must an un- 
reasonable pride be gratified, even if the price 
be life or virtue? If so, call no longer on us 
for pity, and cease the needless wail, whether 
it be in the form of the “Song of the Shirt,” 
or the article in Putnam. At this moment 
there are thousands of families in every city, 
vexed with ignorant, untidy, incompetent ser- 
vants fresh from Ireland or Germany, who 
would be glad enough to exchange them for 
farmers’ daughters from the country, and me- 
chanics’ and laborers’ daughters in the city— 
families in which such young women would 
find the most comfortable homes, good food, 
kind treatment and high wages, with health, 
leisure time, and opportunities for improve- 
ment.” 





Waar our readers think about us, it is 
always useful, if not satisfactory, to know. 
The following missive is post-marked Balti- 
more. We give it just as it is received, and 
will only say, in self-defence, that we didn’t 
know we were so wicked. 

The 3d. of April 1868. 

This is a very dangerous and poisonous 
magazine, teeming with misconceptions of 
historical truth—abounding in erroneous 
statements and_ falsification of history—un- 
fair in the extreme to the catholic church, 
and withal such a specimen of Protestant 
ignorance of Catholic truth and tenets as can 
rarely be met with on this or the other side 
of the Atlantic. It is certainly wrong not 
only to read it, but also to support it. 

D. P. Courcelles. 

We fancy, after all, that Miss Courcetles (is 
it not Miss ?) was writing a note of approba- 
tion for this Magazine, and one of disappro- 
bation for Zhe Catholic World, and has only 
cross-directed the two. 





